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CHAPTER 1. 



Y Major 
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GKiCB, when she waa left alone, threw herself upon 
the sofa, and hid her face in her hands. She was weep- 
ing ttlmnat hysterically, and had been utterly dismayed 
and frightened by her lover's impetuosity. Things 
had gone after a fashion which her imagination had 
not painted to Ler as possible. Surely she had the 
power to refase the man if she pleased. And yet she 
felt as she lay there weeping that she did in truth be- 
long tj) him as part of his goods, and that her gener- 
osity had been foiled. She had espetitaliy resolved 
that she would not confess to any love for him. She 
had made no such confession. She had guarded her- 
tjgj^^hist doing BO with all the care which she knew 
KoMIt) nwe. But he had assumed the fact, and she 
hal'boen unable to deny it, CoTild she have lied to 
Jiioi, and have sworn that she did not love himi' Could 
she have so perjured herself, even in support of her 
geiierosity? Yes, she would have done ao, — so she 
b>ld herfleUi — if a moment had been given to her for 

Ight. She ought to have done so , and &b£ IkVvou};^ 
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herself for being so little prepared for the occasion. 
The lie would be useless now. Indeed, she would 
have no opportunity for telling it; for of course she 
would not answer, — would not even read his letter. 
Though he might know that she loved him, yet she 
would not be his wife. He had forced her secret from 
her, but he could not force her to marry him. She 
did love him, but he should never be disgraced by 
her love. 

After a while she was able to think of his conduct, 
and she believed that she ought to be very angry with 
him. He had taken her roughly in his arms, and had 
insulted her. He had forced a kiss from her. She 
had felt his arms warm and close and strong about 
her, and had not known whether she was in paradise 
or in purgatory. She was very angry with him. She 
would send back his letter to him without reading it, 
— without opening it, if that might be possible. He 
had done that to her which nothing could justify. But 
yet, — yet, — yet how dearly she loved him! Was 
he not a prince of meM? He had behaved badly, o! 
course; but had any man ever behaved so badly be- 
fore in so divine a way? Was it not a thousand pities 
that she should be driven to deny anything to a lover 
who so richly deserved everything that could be given 
to him? He had kissed her hand as he let her go, 
and now, not knowing what she did, she kissed the 
spot on which she had felt his lips. His arm had been 
rdnnd her waist, and the old frock which she wore should 
be kept by her for ever, because it had been so graced. 

What was she now to say to Lily and to Lily's 
mother? Of one thing there was no doubt. She 
iFonJd never tell them of her lover's wicked audacity. 
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as a Becret never to be imparted to any cars. 
Slie would keep her resontment to herself, and no! 
ask the protection of aoy vicarious wrath. Ho could 
never so sio again, tliat was certain; and she would 
keep all knowledge and memory of the Ein for her 
own purposes. But how uould it be that auch a 
as that, one ao good though so sinful, BO glorious 
though ao great a trespasser, should have come to such 
a girl 8 Iier and have asked for her love? Then she 
thought of her father's poverty and the misery of her 
own condition, and declared to herself that it was very 
wonderful, 

Lily was the first to enter the room, and she, be- 
fiire she did bo, learned from the servant that Maji 
Grantly had left the house- "I hoard the door, miss, 
and then I saw the top of liis Lat out of the pantry 
window." Armed with this certain information Lily 
entered the drawiag-rooai , and found Grace in the act 
of rising from the sofa. 

''Am I disturbing you?" said Lily. 

"No; not at all. I am glad you have come. Kiss 
me, and be good to me." And she twined her arma^ 
about Lily and embraced her. 

"Am 1 not always good to you, you simplett 
Has he been good?" 

"I don't know what yon mean?" 

"And have you been good to him?" 

"As good as I knew how, Lily." 
And where is he?" 

'He has gone away. I shall never see him any 
LUy." 

she hid her face upon her friend's shonlfb 
i forth again into hysterical tears. 
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"But tell me, Grace, what he said; — that is, if 
you mean to tell me." 

"I will tell you everything; — that is, everything 
I can." And Grace blushed as she thought of the one 
secret which she certainly would not tell. 

"Has he, — has he done what I said he would do? 
Come, speak out boldly. Has he asked you to be his 
wife?" 

"Yes," said Grace, barely whispering the word. 

"And you have accepted him?" 

"No, Lily, I have not. Indeed, I have not I 
did not know how to speak, because I was surprised; 
— and he, of course, could say what he liked. But 
I told him as well as I could, that I would not marry 
him." ' 

"And why; — did you tell him why?" 

"Yes; because of papa!" 

"Then, if he is the man I take him to be, that 
answer will go for nothing. Of course he knew all 
that before he came here. He did not think you 
were an heiress with forty thousand pounds. If he is 
in earnest, that will go for nothing. And I think he 
is in earnest." 

"And so was I in earnest." 

"Well, Grace; — we shall see." 

"I suppose I may have a will of my own, Lily." 

"Do not be so sure of that. Women are not 
allowed to have wills of their own on all occasions. 
Some man comes in a girl's way, and she gets to be 
fond of him, just because he does come in her way. 
Well; when that has taken place, she has no alterna- 
tive but to be taken if he chooses to take her; or to 
be left, if he chooses to leave her." 
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"Lily, don't say that." 

"Bnt I do Bay it. A man may assure himself that 
h« will find for himself a wife who shall ho learned, or 
beautifnl, or six feet high, if he wishes it, or who has 
red hair, or red eyes, or red cheeks, — jnst what he 
pleases; and he may go ahoat till he finds it, as yon 
caa go about and match your worsteds. Ton are i 
fool if you hay a colour yon don't want. But we cai 
never match onr worsteds for that other piece of work, 
but are obliged to take any colour that comes, ■ 
and, therefore, it is that we make such a jumble 
it! Here's manmia. We must not be philosophical 
before her. Mamma, Major Grantly has — ske- 
daddled." 

"Oh, Lily, what a word!" 

"Bnt. oh, mamma, what a thing! Fancy his going 
away and not saying a word to anybody!" 

"If he had anything to say to Grace, I suppose he 

"He asked her to marry him, of course. We i 
of ns had any douht about that, He swore to her 
that she and none but she ahoiild be his wife, - — and i 
all that kind of thing. But he seems to have done it 
in the most prosaic way; — and now he has gone 
away without saying a word to any of us. I shall 
never speak to him again, — nuless Grace asks u 

"Grace, my dear, may I congratulate yon?" said 
Mrs. Wale. 

Grace did not answer, as Lily was too quick for 
her. "Oh, she has refused him, of course. But Major 
itly is a man of too much sense to expect that he 
succeed the first time. Let me see; this is 

These clocks run fonrteeo da'ja, aiid.. 
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tlierefore, you may expect him again about the twenty- 
eighth. For myself, I think you are giving him an 
immense deal of unnecessary trouble, and that if he 
left you in the lurch it would only serve you right; 
but you have the world with you, I'm told. A girl 
is supposed to tell a man two fibs before she may tell 
him one truth." 

"I told him no fib, Lily. I told him that I would 
not marry him, and I will not." 

"But why not, dear Grace?" said Mrs. Dale. 

"Because the people say that papa is a thief!" 
Having said this, Grace walked slowly out of the 
room, and neither Mrs. Dale nor Lily attempted to 
follow her. 

"She's as good as gold," said Lily, when the door 
was closed. 

"And he; — what of him?" 

"I think he is good too; but she has told me 
nothing yet of what he has said to her. He must be 
^ood, or he would not have come down here after her. 
But I don't wonder at his coming, because she is so 
beautiful! Once or twice as we were talking back 
to-day, I thought her face was the most lovely that I 
had ever seen. And did you see her just now, as she 
spoke of her father?" 

"Oh, yes; — I saw her." 

"Think what she will be in two or three years' 
time, when she becomes a woman. She talks French, 
and Italian, and Hebrew for anything that I know; 
and she is perfectly beautiftil. I never saw a more 
lovely figure; — and she has spirit enough for a god- 
dess. I don't think that Major Grantly is such a fool 
after all." 
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I never took him for a fool." 

no doubt al! liis own people do; — or 
tliey will wheD they hear of it. But, mamma, she 
■will grow to be big enough to walk atop of all the 
Lady Hartletops in England. It will all come right at 
last." 

"You thinfc it will?" 

"Oh, yea. Wby should it not? If lie is worth 
having, it will; — and I think he is worth having. 
He must wait till this horrid trial is over. It ia clear 
to me tliat Grace thinks that her father will be con- 

"But he cannot have taken the money." 
"I think he took it, and I think it wasn't his. 
But I don't think he stole it. I doa''t kuow whether 
you can undcratand the difference." 

"I am afraid a jury won't uncleratand it." 
"A jury of men will not. I wish they could put ' 
you and me on it, mamma. I would take my best 
toots and eat thum down to the heels, for Grace's 
I e ake, and for Major Grantly's. What a good-looking 
■Ann he is!" 
■■^"¥08, he is." 

^^Bl ' "And so like a gentleman! I'll tell you what, 
^^fi&mma; we won't say anything to lier about him for 
the present. Her heart will be so full that she will 
he (Wven to talk, and we can comfort her better in 
thot way." The mother and daughter agreed to act 
Upon these tactics, and nothing more was said to Grace 
Kbout her lover on that evening. 

M^or Grantly walked from Mrs. Dale's house to 
the inn and ordored his gig, and drove himself out of 
AUingtoD, almost without remembering where he was 
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or whither he was going. He was thinking solely of 
what had just occurred, and of what, on his part, 
should follow as the result of that meeting. Half 
at least of the noble deeds done in this world are 
due to emulation, rather, than to the native nobility 
of the actors. A young man leads a forlorn hope be- 
cause another young man has offered to do so. Jones 
in the hunting-field rides at. an impracticable fence 
because he is told that Smith took it three years ago. 
And Walker puts his name down for ten guineas at a 
charitable dinner, when he hears Thompson's read out 
for five. And in this case the generosity and self- 
denial shown by Grace warmed and cherished similar 
virtues within her lover's breast. Some few weeks ago 
Major Grantly had been in doubt as to what his duty 
required of him in reference to Grace Crawley; but he 
had no doubt whatsoever now. In the fervour of his 
admiration he would have gone straight to the arch- 
deacon, had it been possible, and have told him what 
he had done and what he intended to do. Nothing 
now should stop him; — no consideration, that is, 
either as regarded money or position. He had pledged 
himself solemnly, and he was very glad that he had 
pledged himself. He would write to Grace and ex- 
plain to her that he trusted altogether in her father's 
honour and innocence, but that no consideration as to 
that ought to influence eitl^r him or her in any way. 
If, independently of her father, she could bring her- 
self to come to him and be his wife, she was bound to 
do so now, let the position of her father be what it 
might. And thus, as he drove his gig back towards 
Guestwick, he composed a very pretty letter to the 
lady of his love. 
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^^B BO? 

^^^ And as he went, at llie comer of tie lane wliich 
led from tlie main road op (o Gnestwick cottage, he 

I again came upua JoLit £aiiiGs, who was aleo returning 
to Gnestwick. There bad been a few worda spoken ■ 

I between Lady Julia and Johnny respecting Major 
Grantly after the girls had left the cottage, and Johnny 
had been persuaded that the strange visitor to Ailing- 
ton could have no connection witli bis arch-enemy, 
"Andwhyhaa he goue to Alliugton?" John demanded, 
Bomewbat sternly, of his hostess. 

"Well; if you ask me, I think he has gone there 
to see your cousin, Grace Crawley." 

"He told rae that he knew Grace," said John, 
looking as though he were conscioua of his own ■ 
ingenuity in putting two and two together very 
cleverly. 

"Your cousin Grace la a very pretty girl," said 
Lady Julia. 

"It's a long time since I've seen her," said Johnny. 

I "Why, you saw her juat this minuie," said Lady 

I Julia. 

"I didn't look at her," said Johnny. Therefore, j 
when he again met Major Grantly, having continned 
to put two and two together with great ingenuity, ho 
felt quite sure that the man had nothing to do with 
the arch-enemy, and he determined to be grauous. I 
"Did you find them at home at Allington?" he eaid, 
raising bis hat. i 

"How do you do again?" said the major. "Yes, J 
I found your friend Mrs. Dale at home." 



"But not her daughter 
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r hod got back before you left." 
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"I saw them both. They found me on the road 
with Mr. Dale." 

"What, — the squire? Then you have seen every- 
body?" 

"Everybody I wished to see at AUington." 

"But you wouldn't stay at the *Red Lion? 

"Well, no. I remembered that I wanted to get 
back to London; and as I had seen my friends, I 
thought I might as well hurry away." 

"You knew Mrs. Dale before, then?" 

"No, I didn't. I never saw her in my life before. 
But I knew the old squire when I was a boy. How- 
ever, I should have said friend. I went to see one 
friend, and I saw her." 

John Eames perceived that his companion put a 
strong emphasis on the word "her," as though he were 
determined to declare boldly that he had gone to Al- 
lington solely to see Grace Crawley. He had not the 
slightest objection to recognizing in Major Grantly a 
suitor for his cousin's hand. He could only reflect 
what an unusually fortunate girl Grace must be if such 
a thing could be true. Of those poor Crawleys he had 
only heard from time to time that their misfortunes 
were as numerous as the sands on the sea-shore, and 
as unsusceptible of any fixed and permanent arrange- 
ment. But, as regarded Grace, here would be a very 
permanent arrangement. Tidings had reached him that 
Grace was a great scholar, but he had never heard 
much of her beauty. It must probably be the case 
that Major Grantly was fond of Greek. There was, he 
reminded himself, no accounting for tastes; but as nothing 
could be more respectable than such an alliance, he 
thought that it would become him to be civil to the major. 
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tpe yoQ found Ler quite well. I had barelj 
lime to apeak to her myaelf." 

"Yes, she was very well. This is a sad thing about 
her father." 

"Very sad," said Johnny, Perhaps the major had 
heard about the accusation for the first time to-day, 
and WHS going to find an. escape on that plea. If 
euch WHS the case, it would not be bo well to be parti- 
cnhirly civil. 

"I believe Mr- Crawley is a cousin of yonrt?" said 
the major. 

"His wife is my mother's first-couain. Thdr mo- 
thers were sisters." 

"She is an excellent woman." 

"I believe so. I don't know much about them my- 
«elf, — that is, personally. Of course I have heard of 
this charge that has been made against him. It seems 
I to me to be a great shame." 

"Well, I can't exactly say that it is a shame. 1 
do not know that there has been anytliing done with 
a feeling of persecution or of cruelty. It is a great 
mystery, and we must have it cleared up if we can." 

"I don't suppose he can have been guilty," eaid 
Johnny. 

"Certainly not in the ordinary sense of the word, 
I heard all the evidence against him." 

"Oh, you did?" 

"Yes," said the major. "I live near them inBarset- 
shire, and I am one of his bailsmen." 
i "Then you are an old friend, I suppose?" 

"Not exactly that; but circumBtanees make mo 
very much interested about them. I fancy that the 
cheque was left in hia house by accident, and that it 

I Ski Lat C!iraMi!li 
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^ ^ ^ •>« thought it WM huL" 

u^' V*«" Mid Jobnnv. 
«^ " ^e'y odd, you know." 
J»ot it g a kind of oddity that Ihey don't like at 

"The great cruelty is," said the major, "that what- 
ever may be the result, the punishment will fiOl so 
neavily, upon his wife and daughters. I think the 
wnole county ought to come forward and take them 
by the hand. Well, good-hy. HI drive on, as Tm a 
little m a hurry." 

"^^d-by," said Johnny. *Tm very glad to have 
"ad the pleasure of meeting you." "He's a good sort 
of a fellow after all," he said to himself vhen the gig 
1^ passed on. "He wouldn't have talked in that way 
" he had meant to hang hack." 

CHAPTER IL 

Mr. Toogood. 

Mb. Grawlet had declared to Mr. Robarts, that he 
would summon no legal aid to his assistance at the 
coming trial. The reader may, perhaps, remember the 
impetuosity with which he rejected the advice on this 
subject which was conveyed to him by Mr. Kobarts 
with all the authority of Archdeacon Grantly's name. 
"Tell the archdeacon," he had said, "that 1 wiU have 
none of his advice." And then Mr. Robarts had left 
him, fully convinced that any ftirther interference on 
his part could be of no avail. Nevertheless, the words 
which had then been spoken were not without effect 
This coming trial iraa ever present to Idi. Crawley's 
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wind, and tboagh, when driven to discnaa tlie subject, 
he would speak ot it with high spirit, as he liad done 
both to the bishop and to Mr- Robarts, yet in his long 
hoars of privacy, or when alone with hia wife, his 
epirit was anything but high. "It will kill me," he 
would say to her. "I shall get salvation thus. Death 
will relieve me, and I shall never be called upon to 
stand before those cruel eager eyea." Then would she 
try to say worda of comfort, sometimes soothing him as 
thuagh he were a child, and at others bidding him be 
a man, and remember that as a man he should have 
sufficient endurance to bear the eyea of any crowd that 
might be there to look at him. 

'■'I think I will go up to London," he said to her 
eTsning, very soon atler the day of Mr. £obarte'a 

"Go up to London, Joaiahl" Mr. Crawley had not 
Q up t« London once since they had been settled 
at Hogglestock, and this sudden resolution on hie port 
frightened hia wife. "Go up to London, dearest! and 

"I will tell you why. They all say that I i^honld 
speak to some man of the law whom I may trust about 
this coming trial. 1 traat no one in these parts. Not, 
mark you, that I say that they are untrustworthy. 
God forbid that I should so speak or even so think of 
men whom I know not. But the matter has become 
eo common in men's mouths at fiarchester and at 
Silverbridge, that I cannot endure to go among them 
and to talk of it. t will go up to London, and I will 
see your cousin, Mr. John Toogood, of Gray's I; 
Now in this scheme there was an amount of everyday 
prodeace which startled Mrs, Crawley a,\ia()&\. «& -msv^ 
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aa did tlie proepect of the difficulties to be overcome 
if the jonraey were to be made. Her bnaband, in the 
first place, had never once seen Mr. John Toogood; 
and in days very long back, when he and ahe were 
making iheir first gallant struggle, — for in those days 
it had been gallant, — down in their Cornish curacy, 
he had reprobated certain Toogood civilities, — pro- 
fessional civilities, — which had been proffered, pecri 
haps, with too plain an intimation that on the score oH 
relationship the professional work shonld be done witJt- 
out payment. The Mr. Toogood of those days, who 
had been Mrs. Crawley's nncle, and the father of Mrs. 
£ameB and grandfather of our Mend Johnny Eames, 
had been much angered by some correspondence which 
had grown up between him and Mr. Crawley, and 
from that day there bad been a cessation of all inter- 
conrsB between the families. Since those days that 
Toogood had been gathered to the ancient Toogoods 
of old, and the son reigned on the family throne in 
Baymond'a Buildings. The present Toogood was 
therefore first-cousin to Mrs, Crawley. Bnt there had 
been no intimacy between them. Mrs. Crawley had 
not seen her cousin since her marriage, — as indeed 
she hod seen none of her relations, having been 
eatranged from them by the singular bearing of her 
hnaband. She knew that her couain stood high in his 
profession, the firm of Toogood and Crump, — Crump 
and Toogood it should have been properly called in 
these days, — having always held its head up high 
above all dirty'work; ajid she felt that her husband 
could look for advice from no better source. But how 
wotdd snch a one as be manage to tell his st^ry to a 
^traogBi? Nay, how-iroald he find his way alone into 
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m, tu tell his Btory at all, — so strange 
a to the world? And then the expemte! "If you 
do not wish me to applj to your tonsiii, say ao, and 
there shall be aa end of it," said Mr. Crawley ia aa 
angry tone. 

"Of conrse I would wisli it. I believe him to be 
an excellent man, and a good lawyer." 

"Then why should I not go to his chambers? In 
fonn& pauperis I must go to him, and must tell him so. 
I cannot pay bim for the labour of his counsel, nor for 
Bucli minutes of his time as I Bhall use." 

" Oh, Joeiab, you need not apeak of tbat." 

"But I must speak of it Can I go to a profes- 
sional man, who keeps as it were bis shop open for 
those who may think fit to come, and purchase of him, 
and take of his goods, and afterwards, when the goods 
have been used, teil him that I have not the price in 
my handV I will not do that, Mary, Yon think that 
I am mad, that I know not what I do. Yea, — I see 
it in your eyes; and you are sometimes partly right. 
Bat I am not so mad but that I know what is honest. 
I will -tell your cousin that I am sore straitened , and 
brought down into the very dust hy misfortune. And 
I will beseech him, for what of ancient feeling of 
family he may bear to you, to listen to me for a while. 
And I will be very short, and, if need be, will bide 
bis time patiently, and perhaps he may say a word to 
me that may be of use." 

There was certainly very much in this lo provoke 
Mrs. Crawley. It was not only that ahe knew well 
that her cousin would give ample and immediate atten- 
^oa, and lend himself thoroughly to the matter without 
kldea of payment, — but that ahe could not q^uJte 
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bellere that lier husbaad's hiumiity wag true Lumilitji' 
She Btrove to believe it, but knew that she failed. 
After all it was only a feeling on bor part. Tbere was 
na argument within herself about it. An unpleasant 
taste came across the palate of her miiid, as sudi s 
§avour will sometimes, from some unexpected bi 
come across the palate of the mouth. Well; she 
only gulp at it, and swallow it and excuse it Among 
the aalad that comes from your garden a bitter leaf 
will now and then make its way into your salad-bowl. 
Alas, there were so many bitter leaves ever making 
their way into her bowl I "What I mean is, Josiah, 
that DO long explanation will be needed, I think, from 
what I remember of him, that he would do for us 
'tiling that he could do." 

"Then I will go to the man, and will humble 
before him. £ven that, bard as it is to me, may 
le a duty that I owe," Mr. Crawley as he stud this 
ras remembering the fact that he was a clergyman 
Gharcb of England, and that he bad a rank of bis 
, in the country, wliich, did he ever do sucli a tiling 
JO out to dinner in company, would establish foe 
a certain right of precedence; whereas this attorney, 
rbmn he was speaking, was, so to say, nobody 
ic eyes of the world. 

"There need be no humbling, Josiah, other tbaii 
that which is due from man to man in all circum-4 
stances. But never mind; we will not talk about that 
If it seema good to you , go to Mr. Toogood. I thinl 
that it is good. Uay 1 write to him and say that yoi 
will go?" 

"I will write myself; it will be more seemly." 
Then the wife paused before she askpd the i 
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(|aesdon, — paused for some miuute or two, and then 
asked it with ansions doabt, — "And may I go with 
you, JosiaL ?" 

"Why shouid two go when one can do the work?" 
he answered eharplj. "Have we money so much at 
command?" 

"Indeed, no." 

"Yon should go aud do it all, for you aie wiser in 
these things than I am, were it not that I may not 
dare to show — that I submit myself to my wife." 

"Nay, my dear !" 

"But it is ay, my dear. It is so. Thia is a thing 
Bneh as men do; not such as womeu do, nnlesa they 
he forlorn and unaided of men. I know that I am 
weak where you are strong ; that I am crazed where 
you are cleaj-witted. 

"1 meant not that, Josiah. It was of your health 
that I thought." 

" Nevertheleas it is as I say, but, for all that, it 
may not be that you should do my work. There are 
those watching me who would say, 'Lo! he confesses 
himself incapable.' And then soma one would whisper 
something of a madhouse. Mary, I fear that worse 
than a prison." 

"May God in His mercy forbid such cruelty I" 

"But I muHt look to it, my dear. Do you think 
that that woman, who sits there at Barchester in high 
places, disgracing herself and (hat puny eoclesiaatical 
lord who is her husband, — do you think that ahe 
would not immure me if she could? She is a she-wolf^ 
— only less reasonable than the dumb brute as she 
afaarpens her teeth in malice coming from anger, and 
not in malice coming from hunger as do the outer 
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wolves of the forest I tell yon, Mary, that if she had 
a colourable ground for her action, she would swear 
to-morrow that I am mad." 

'*You shall go alone to London." 

"Yes, I will go alone. They shall not say that I 
cannot yet do my own work as a man should do it. I 
stood up before him, the puny man who is called a 
bishop, and before her who makes herself great by his 
littleness, and I scorned them both to their faces. 
Though the shoes which I had on were all broken, as 
I myself could not but see when I stood, yet I was 
greater than they were with all their purple and fine 
linen." 

"But, Josiah, my cousin will not be harsh to you." 

"Well, — and if he be not?" 

" Ill-usage you can bear; and violent ill-usage, such 
as that which Mrs. Proudie allowed herself to exhibit, 
- you can repay with interest; but kindness seems to be 
too heavy a burden for you." 

"I will strtlggle. I will endeavour. I will speak 
but little, and, if possible, I will listen much. Now, 
my dear, I will write to this man, and you shall give 
me the 'address that is proper for him." Then he wrote 
the letter, not accepting a word in the way of dictation 
from his wife, but "craving the great kindness of a 
short interview, for which he ventured to become a 
solicitor, urged thereto by his wife's assurance that one 
with whom he was connected by family ties would do 
as much as this for the possible preservation of the 
honour of the family." In answer to this, Mr. Toogood 
wrote back as follows: — "Dear Mr. Crawley, I will 
be at my office all Thursday morning next from ten to 
two, and will take care that you shan't be kept waiting 
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ten minates. Yoa paraoae never like 
; hadn't you better uome and bretikfast 
1 Muria at Dine ? then we'd have a talk as 
e office. YouTB always, Thomas Tooqood," 
And the letter was dated frum the attorney's private 
litiDBe ill Tavistock Square. 

"I am sure he moons to be kind," stud Mrs. 
Crawley. 

"Doubtless be means to be kind. But his kindness 
ia rough; — I will not Bay unmannerly, at; the word 
_WOnld be hareh. 1 have never even seen the lady 
I he calls Maria." 
} his wife !" 
"So I would venture to mippose; bat she is un- 
sown to me. I will write af^ain, and thank him, and 
say that T will be with him at ten to the moment." 
There were still many things to be settled before 
' the journey could be made. Mr. Crawley, in bis first 
plan, proposed that he should go up by night mail 
trun, travelling in tlie third class, haviug walked over 
to Silverhridge to meet itj that he aliould then walk 
about London from 6 >.m. to 10 a.m., and afterwards 
come down by an afternoon train to which a tbjrd 
class was also attached. But at last his wife persuaded 
him that such a task as that, performed in the middle 
of the winter, would be enougb to kill any man, and 
that, if attempted, it would certainly kill him; and he 
coDsented at last to sleep the night in town, - — being 
specially moved thereto by discovering that lie could, 
in conformity with Ibis scheme, get in and out of the 
triua at a station considerably nearer to him than 
^BJlverbridgc, and that he could get a return-ticket at a 
^HU-cltUH fare. The whole Journey, he found, could 
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be done for a pound, allowing him seven shillings for 
his night^s expenses in London; and out of the re- 
sources of the family there were produced two so- 
vereigns, so that in the event of accident he would not 
utterly be a castaway from want of funds. 

So he started on his journey after an early dinner, 
almost hopeful through the new excitement of a journey 
to London, and his wife walked with him nearly as far 
as the station. "Do not reject my cousin^s kindness," 
were the last words she spoke. 

"For his professional kindness, if he will extend it 
to me, I will be most thankful," he replied. She did 
not dare to say more; nor had she dared to write 
privately to her cousin, asking for any special help, 
lest by doing so she should seem to impugn the suffi- 
ciency and stability of her husband^s judgment. He 
got up to town late at night, and having made inquiry 
of one of the porters, he hired a bed for himself in the 
neighbourhood of the railway station. Here he had a 
cup of tea and a morsel of bread-and-butter, and in the 
morning he breakfasted again on the same fare. "No, 
I have no luggage," he had said to the girl at the 
public-house, who had asked him as to his travelling 
gear. "If luggage be needed as a certificate of re- 
spectability, I will pass on elsewhere," said he. The 
girl stared, and assured him that she did not doubt his 
respectability. "I am a clergyman of the Church of 
England," he had said, "but my circumstances prevent 
me from seeking a more expensive lodging." They 
did their best to make him comfortable, and, I think, 
almost disappointed him in not heaping further mis- 
fortunes on Ids head. 

He was in Raymond's Buildings at half- past nine, 
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and for half an Lour walked up uud down die nm- 
brsgeous pavement, — it used to be umbrageous, but 
perhaps the treea have gone now, — before the doors 
of the various chambers. He could Lear the clock 
strike from Gray's Inn; and the moment that it had 
struck he was turning in, but was encountered in the 
paseaga by Mr. Toogood, who was equally punctual 
with himfielf Strange stories about Mr. Crawley Lad 
reached Mr. Toogood'e household, and that Maria, the 
mentloti of whose ChnBtian name had been so offensive 
to the clergyman. Lad begged her husband not to be a 
mnment late. Poor Mr. Toogood , who ou ordinary 
days did perhaps take a few minutes' grace, was thus 
hurried away almost with his breakfast in Lis throat, 
and, as we have seen, just saved himself. "Perhaps, 
sir, you are Mr. Crawley? " be said, in a good-Lumoured, 
cheery voice. He was a good-humoured, cheery-looking 
man, about fifty years of age, with grizzled hair and 
snuburnt face, and large whiskers. Nobody would have 
taken him to he a partner in any of those great houses 
of which we have read iu history, — the Quirk, Gam- 
mon and Snaps of the profession, or the Dodson and 
Poggs, who are immortal, 

"That is ray name, air," said Mr, Crawley, taking 
off Lis hat and bowing low, "and I am here hy appoint- 
ment to meet Mr. Toogood, the solicitor, whose name I 
Be« affixed upon the door-post." 

"I am Mr. Toogood, the solicitor, and I hope I 
see you quite well , Mr. Crawley." Then the attorney 
tibook hands with the clergyman and preceded him up- 
stairs to the front room on the first door. "Here wo 
are, Mr. Crawley, and pray take a chair. I wish you 
could have made it couveuient to come and see us j 
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iome. We axe rather long, as my wife sayB, — Ion 

in family, she meaas, and therefore are not very we 

off for spare beds — " 
^^ "Oh, sir." 

^^^L "I've twelve of 'em living, Mr. Crawley, ^ from 
^^^^Mghteeu years, the eldest, — a. girl, down to eightee 
^^^^niontliB the youngest, — a boy, and they go in an 
^^^ijiit, boy and girl, boy and girl, like the cogs of 

wheel. They ain't such far away distant coosins from 

your own young ones — only first, once, a 
l^^^call it." 

^^^L "I am aware that there is a family tie, or I ehould 
^^^^hot have ventured to trouble yon." 
^^^P "Blood is thicker than water; isn't it? I often say 
l^^^that I heard of one of your girls only yesterday, 

She is staying somewhere down in the country, not far 

from where my sister lives — Mrs. Eames, the widow 
B|^^^)f poor John Eames, who never did any good In this 
^^^^borld. I daresay you've heard of her?" 
^^^^B "The name is familiar to me, Mr. Toogood." 
^^^^f "Of course it is. I've a nephew down there juat 
^^^now, and he saw your girl the olher day; — very 

highly he spoke of her too. Let me see; — how many 

IB it you have?" 
^^^ "Three living, Mr. Toogood," 

^^^^^ "I've just four times three; — that's the difTerenca. 
^^^^Bat I comfort myself witli the test abont the quiver 
^^^B^oo know; and I tell them tliat when they've eat up 
l^^^'atl the butter, they'll have to take their bread dry." 
"I trust the young people take your tcauhlng in i 

proper spirit," 

don't know much about spirit. There's spiiit 

Uiougb. My second girl, Lucy, (old me that if I cuw 
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home to-day without tickets for the pantomime I 
shouldn't have any dinner allowed me. That's the 
way they treat me. But we understand each other at 
home. We're all pretty good friends there, thank 
God. And there isn't a sick chick among the boil- 
ing." r 

"You have many mercies for which you should in- 
deed be thankful," said Mr. Crawley, gravely. 

"Yes, yes, yes; that's true. I think of that some- 
times, though perhaps not so much as I ought to do. 
But the best way to be thankful is to use the goods 
the gods provide you. *The lovely Thais sits beside 
you. Take the goods the gods provide you.' I often 
say that to my wife, till the children have got to 
calling her Thais. The children have it pretty much 
their own way with us, Mr. Crawley." 

By this time Mr. Crawley was almost beside him- 
self, and was altogether at a loss how to bring in the 
matter on which he wished to speak. He had ex- 
pected to find a man who in the hurry of London 
business might perhaps just manage to spare him five 
minutes, — who would grapple instantly with the subject 
that was to be discussed between them, would speak 
to him half-a-dozen hard words of wisdom, and would 
then dismiss him and turn on the instant to other 
matters of important business; — but here was an 
easy familiar fellow, who seemed to have nothing on 
earth to do, and who at this first meeting had taken 
advantage of a distant family connexion to tell him 
evexything about the affairs of his own household. And 
then how peculiar were the domestic traits which he 
toldt What was Mr. Crawley to say to a man who 
had taught his own children to call their mother 
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Thais? Of Thais Mr. Crawley did know something, 
and he forgot to remember that perhaps Mr. Toogood 
knew less. He felt it, however, to be very difficult to 
submit the details of his case to a gentleman who 
talked in such a strain about his own wife and children. 

But something must be done. Mr. Crawley, in his 
present frame of' mind, could not sit and talk about 
Thais all day. "Sir," he said, "the picture of your 
home is very pleasant, and I presume that plenty 
abounds there." 

"Well, you know, pretty toll-loll for that. With 
twelve of 'em, Mr. Crawley, I needn't tell you they are 
not all going to have castles and parks of their own,, 
unless they can get 'em off their own bats. But I pay 
upwards of a hundred a year each for my eldest three 
boys' schooling, and I've been paying eighty for the 
girls. Put that and that together and see whart it 
eomes to. Educate, educate, educate; that's my word." 

"No better word can be spoken, sir^" 

"I don't think there's a girl in Tavistock Square 
that can beat Polly, — she's the eldest, called after 
her mother, you know; — that can beat her at the piafio. 
And Lucy has read Lord Byron and Tom Moore all 
through, every word of 'em. By Jove, I believe she 
knows most of Tom Moore by heart. And the young 
uns are coming on just as well." 

"Pttrhaps, sir, as your time is, no doubt, pre- 
cious — " 

"Just at this time of the day we don't care so much 
about it, Mr. Crawley, and one doesn't catch a new 
cousin every day, you know." 

"However, if you will allow me, — " 

"We'll tackle to? Very well; so be it. Now, Mr. 
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Crawley, let me Lear what it is that I can do for you." 
Of a auddeu, as tSr. Toogood spoke thciio Itut worde, 
the whole tone of his voice seemed tq change, and 
even the position of his body became so much altered 
as to indicate a diEFercnt kind of man. "You just tell 
yoor st«ry in yonr own way, and I won't interrupt 
yoa till you've done. That's always the hest." 

"I moat first crave your attention to an unfortunate 
preliminary," said Mr- Crawley. 

"And what ia that?" 

"I come before you in forma pauperiB." Here 
Mr. Crawley paused and stood up before the attorney 
-with his hands croseed one upon the other, bending 
low, as though calling attention to the poorness of his 
raiment. "I know that I have no justification for my 
conduct. I have nothing of reason to offer why I 
should trespaHs upon your time. I am a poor man, 
1 cannot pay you for your services." 
I "Oh, bother!" said Mr. Toogood, jumping out of 

j "I do not know whether your charity will grant 
ptjQiat which I ask — " 

let's have any more of this," Biud the at- 
Wb none of us like this kind of thing at 
If I can be of any service to you, you're as wel- 
come to it as flowora in May; and as for hilling my 
firHt-couait), which your wife ia, I should as soon think 
f seeding iu an account to my own." 
''^nt, Mr. Toogood, — " 

a yon go on now with yonr story; I'll put the 
^U right" 
T was bound to be explicit, Mr. Toogood." 
Yflry well; now you have been o^tplicit with a 
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vengea^e, and you may heave a-head. Let's hear 
the stoiy, and if I can help you I will. When IVe 
said that, you may be sure I mean it IVe heard 
something of it before; but let me hear it all £rom 
you." 

Then Mr. Crawley began and told the story. Mr. 
Toogood was actually true to his promise and let the 
narrator go on with his narrative without interruption. 
When Mr. Crawley came to his own statement that 
the cheque had been paid to him by Mr. Soames, and 
went on to say that that statement had been false, — 
"I told him that, but I told him so wrongly," and then 
paused, thinking that the lawyer would ask some ques- 
tion, Mr. Toogood simply said, "Go on; go on. I'll 
come back to all that when you've done." And he 
merely nodded his head when Mr. Crawley spoke of 
his second. statement, that the money had come from 
the dean. "We had been bound together by close ties 
of early familiarity," said Mr. Crawley, "and in former 
years our estates in life were the same. But he has 
prospered and I have failed. And when creditors 
were importunate, I consented to accept relief in money 
which had previously been often offered. And I must 
acknowledge, Mr. Toogood, while saying this, that I 
have known, — have known with heartfelt agony, — 
that at former times my wife has taken that &om my 
friend Mr. Arabin, with hand half-hidden from me, 
which I have refused. Whether it be better to eat — 
the bread of charity, — or not to eat bread at all, I, 
for myselfj have no doubt," he said; "but when the 
want strikes one's wife and childifen, and the charity 
strikes only oneself, then there is a doubt." When he 
spoke thus, Mr. Toogood got up, and thrusting hia 
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inlo liis waistcoat (inckets valkcd about tlie 
sciairaing, "By George, by George, by <ikir^!" 
Uni tie Blill let tlie man go on with bis ^tory, and 
beard him out at last to the end. 

"And they committed ycm for trial at the next Bar- 
chester aasiaea?" said the lawyer. 
"They did." 

"And you employed no lawyer before the magis- 
trates?" 

"None; — I refuBed to employ any one." 
"Yon were wrong there, Mr. Crawley. I must be 
allowed to say that you were wrong there." 

"I may possibly have been so frnm your point of 
view, Mr. Toogood; but jtemiit me to esplain. I — " 
"It's no good explaining now. Of course you must 
employ a lawyer for your defence, — an attorney who 
will pat the case into the hands of counsel." 
"But that I cannot do, Mr. Toogood." 
" You mnst do it. If you don't do it, your friends 
should do it for yon. If you don't do it, everybody 
will say you're mad. There isn't a single solicitor yon 
could find within half a mile of you at this moment 
who wouldn't give you the same adviee, not a single 
man, either, who has got a head on his shoulders worth 
a turnip." 

When Mr. Crawley was told that madness wonid 
be laid to his charge if he did not do as he was bid, 
his face became very black, and assumed something of 
that look of determined obstinacy which it had worn 
when ho was standing in the presence of the bishop 
■od Mrs. Proudie. "It may he so," he said. "It may 
^s you say, Mr. Toogood. Hut theae neighbours of 
i whose Collected wisdom you speak wilh so 

■I OhimIcIi <if Baiul. It. '^ 
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mncli certainty, would hardly recommend me to indulge 
in a luxury for wluch I have no means of paying." 

"Who thinks about paying under such circumstances 
as these?" 

"I do, Mr. Toogood." 

"The wretchedest costermonger that comes to grief 
has a barrister in a wig and gown to give him his 
chance of escape." 

"But I am not a costermonger, Mr. Toogood, — 
though more wretched perhaps than any costermonger 
now in existence. It is mv lot to have to endure the 
sufferings of poverty, and at the same time not to be 
exempt from those feelings of honour to which poverty 
is seldom subject. I cannot afford to call in legal 
assistance for which I cannot pay, — and I will not 
do it." 

"I'll carry the case through for ySu. It certainly 
is not just my line of business, — but Til see it carried 
through for you." 

"Out of your own pocket?" 

"Never mind; when I say I'll do ft. ^^ingV Til 
do it." 

"No, Mr. Toogood; this thing you can not do. But 
do not suppose I am the less grateful." 

"What is it I can do then? Why do you come to 
me if you won't take my advice?" 

After this the conversation went on for a consider- 
able time without touching on any point which need 
be brought palpably before the reader's eye. The 
attorney continued to beg the clergyman to have his 
case managed in the usual way, and went so far as to 
tell him that he would be ill-treating his wife and 
family if he continued to be obstinate. But the clergy- 
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man 'was not shaken &om Lis resolve, and was at last 
able to ask Mr. Toogood what he had better do, — 
how he bad better attempt to defend himself', — on the 
nnderstandiDg that no legal aid was to be employed. 
'When this qnestion was at last asked in auch a. way 
as to demand an answer, Mr. Toogood eat for a moment 
or two in silence, lie felt that an answer was not only 
demanded, but almost enforced; and yet there might 
be much difficulty in giving it. 

"Mr. Toogood," said Mr. Crawley, seeing the 
attorney's hesitation, "I declare to you before God, 
tliat my only object will be to enable the jury to know 
abont this sad matter all that I know myself. If I 
could open my breast to them I should be satisfied. 
But then a priaoner can say nothing; and what he does 
eay is ever acconnted false." 

"That is why you should have legal assistance." 
"We bad already come to a conclusion on that 
matter, as I thought," said Mr. Cra«'ley. 

Mr, Toogood paused for another moment or two, 
and then dashed at his answer; or rather, dashed at a 
counter question. "Mr. Crawley, where did you get 
the cheque? You must pardon me, you know; or, if 
yon wish it, I will not press the question. But so much 
hangs on that, you know." 

"Every thing would hang on it, — if I only knew," 
"Yon mean that you forget?" 

"Absolutely; totally. I wish, Mr. Toogood, I could 
explain to yon the toilsome perseverance with which I 
bavft cudgelled my poor brains, endeavouring to ex- 
tnct from them some aciatilla of memory that would 
"ime." 
t*'Cotlld yon Imve picked it up in (ho house?" 
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V^^^^^'^a it came to JI"^ ff® ^^ ^^^*' ^°^ whatever 
^o^^ Vr0ow nxe ' tnow myself as no one else 

1 P^^i A not ha T^^® '^ ™y ^o'lse* o^ 0^ the road, I 

Bb^^^^lie sna -^ ®^Pt *il^ I l»ad taken steps to restore 

H ^^ -an T ^^^ owner. 80 much I can say. But, 

otlie^^^V* *^^^^ such matters so shandypated, that I 

can trtt_®'^ J^jyself to be sure of nothing. I thought— I 

certainly thought — »' 6 8 

''You thought what?" 

''I ^^^^^* t^^* it tad been given to me by my 

friend the dean. I remember well that I was in Ms 

library at Barchester, and I was somewhat provoked in 

epirit. There were lying on the floor hundreds of 

volumes, all glittering with gold, and reeking with new 

leather from the binders. He asked me to look at his 

toys. Why should I look at them? There was a time, 

l)ut the other day it seemed, when he had been glad 

to borrow from me such treasures as I had. And it 

seemed to me that he was heartless in showing me 

these things. Well; I need not trouble you with aU 

that." 

"60 on; — go on. Let me hear it all, and I shall 
learn something." 

' I know now how vain, how vile I was. I always 
know afterwards how low the spirit has grovelled. I 
had gone to him then because I had resolved to humble 
myself, and, for my wife's sake, to ask my friend — 
for money. With words which were very awkward, 
— which no doubt were ungracious — I had asked 
him, and he had bid me follow him from his hall into 
his library. There he left me awhile, and on returning 
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) with a Bmile diat lie bad sent for money, ~^ 
ud, if I can remember, tlie sura lie named was fifty 
pounds." 

"But it has turned ont, as yoa say, that you haye 
payed fifty pounds with his money — besides the 
cheque." 

"That 18 true; — that is quite true. There is uo 
doabt of that But as I was saying, — then he fell to 
talking about the books, and I waA angered, I was 
Tery sore in my heart. From the moment in which 
the words of beggary had passed from my lipa , I hiid 
repented. And he bad laughed and had taken it gaily. 
I turned upon him and told him that I had changed 
my mind. I was grateful, but I would not have hia 
money. And so I prepared to go. But lie argued with 
me, and would not let me go, — telling me of my wife 
and of my children, and while he argued tliere carae 
a knock at the door, and something was handed in, 
and I knew that it was the baud of Jiis wife." 

"It was tbe money, I suppose?" 

"Yes, Mr. Toogood; it was the money. And I 
became the more uneasy, because she herself is rich. 
I liked it the less because it seemed to come from her 
hand. But I took it. "What could I do when he re- 
minded me that I could not keep my parish unless 
certain sums were paid? He gave me a little parcel 
in a cover, and I took it, — and left him sorrowing- 
I had never before come quite to that; — tbough, 
iodeed, it bad in fact been often so before. What was 
the difference whether fbe alms were given into my 
hands or into my wife's?" 
"' "Yon are too touchy about it all. Mr. Crawley." 

J'Or course I am. Do you try it, and see whelhet 
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yoa will be touchy. You have worked hard at your 
profession, I daresay." 

"Well, yes; pretty well. To tell the truth, I have 
worked hard. By George, yes! It's not so bad now 
as it used to be." 

"But you have always earned your bread; bread 
for yourself, and bread for your wife and little ones. 
You can buy tickets for the play." 

"I couldn't always buy tickets, mind you." 

"I have worked as hard, and yet I cannot get 
bread. I am older than you, and I cannot earn my 
bare bread. Look at my clothes. If you had to go 
and beg from Mr. Crump, would not you be touchy?" 

"As it happens. Crump isn't so well off as I am." 

"Never mind. But I took it, and went home, and 
for two. days I did not look at it And then there 
came an illness upon me, and I know not what passed. 
But two men who had been hard on me came to the 
house when I was out, and my wife was in a terrible 
state; and I gave her the money, and she went into 
Silverbridge and paid them." 

"And this cheque was with what you gave her?" 

"No; I gave her money in notes, — just fifty 
pounds. When I gave it her, I thought I gave it all; 
and yet afterwards I thought I remembered that in my 
illness I had found the cheque with the dean's money. 
But it was not so." 

"You are sure of that?" 

"He has said that he put five notes of 10/. each 
into the cover, and such notes I certainly gave to my 
wife." 

"Where then did you get the cheque?" Mr. 
Crawley again paused before he answered. "Surely, 
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ffyoa will Ciert year mind, yon will remember," said 
the lawyer. "Wliere did you get the cheque?" 
"X do not kaow." 

Mi. Toogood threw himself back iii his chair, took 
lus knee up into his lap to nm^e it, uad began to think 
irfit He sat thinking of it for some minutes without 
■ word, — perhaps for five minutes, though the time 
wamed to be much longer to Mr. Crawley, who was, 
however, determined that he would not interrupt him. 
And Mr, Toogood'g thoughts were at variance with 
1&. Toogood's former words. Perhaps, after all, this 
Kheme of Mx. Crawley's, — or rather the mode of 
defence on which he had resolved without any Bcheme, 
— might be the best of which the case admitted. It 
might be well that he should go into court without a 
lawyer. "He has convinced me of his innocence," 
Mr. Toogood said to himself, ''and why should be not 
convince a jury? Ho has convinced me, not because 
I am specially soft, or because I love the man, — for 
as to that I dislike him rather than otherwise; — but 
because there is either real truth in his words, or elsQ 
BO well-feigned a show of troth that no jury can tell 
the difference. I think it is true. By George, I thinb 
he did get the twenty pounds honestly, and that he 
does not this moment know where he got it, He may 
have put his fiuger into my eye; but, if bo, why not 
also into the eyes of a jury?" Then he released his 
leg, and Epoke something of his thoughts aloud. "It's 
a sad. story," he said; "a very sad story." 

"Well, yes, it's sad enough. If you could see my 
house, you'd say so." 

"I haven't a doubt but what you're as innocent aa 
BTr. Toogood, as he said this, felt a little 
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twinge of conscience. He did believe Mr. Crawley to 
be innocent, but he was not so sure of it as his words 
would seem to imply. Nevertheless he repeated the 
words again; — "as innocent as I am." 

"I don't know," said Mr. Crawley. "I don't know. 
I think I am; but I don't know." 

"I believe you are. But you see the case is a very 
distressing one. A jury has a right to say that the 
man in possession of a cheque for twenty pounds should 
account for his possession of it. If I understand the 
story aright, Mr. Soames will be able to prove that he 
brought the cheque into your house, and, as far as he 
knows, never took it out again." 

"I suppose so; all the same, if he brought it in, 
then did he also take it out again." 

"I am saying what he will prove, — or, in other 
words, what he will state upon oath. You can't con- 
tradict him. You can't gQt into the box to do it, — 
even if that would be of any avail; — and I am glad 
that you cannot, as it would be of no avail. And you 
can put no one else into the box who can do so." 

"No; no." 

"That is to say, we think you cannot do so. People 
can do so many things that they don't think they can 
do; and can't do so many things that they think that 
they can do! When will the dean be home?" 

"I don't know." 

"Before the trial?" 

"I don't know. I have no idea." 

"It's almost a toss-up whether he'd do more harm 
or good if he were there." 

"I wish he might be there if he has anything to say, 
whether it might be for harm or good." 



"And Mrs. Arabin; — she ia willi tim?" 
"Tliey tell me slie is not. She is in Europe. I|e 
ia in Palestine." 

"[n Palestine, is he?" 

"So they tell me. A dean can go where he likes. 
Bt has DO care of eoula to stand in the way-^of his 
pleaiiireB." 

"He hasn't, — hasn't he? I wish I were a dean; 
Ihst 19, if I were not a. lawyer. Might I write a line 
to the dean, — and to JIre, Dean, if it Beemed fit? 
Ton wouldn't mind that? As yon have come to see 
your cousin at last, — and very glad I nm Aat you 
bare, — yon mnst leave him a little discretion. I won't 
ay anything I oughtn't to say." Mr. Crawley opposed 
this scheme for some time, but at IbbI consented to the 
proposition. "And I'll tell you what, Mr. Crawley; I 
&ffl very fond of cathedrals, I am indeed; and I have 
long wanted to see Barcheater. There's a very fine 
what-you-m ay-call-em; isn't there? Well; I'll just run 
down at the assizes. We have nothing to do in Lon- 
don when the judges are in the country, — of course." 
Mr. Toogood looked into Mr. Crawley's eyes as he 
Bold this, to see If his iniquity were detected, but the 
perpetual curate was altogether innocent in these mat- 
ters. "Yes; I'll just run down for a mouthful of fi^sh 
air. Of course I shan't open my mouth in court. But 
I might say one word to the dean, if he'a there; — and 
one word to Mr. Soames. Who is conducting the pro- 
Beeution?" Mr. Crawley said that Mr. Walker was 
doing 60. "Walker, Walker, Walker? oh, — yes; 
~VfJker Bind Winthrop, isn't it? A decent sort of man, 
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" I liftve heard notbing to hia diecredit, Mr. Toogood." 
"And that's eaying a great deal for a lawyer. Well, 
Mr. Crawley, if notlung else coraea out between thia, 
and that, — nothing, that is, that shall clear yoar 
memory ahout that unfortunate bit of paper, you musfe. 
simply tell your story to the jury as you've told it to' 

I me. I don't think any twelve men in England woul4. 

^^B convict you; — I don't indeed." 
^^H; "You think they would not?" 

^^^^ "Of course I've only heard one side, filr. Crawley." 
^^^K "No, — ■ no, — no, that ia U'ue." 
^^^^L "But judging as well as I can judge from one eids^ 
^^^^E don't think a jury can convict you. At any rate I'll: 
l^^fpH you at Barchester, and I'll write a lino or two be^ 
^^^tbre the ti^al, just to find out anything that can bf 
found out And you're sure you won't come and take 
a bit of mutton with us in the Square? The girls would, 

■be delighted to see you, aud so would Maria." Mr, 
Crawley said that ho was quite sure he could not iq 
piat, and then having tendered reiterated thanks to hii 
BjBW friend in words which were touching in epite o 
their old-fashioned gravity, he took his leave, andt 
walked hack again to the puhlic-house at Faddingtoc 
He returned home to Hoggleatock on the san 
afternoon, reaching that place at nine in the evenin 
Uuring the whole of the day after leaving Eaymond'a 
Buildings he was thinking of the lawyer, and of tbi 
words which the lawyer had spoken. Althongh he ha( 
1 disposed to quarrel with Mr. Toogood on man; 
ints, although he had been more than once disgustet 
the attorney's bad taste, shocked by his low rooralit]^ 
1 almost insulted by his easy familiari^, still, whefl 
a interview was over, he liked the attomi:y. Whei 
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£r. Toogood Lad begun to talk, he regretted very 
fflntt that he had subjected himself tu the neuesaitj of 
3 private affairs with such a windhag of ft 
nan- but when be left the chamber he trusted Mr, Too- 
good altogether, and was very glad that be had songUt 
Ilia aid. He was tired and exhausted when he reached 
liome, as he had eaten nothing but a biscuit or two 
Bmce bis breakfast; but his ndfe got him food and tea, 
wid then asked him as to his Buccess. "Was my cousin 
W to yon?" 

"Very kind, — more than kind, — perhaps some- 
vhat too pressing in his kindness. But I find no fault. 
fJod forbid that I ahould. He is, I think, a good man, 
Bid certMuly has been good to me." 

"And what is to bo done?" ' 

"He will write to the dean." 
"1 am glad of that." 
^' A-n fl he will be at Barchester." 
utnk God for that" 
Put not as my lawyer." 

iTevertheless, I thank God that some one will he 
e who will know how to give you asBistance and ad- 

i^.... „ 

^JffTmr at Plumstead Kectory one morning, and the 
archdeacon bad inspected them alt, and then thrown 
,<^t^ ^ bis wife her share of the spoil, — as was t^e 
, of the house. As to most of Mrs. Grautly'a 
L ha never made any further inquiry. To letters 
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frwn her sister, the dean's wife, he was profoundly iii^ 
aitterent, and rarely made any inquiry as to those which 
were directed in writing with which he was not familiar. 
^«it there were others as to which, as Mrs. Grantly 
knew, he would be sure to ask her questions if she 
did not show them. No note ever reached her from 
liady Hartletop as to which he was not curious, and 
yet Lady Hartletop's notes very seldom contained much 
that was of interest. :^Now, on this morning, there came 
a letter which, as a matter of course, Mrs. Grantly 
read at breakfast, and which, she knew, would not be 
allowed to disappear without inquiry. Nor, indeed, 
did she wish to keep the letter from her husband. It 
was too important to be so treated. But she would 
have been glad to gain time to think in what spirit she 
would discuss the contents of the letter, — if only such 
time might be allowed to her. But the archdeacon 
would allow her no time. "What does Henry say, my 
dear?" he asked, before the breakfast things had been 
taken away. 

"What does he say? Well; he says . Til 

give you his letter to read by-and-by." 

"And why not now?" 

"I thought I'd read it again myself, first." 

"But if you have read it, I suppose you know 
what's in it?" 

"Not very clearly, as yet. However, there it is." 
She knew very well that when she had once been 
asked for it, no peace would be allowed to her till he 
had seen it. And, alas! there was not much pro- 
bability of peace in the house for some time after he 
should see it 

The archdeacon read the three or four first lines in 
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sQence, — and then Le burst out. "He has, lias lie? 
Then, bv heavens -" 

"Stop, dearest; Blop," said hia wit'e, rising from her 
chair and coming over lo himj "do not say words wliich 
you will suraly repent," 

"I will say words which shall make him repent. 
Be shall never have from ma a son's portion." 

"Do not make threats in anger. Do noti Yoo 
know that it is wrong. If he has offended yoa, say 
nothing about it, — even to yourself, — as to threatened 
innishments, till yon can jndgs of the ofi'ence in cool 
■ .od." 

"I am cool," stud the archdeacon, 

"No, my dear; no; yon are angry. And you have 
not even read his letter throngh." 

"I will read his letter." 

"You will see that the marriage is not imminent. 
It may be that even yet it will never take place. Tha 
young lady has refused him." 

"Psha!" 

"You will see that she has done so. He tells us so 
himself. And she baa behaved very properly." 

"Why has she refused him?" 

"There can be no doubt about the reason. She 
feels that, with this charge hanging over her father, 
she is not in a position to become the wife of any 
gentleman. You cannot but respect her for that." 

Then the archdeacon finished his sou's letter, utter- 
ing sundry interjections and ejaculations an he did bo. 

"Of course; I knew it. I understood it all," h 
said at last. "I've nothing to do with the girl. I don' 
whether she be good or bad." 
my dear!" 
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not at all, — with reference to my own 
concerns. Of course I would wish that the daughter 
of a neighhouring clergyman, — that the danghter of 
auy neighbour — that the daughter of any one what- 
Boever, ■ — should he good rather than bad. Bi 
regards Henry and me, and our mutual relation, her 
goodneaa can make no difference. Lot her he another 
Grizel, and still such a marriage must estrange him 
from me, and me from him." 
"But she has refused him," 
"Tea; and what does he say? — that he has told 
her that he will not accept her refusal. Of course we 
know what it all means. The girl I am not judging. 
The girl I will not judge. Rut my own son, to whom 
I have ever done a father's duty with a father's affec- 
tionate indulgence, ^him 1 will judge. 1 have warned 
him , and he declares himself to he careless of my 
warning. I shalt take no notice of this letter. I shall 
neither write to him about it, or speak to him about it 
But I charge you to write to him, and tell him that ir 
he does this thing he shall not have a child's portion 
from me. It is not that I will shorte.n that which would 
have been his-, but he shall have — nothing!" TheUi 
having spoken these words with a solemnity which for 
the moment silenced bin wife, be got up and loft the 
room. He left the room and closed the door, but, be- 
fore he had gone half the length of the hall towards 
his own study, he returned and addressed his 
~ ' I. "Ton understand my instructions, I hope?' 
What instmctions?" 
"That you write to Henry and tell him what I say."' 
"I will speak again to you about it by-and-by." 
"I will speak no more about it, — not n word" 
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teote. Let there be not a word more said, but oblige 
me by doing as I ask you." 

TLea lie was again about to leave the room, but 
she stopped hini. "Wait a inoment, my dear." 

"Why should I wait?" 

"That ynu may listen to me. Surely you will do 
that, when I ask you. I will write to Henry, of course, 
if you bid me; and I will give liim your message, 
whatever it may be; but not to-day, my dear." 

"Why not to-day?" 

"Becanse the sun shall go down upon your wrath 
before I become its messenger. If you choose to write 
to-day yourself, I cannot help it. I cannot hinder yon. 
If I am to write to him on your behalf I will take my 
instructions from you to-morrow morning. When to- 
morrow morning comes you will not be angry with me 
because of the delay." 

The archdeacon was by no means satisfied; hut he 
knew his wife too well, and himself too well, and the 
world too well, to insist on the immediate gratification 
of his passion. Over his bosom's mistresa he did exercise 
a certain marital control, — which was, for instance, 
quite sufficiently fixed to enable him to look down with 
thorough contempt on such a one as Bishop Proudie; 
but he was not a despot who could exact a passive 
obedience to every fautasy. His wife would not have 
written the letter for him on that day, and he knew 
very well that she would not do so. He knew also 
that she was right; — and yet he regretted his want 
of power. His anger at the present moment was very 
liot, — BO hot that he wished to wreak it, He knew 

(. it would cool before tho morrow, — aud, no doubt, 
> theoretically, that it would be most fitting 
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that it should cool. But not the less was it a matter of 
regret to him that so much good hot anger should be 
wasted, and that he could not have his will of his 
disobedient son while it lasted. He might, no doubt, 
have written himself, but to have done so would not 
have suited him. Even in his anger he could not have 
written to his son without using the ordinary terms of 
affection, and in his anger he could not bring himself 
to use those terms. "You will find that I shall be of 
the same mind to-morrow, — exactly," he said to his 
wife. *^I have resolved about it long since; and it is 
not likely that I shall change in a day." Then he 
went out, about his parish, intending to continue to 
think of his son^s iniquity, so that he might keep his 
anger hot, — red hot. Then he remembered that the 
evening would come, and that he would say his prayers; 
and he shook his head in regret, — in a regret of 
which he was only half conscious, though it was very 
keen, and which he did not attempt to analyze, — as 
he reflected that his rage would hardly be able to 
survive that ordeal. How common with us it is to 
repine that the devil is not stronger over us than he is. 
The archdeacon, who was a very wealthy man, had 
purchased a property in Plumstead, contiguous to the 
glebe-land, and had thus come to exercise in the parish 
the double duty of rector and squire. And of this 
estate in Barsetshire, which extended beyond the con- 
fines of Plumstead into the neighbouring parish of 
Eiderdown, and which comprised also an outlying farm 
in the parish of Stogpingum, — Stoke Pinguium would 
have been the proper name had not barbarous Saxon 
tongues clipped it of its proper proportions, — he had 
always intended that his son Charles should enjoy the 
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Btanee. There was other property, both in land 
and in money, for Iiis elder son, and other iigain for 
the mainteaauce of bis wife, — for the archdeacon's 
fotlicr had been for many years Bishop of BarcheBter, 
and sncl) a bishopric as that of Barc;hester had been ta 
those days vm wijrth money. Of his intention in this 
respect he had never epokeu in plain language to either 
of his Bons; but the major had for the last year or two 
enjoyed the shooting of the Bareotshire covers, giving 
vbat orders he pleased about the game; and the father 
iai enconraged him to take something like the manage- 
Bient of the property into hia bands. There might be 
lome fifteen hnndred acres of it altogether, and the 
Orchdeacon had rejoiced over it with his wife acores of 
times, saying that there was many a eqnire in the 
eounty whose elder eon wnnld never find himself haJf 
DO ■well placed as would his own younger son. Now 
tliere was a string of narrow Woods called Plnmstead 
Coppices which ran from a point near the chnrch right 
across the parish, dividing the archdeacon's land from 
the Ollathonie estate, and those coppices, or belts of 
woodland, belonged to the archdeacon. On the morn- 
ing of wHch we are speaking, the archdeacon, mounted 
on his cob, Ptill thinking of his son's iniquity and of 
his own fixed retiolve to punish him as he bad said 
that he would punish bim, opened with bis whip a 
woodland gate, from which a green muddy lane led 
tliruugh tlie trees up to the house of his gamekeeper. 
The man's wife was ill, and in his ordinary way of 
buBineas tlie archdeacon was about to call and aak at^er 
Lbt health. At the door of the cottage he found the 
"**''". who was woodman an well as gamekeeper, and 

•t Ommi-U of Bnmt 11. ■* 
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-as responsible for feneea and faggots, as well as foP 
foses and pheasants' eggs. 

"How's Martha, Pltirry?" said the archdeacou. 
"Thanking yonr reverence, she be a deal improved. 
since the mistress was here, — last Tuesday it was, 
think." 

I'm glad fif that It was only rhenmatiam, I suppose?' 
Just a tich of fever with it, your reverence, the- 
ictor said." 

Tell her I was asking after it. I won't mind get- 
ig down to-day, as I am nither buay, She has h; 
what she wanted from the house?" 

"The mistress has been very good in that way. 
She always ia, God bless herl" 

"Good-day to you, Flurry. I'll ask Mr. Sin 
come and read to her a bit this afternoon, or to-morrow 
morning," The archdeacon kept two curates, and Mr. 
Sims was one of them. ■ 

"She'll take it very kindly, your reverence, Bnt. 
■while you are here, sir, there's just a word I'd like to. 
say. I didn't happen to catch Mr. Henry when he waf, 
't6re the other day." 

''Never mind Mr. Henry; what is it you Lave 
ly?" 

"I do think, I do indeed, bW, that Mr. Thome'* 
ain't dealing fairly along of the foxes. I wouldn't 
ly a word about it, only that Mr. Henry is so parti- 

"What about the foses? What is he doing with 
^e foxes?" 

"Well, sir, he's a trapping on 'em. He is, indeedi 
r reverence. I wouldn't apeak if I wam't well nigl 
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Now the archdeacon bad never been a hunting man, 
thongb in his early days many a clergyman had been 
b the habit of hunting without losing hia clerical 
character by doing bo; bnt he bad lived all his life 
among gentlemen in a banting coonty, and bad hia 
own very strong ideaa about the trapping of foxea. 
Foxes first, and pheasants afterwards, had always been 
the rule with him as to any land of which be bimscir 
bod had the management. And no man understood 
bnter thatk be did bow to deal with keepers as to this 
matter of fos-preaerving, or knew bettor that keepers 
irill in truth obey not the words of their employers, 
but their sympathies. "Wish them to have foxes, and 
jay them, and they will have them," Mr. Sowerby of 
Obaldicotes used to say, and he in his day was reckoned 
to be the best preserver of foxea in Barsetshire, "Tell 
them to have them, and don't wish it, and pay them 
well, and you won't have a fox to interfere wiih your 
game. I don't care what a man saya to me, I can read 
it all like a book when I see his covers drawn." That 
was what poor Mr. Sowerby of Cbaldicotes used to 
say, and the archdeacon bad heard him say it a score 
of tiroes, and had learned the leason. But now his 
heart was not with the foxes, — and especially not 
with the foxes on behalf of his son Henry. "I can't 
have any meddling with Mr. Thome," he said; "I can't, 
and I won't." 

"But I don't suppose it can be Mr. Thome's order, 
yonr reverence; and Mr. Henry is so particular." 

"Of course it isn't Mr, Thome's order. Mr. Thome 
haa been a hunting man all hia life." 

"~ ' ■ ' your reverence. He 
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"I'm sure he wouldn't have the foxes twipped.** 

"Not if he knowed it, he wonldia't, your reverence. 
A gentleman of the likes of him, who's been a hunting 
over fifty yeaor, wouldn't do the Hkes of that; but tlie 
foxes is trapped, and Mr. Henry 'U be a putting it on 
me if I don't speak out They is Plumstead fozee^ 
too; and a vixen was trapped just aa*oss tbe field 
yonder, in Goshall Springs, no later than yesterdays 
morning." Flurry was now thoroughly in earnest; and, 
indeed, the trapping of a vixen in February is a serious 
thing. 

"Goshall Springs don't belong to me," said the 
archdeacon. 

"No, your reverence; they're on the UUathorBe 
property. But a word fi-om your reverence would do it 
Mr. Henry thinks more of the foxes than anything. 
The last word he told me was that it would break his 
heart if he saw the coppices drawn blank." 

"Then he must break his he€urt." The words were 
pronounced, but the archdeacon had so much command 
over himself as to speak them in such a voice that the 
man should not hear them. But it was incumbent on 
him to say something that the man should hear. "I 
will have no meddling in the matter. Flurry. Whether 
there are foxes or whether there are not, is matter of 
no great moment I will not have a word said to annoy 
Mr. Thome." Then he rode away, back through the 
wood and out on to the road, and the horse walked 
with him leisurely on, whither the archdeacon hardly 
knew, — for he was thinking, thinking, thinking. 
"Well; — if that ain't the dam'dest thing that ever 
waiB," said Flurry; "but I'll tell the squire about Thome's 
man, — damed if I don't" Now "the squire" was 
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young Squire Gretibam, tUe master of the East Barset- 
shire boande. 

But tbe archdeacoa went on thiuking, thinking, 
thinking. He could have heard nothing of bis eon to 
Btir tiim more in his favour than this strong evidence 
of his partiality for foxes. I do not mean it to be 
nndeistood that the archdeacon regarded foxes as better 
than active charity, or a contented mind, or a meek 
Bpiiit, or than self-denying temperiiuce. No doubt all 
these virtues did hold in his mind their proper plocea, 
iltogather beyond contamination of fo^res. But be bod 
prided himself on thinking that his son should be a 
country gentleman, and, probably nothing doubting as 
to the major's active charity and other virtues, was 
fleligbted to receive evidence of those tastes which he 
had ever wished to encourage in Lis son's character. 
Or rather, such evidence would have delighted him at 
•ny other time than the present. Now it only added 
more gall to his cup. "Why ehould he teach himself 
to care for such things, when be has not the spirit to 
ei^oy them," said tlie archdeacon to himself. "He is 
a fool, - — a foot. A man that has been married once, 
to go crazy after a little girl that has hardly a dress 
to ber back, and who never was in a drawing-room in 
her life! Charles h the eldest, and he shall be the 
eldest. It will be better to keep it together. It is the 
way in which the country has become what it is." He 
was out nearly all day, and did not see bis wife till 
dinneT'time. Her father, Air. Harding, was still with 
them, but had breakfasted in his own room. Not a 
word, flierefore, was said about Henry Grantly between 
the father and mother on that evening. 

Mre. Gnuitly w«e determined that, unleas provoked, 
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He ^l?^f ^^ nothing to him tiU the foUowing moming. 
him^ • sleep upon his wrath before she spoke to 
^1 ®^/n» And he was equally unwilling to recur to 

Mr L?^^^** ^*^^ ®^® permitted it, the next moming 
V ^^ passed away, and no word would have been 

his ^^* ^^* *^ "^^^^ ^^* ^*^® ®^*®^ ^^' ^^® ^^ 
orders to write, and she had undertaken to obey 

^nese orders, — with the delay of one day. Were she 
to wnte at all, — or in writing to send no message 

^ the father, there would be cause for farther anger. 

^ yet this, I think, was what the archdeacon wished, 
to-d ^,^^^*®*^<>n>" she -said, "I shall write to Heniy 

"Very well." 

And what am I to say from you?" 
^ A told you yesterday what are my intentions." 
•11 *^ ^^^ asking about that now. We hope there 
'^^i be years and years to come, in which you may 
change them, and shape them as you will. What shall 
A tell him now from you?" 

44 T ■1 ^ 

X nave nothing to say to him, — nothing; not « 
word. He knows what he has to expect from me, for 
1 have told him. He is acting with his eyes open, and 
BO am I. If he marries Miss Crawley, he must live on 
his own means. I told him that myself so plainly, 
that he can want no further intimation." Then Mrs. 
CJrantly knew that she was absolved from the burden 
of yesterday^s message , and she plumed herself on the 
prudence of her conduct On the same moming the 
archdeacon wrote the following note: — 

''Dear Thorns, — 
'*Mt. man telLs me that foxes have been trapped oa 
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Darvell's farm, just outside the coppices. I know 
noUiiDg of it myself, but I am sare you'll tuok to it. 
"Yours always, 

"T. Gbantly." 



CHAPTER IV. 



IpHERE was ^eat diitmay in Barcliestet Palace aftei 
risit paid to tlie bishop and Mrs. Proudie by that 
We clerical offender, Mr. Crawley. It will be re- 
membered, perhaps, bow be had defied the bishop with 
Bpoken words, and bow he had defied the bishop's 
wife by speaking no words to her. Por the momeut, 
no doubt, Mr. Crawley had the best of it. Mrs. Froadio 
acknowledged to herself that tins was the case; but as 
she was a woman who had never yet succumbed to an 
enemy, who had never, — if on such an occasion I' 
may be allowed to use a schoolboy's slang, — taken i- 
a licking from any one, it was not likely tbat Mr. 
Crawley would be long allowed to enjoy his triumph 
I in peace. It would be odd if all the weight of the 
I palace would not be able to silence a wretch of a per- 
petual curate who had already been committed to take 
his trial for thieving; — and Mrs. Proudie was de- 
termined that all the weight of the palace should be 
used. As for the bishop, though be was not as angry 
as his wife, he was quite aa unhappy, and therefore 
quite as hostile to Mr. Crawloy; and was fully conscious 
that there could be no peace for him now until Mr. 
Orawley should be crushed. If only the assizes would 
come at once, and get him condemned out of the way( 
what a blesBcd thing it would be! But unluckily it 
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atUI wanted three mouths to tbe ftssizea, and duriag. 
those three months Mr. Crawley would be at large end. 
Bubject only to episcopal authority. During that time 
he could not he silenced by Hie arm of the civil law. 
Hia wife waa not long in expressing her opinion after 
Mr, Crawley had left the palace. "You must proceed 
against him in tbe Court of Arches, — and that at 
once," said Mrs, Proudie. "Tou can do that, of course?- 
I know that it will be espenaive. Of course it will be: 
expensive. I aappoae it may cost ua some hundred!- 
of ponnda-, hut duty is duty, my lord, and in such a 
case aa this your duty as a bishop is paramount" 

The poor bishop knew tliat it was useless to ex* 

ilain to her the varioua mistakes which she made, — 

'hich she waa ever mating, — as to tlie extent of tiis. 

irers and the modes of procedure wliicb were opra 

him. When he would do so she would only rail 
,t him for being lukewarm in his ofiice, poor iu spirit, 
and afraid of dealing roundly with thoae below I ' 
On the present occasion he did say a word, but she 
would not even hear him to the end. "Don't tell me 
about rural deans, as if I didn't know. The i 
dean has nothing to do with such a case. The man i 
hits been committed for trial. Send for Mr. Chadwick at 
once, and let steps be taken before you are an hour older." 

"But, ray dear, Mr, Chadwick can do nothing," 

"Then I will see Mr. Chadwick." And in het 
anger she did sit down and write a note to Mr. Chad*- 

k, begging him to come over to her at tbe palace. 

Mr, Chadwick was a lawyer, living in Barcheeter^ 
10 earned his broad from ecclesiastical business. 

ler, and hia uncle, and hia grandfather and grand.* 
had all been concerned iu the affairs of th<l 
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(Uoceee of Barehester. His uncle bad been bailiff to 
the episcopal estates, or steward, as Le had been called, 
in Bishop Grantly's time, and Btill contrived to draw 
bis income in some shape ft'om the property of the see. 
The nephew had also been the legal asgistant of the 
Lishop in his lattor days, and biid been continaed in 
that position by Bishop Proudie, not from love, bat 
from expediency. Mr. John Chadwick was one of 
those gentlemen, two or three of whom are to be seen 
in connection wilh every see, — who Beem to be hybrids 
— Lalf-lay, Lalf-cieric. They dress like clergymen, 
ftnd affect that mixture of clerical solemnity and clerical 
waggishness which is generally to be found among 
minor canona and vicaqj chorall of a cathedral. They 
live, or at least have their offices, half in the Close 
and half out of it, — dwelling as it were just on the 
borders of holy orders. They always wear white neck- 
handkerchiefs and black gloves; aud would be alto- 
gether clerical in their appearance, were it not that as 
regards tlio outward man they impinge somewhat on 
tie characteristics of the undertaker. They savour of 
the church, hut the sayonr is of the chnrch's exterior. 
Any stranger thrown into chance contact with one of 
ihem would, from instinct, begin to talk of things 
ecclesiastical without any reference to things theological 
OP tilings religious. They are always most worthy 
men, much respected lu the society of the Close, and 
I never heard of one of them whoae wife was not com- 
fortable or whose children were loft without provision. 
Such a one was Mr. John Chadwick, and oa it was 
« portion of his duties to accompany the bishop to con- 
secrations and ordinations, he knew Dr. Proudie very 
wall Having been brought up, as it were, under tho 
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very wing of Bishop Grantly, it could not well be that 
W should love Bishop Grantly's snccesaor. The oldl 
bishop and the new bishop had bceu bo different thatl 
no man could like, or even esteem, them both. Biitl 
Mj. Chadwick was a prudent man, who knew well thoB 
source &om which he earned his bread, and he ha^l 
never quarrelled with Bishop Proudie, He knew Mrg^f 
Proudie also, — of necessity, — and when I f 
him tha( he hat} hitherto avoided any open quarrel! 
with her, it will 1 think be allowed that be was a man^ 
of prudence aud sagacity. 

But he had sometimes been sorely tried, 

felt when he got her note that he was now about U>^ 

encounter a very sore trial. He muttei'ed somethi 

.■which might have been taken for an oath, were it uot 

it the outward signs of the man gave warranty that 

oath could proceed from Kuch a oue. Then he 

'ote a short note presenting his compliments to Mra. m 

'roudie, and saying that he would call at the palac 

eleven o'clock on tbe following morning. 

But, in tbe meantime, Mrs. Proudie, who could n9t| 

be silent on the subject for a moment, did lea 

thing of the truth from her husband. The iulonualjos 

did not come to her in the way of instruction, but v 

teased out of the unfortunate man. "I know that yoffi 

can proceed against bim in the Court of Arches, undei 

the 'Church Discipline Act,'" she said. 

"No, my dear; no;" said the bishop, shaking liim 
head in his misery. 

'OrintheConsistorialCourt. It's allthest 
There roust be an inquiry first, — by hia brot^ 
lergy. There must indeed. It's the oaljji 
iceeding." 
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"But there has been an mqnity, and lie has been 
"That doesn't signify, my dear. That's the Civil 

•'And if the Civil Law condemns him, and locks 
up in prison; — - as it most certainly will do?" 
^But it hasn't done so yet, my dear. 1 really 
think that as it has gone so far, it will be boat to leave 
it as it in till be has taken his trial." 

"What; leave him there after what occurred thia 
morning in this palace?" Tlie palace with Mrs. Proadie 
wa§ always a palace, and never a bouse. "No; no; 
ten thousand times, uo. Are you not aware that be 
insulted you, and grossly, most grossly insulted me? 
I was never treated with such insolence by any clergy- 
man before, since I first came to this palace; — never, 
never. And we know tlio man to be a thief; — Tva 
absolutely know it.. Think, my lord, of the souls of 
his peoplel" 

"Oh, dear; oh, dear; oh, dear," said the bishop. 

"Why do you fret yourself in that way?" 

"Because you will get me into trouble. I tell you 
tlie only thing to be done is to issue a commission with 
the rural dean at the head of it." 

"Then issue a commission." 

"And they will take three months." 

"Why should they take three months? Why should 
they take more than three days, — or three hours. It 
is all plain sailing." 

"These things are never plain sailing, my dear. 
"When a bishop has to oppose any of his clergy, it ia 
made as difGcult as possible." 

Bhame for them who make it so." 
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"Bat it IB BO. If I were to take legal proceediugt. 
agiunst him, it ■would cost, — oh, dear, — more t" 
I a thousand ponods, I should say." 

I^^H "If it costs two, you must do it." Mrs. Proadie'i 
^^^Hlmger was etill very hot, or she would not have apokea 
^^^^nf an unreinunerative outlay of moaey in such langoagd ' 
^^^na that. 

^^^B In this manner efae did come to nnderstaiid, befon 

^^^^^&e arrival of Mr. Chadwick, that her husband < 

^^^^^ke no l«gal steps towards silencing Mr. Crawley nntU. 

^^^^S commission of clergymen had been appointed to in' 

quire into the matter, and that that commission should 

be headed by the rural dean within the limits of whoB« 

rural deanery the parish of Hogglestock was situated, 

or by some beneficed parochial clergyman of tepu|e ii 

(he neighbourhood, Now the rural dean was Dr. Tempest 

L of Silverbridge, — who had held that position before" 

I^^H.tfae coming of Dr. Frondie to the diocese; and thers 

^^^■fcad grown up in the bosom of Mrs. Froudie a strong 

^^^Kbeling that undue mercy had been shown to Mr. Crawley. 

^^^H1^ the magistrates of Silverbridge, of whom Dr. Tempest 

I had been one. "These magistrates had taken bail fot 

his appearance at the assizes, instead of committing 

him to prison at once, — as they were bound to do^ 

when such an oSeuce as that had been committed by 

a clergyman. But, no; — even though there i 

clergyman among them, they had thought nothing o 

the souls of the poor people!" In such language, 

Mrs. Froudie had spoken of the affair at SilverbridgV 

and having once committed herself to such an opinion^ 

of coarse she thought that Dr. Tempest would ]_ 

through fire and water, — woald omit no stretch I 

wJiat little judicial power might be committed to I 
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^^BttiSa., — with the view of opposing his bishop and 
maintaining the culprit in his position. "In soch a 
case as this, cannot yon name an acting rural dean 
yonrtelf? l>r. Tempest, you know, is very old." "No, 
my dear; no; I cajmot." "Y'ou can ask Mr. Chadwick, 
>t any rate, and then you could name Mr. Thumble." 
'*Bat Hr. Thnmble doesn't even hold a living in the 
diocese. Oh, dear; oh, dear; oh, dear!'' And so the 
matter rested nntil Ht. Chadwick came. 

Mrs. Prondie had no doubt intended to have Hr. 
Chadwick all to herself, — at any rate so to encounter 
him in tlie £rst instance. But having been at leng'th 
convinced that the inqniry by the rural dean was really 
necessary as a preliminary, and having also slept upon 
the qnestion of expenditure, sbe gave directions that 
the lawyer should be shown into the bishop's studj', 
and she t<)ok care to be absent at the moment of bis 
arrival. Of course she did not intend that Mr. Ohttd- 
wick slionld leave the palace without having heard 
what she had to say, but she thought that it would be 
well that he should be made to conceive tiiat though 
the summons had been written by her, it had really 
been intended on the part of the bishop. "Mr. Chad- 
wick will be with you at eleven, bishop," she naid, as 
she got up from the breakfast- table, at which she left his 
lordship with two of his daughters and with a married 
»on-in-law, a clergyman who was staying in the house, 
"Very well, my dear," said the bishop, with a smile, 
— for he was anxious not to betray any vexation at 
his wife's interference before his daughters or the Rev. 
Mr. Tickler, But he understood it all, Mr. Chadwick 
tftd hten sent for with roferance to Mr. Crawley, and 
II driven, — absolutely driveu, to propose to his 
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lawyer that this commission of inquiry should be 
issued. 

Punctually at eleven Mr. Ghadwick came, wearing 
a very long face as he entered the palace door, — for 
he felt that he would in all probability be now com- 
pelled to quarrel with Mrs. Proudie. Much he could 
bear, but there was a limit to his endurance. She had 
never absolutely sent for him before, though she had 
often interfered Vith him. "I shall have to tell her a 
bit of my mind,*^ he said, as he stepped across the 
Close, liabited in his best suit of black, with most 
exact white cravat, and yet looking not quite like a 
clergyman, — with some touch of the undertaker in 
his gait. When he found that he was shown into the 
bishop's room, and that the bishop was there, — And 
the bishop only, — his mind was relieved. It would 
have been better that the bishop should have written 
himself, or that the chaplain should have written in 
his lordship's name; that, however, was a trifle. 

But the bishop did not know what to say to him. 
If he intended to direct an inquiry to be made by the 
rural dean, it would be by no means becoming that 
he should consult Mr. Chadwick as to doing so. It 
might be well, or if not well at any rate not improper, 
that he should make the application to Dr. Tempest 
through Mr. Chadwick; but in that case he must give 
the order at once, and he still wished to avoid it if it 
were possible. Since he had been in the diocese no 
case so grave as this had been pushed upon him. The 
intervention of the rural dean in an ordinary way he 
had used, — had been made to use, — more than 
once, by his wife. A vicar had been absent a little 
too long from one parish, and there had been mmours 
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ItTioat bran dj-aad- water iti another. Once tic had been 
very nearly in deep water because Mra. Prondie had 
taken it in dudgeon that h certain young rector, who 
liad been left a widower, bad a very pretty govemeas 
for his children; and there had been that case, sadly 
notorious in the diocese at the time, of our excellent 
friend Mr. Roharts of Trftmley, when the bailiffs were 
in Ilia house beeanae he couldn't pay his debts, — or 
ratLer, the debts of bis friend for whom he had signed 
bills. But in all these cases some good fortune had 
intervened, and he had been saved from the terrible 
necessity of any ulterior process. But now, — now 
be was being di'iven beyond himself, and all to no 
purpose. If Mrs. Prondie would only wait three months 
the civil law would do it all for him. But here waa 
Mr. Chadwick In the room, and be knew that it would 
be useless for him to attempt to talk to Mr. Chadwick 
abont other matters, and so dismiss bim. The wife of 
his boBom would be down upon them before Chadwick 
could be out of the room. 

"n — m — ^ha. How d'ye do, Mr. Chadwick — won't 
^oKHi sit dowu'i'" Mr, Chadwick thanked his lordship, 
^^■■U sat down. "It's very cold, isn't it, Mr. Chad- 



"A hard frost, my lord, but a beautiful day." 
"■Won't you come uear t^e fire?" The bishop 
r that Jbfl. Prondie was on the road, and had an 
I to the proper strategical position of his forces. 
I. Prondie would certainly take up her position in 
a uertaiii chair from whence the light enabled her Ui 
nke her husband thoroughly. What advantage she 
'At have from this he could not prevent; — but he 
place Mr. Chadwick, that the lawyer should 
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be more within the reach of his eye than that of his 
wife. So the bishop pointed to an arm-chair opposite 
to himself and near the fire, and Mr. Chadwick seated 
himself accordingly. 

"This is a very sad affair about Mr. Crawley," said 
the bishop. 

"Very sad indeed," said the lawyer. "I never 
pitied a man so much in my life, my lord." 

This was not exactly the line wliich the bishop 
was desirous of taking. "Of course he is to be pitied; 
— of course he is. But from all I hear, Mr. Chad- 
wick, I am afraid, — I am afraid we must not acquit 
him." 

"As to that, my lord, he has to stand his trial, of 
course." 

"But, you see, Mr. Chadwick, regarding him as a 
beneficed clergyman, — with a cure of souls, — the 
question is whether I should be justified in leaving 
him where he is till his trial shall come on." 

"Of course your lordship knows best about that, 
but " 

"I know there is a difficulty. I know that. But 
I am inclined to think that in the interests of the 
parish I am bound to issue a commission of inquiry." 

"I believe your lordship has attempted to silence 
liim, and that he has refused to comply." 

"I thought it better for everybody's sake, — 
especially for his own, that he should for a while be 
relieved from his duties; but he is an obstinate man, 
a very obstinate man. I made the attempt with all 
consideration for his feelings." 

"He is hard put to it, my lord. I know the man 
and his pride. The dean has spoken of him to me 
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more than once, nnd nobody knows him so well as 
the dean. If I might venture to offer an opinion — " 

"Good morning, Mr. Chadwick," said Mra. Proudio, 
coming into the room and taking her accustomed a&at. 
*'No thank yon, no; I will stay away from the fire, if 
yon please. His lordship has spoken to you no doubt 
jibotit this nnfortnnate, wretched man?" 

"We are speaking of him now, my dear." 

"Something must of course be done to put a stop 
to the crying disgrace of having such a man preaching 
Irom a pulpit in this diocese. When I think of the 
Bonis of the people in that poor village, my hair literally 
stands on end. And then he is disobedient!" 

"That IK the worst of it," said the bishop. "It 
would have been so much better for himself if he 
woald have allowed me to provide quietly for the ser- 
vices till the trial be over." 

"I could have told you, my lord, that he would 
not Jo that, from what I knew of him," said Mr. 
Chadwick. 

"But he must do it," stud Mrs. Proudie. "He 
most be made to do it." 

"His lordship will find it difficult," said Mr.Chad- 
wick. 

"I can issue a commission, you know, to the rural 
dean," said the bishop mildly. 

"Yes, you can do that. And Dr. Tempest in two 

months' time will have named his assessors " 

Dr- Tempest must not name them ; the bishop 
name them," said Mrs. Proudie. 

customary to leave that to the rural dejin," 
Chadwick. "The bishop no doubt can object 
named." 
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'^And can specially select any clergyman he pleases 
from the archdeaconry," said the bishop. *^I have 
known it done." 

*'The rural dean in such case has probably been 
an old man, and not active," said the lawyer. 

"And Dr. Tempest is a very old man," said Mrs. 
Proudie, "and in such a matter not at all trustworthy. 
He was one of the magistrates who took bail " 

"His lordship could hardly set him aside," said the 
lawyer. "At any rate I would not recommend him to 
try. I think you might suggest a conmiission of five, 
and propose two of the number yourself. I do not 
think that in such a case Dr. Tempest would raise any 
question." 

At last it was settled in this way. Mr. Ghadwick 
was to prepare a letter to Dr. Tempest, for the bishop's 
signature, in which the doctor should be requested, as 
the rural dean to whom Mr. Crawley was subject, to 
hold a commission of five to inquire into Mr. Crawley's 
conduct. The letter was to explain to Dr. Tempest 
that the bishop, moved by his solicitude for the souls 
of the people of Hogglestock, had endeavoured, "in a 
friendly way," to induce Mr. Crawley to desist from 
his ministrations; but that having failed through Mr. 
Crawley's obstinacy, he had no alternative but to pro- 
ceed in this way. "You had better say that his lord- 
ship, as bishop of the diocese, can take no heed of the 
coming trial," said Mrs. Proudie. "I think his lordship 
had better say nothing at all about the trial," said 
Mr. Chadwick. "I think that will be best," said the 
bishop. 

"But if they report against himJ' said Mr. Chad- 
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I wick, "yon can only then proceed in the eccle§iastical 
(^urt, — at your own expense." 

" Ha'l! hardly be eo obadDste &s that," said tlie 
1>ighoji. 

"I'lD a&aid you don't kuow him, my lord," eud 
tbe lawyer. The bishop, thiuking of the aceoe which 
hftd taken place in that very room ouly yesterday, felt 
that ho did know Mr. Crawley, and felt also that the 
hope which he liad just espresaed was one in which 
he himself put no trasL But something might turn 
up; and it was devoutly to be hoped that Dr. Tempest 
woold take a long time over his inquiry. The assizes 
might come on as suon as it was terminated, or very 
sliortl^ afterwards; aad then everything might be well. 
"Yoo won't find Dr. Tempest very ready at it," s^d 
Mr. ChadwicL The bishop in his heart was conifarted 
bv the words. '^But he must be made to be ready lo 

Ria duty," said Mrs. Proudie, imperiously. Mr. 
wick shrugged his shoulders, then got up, spoke 
.... ..^ 



CHAPTER V. 

Lily D»lo wriUM Two Wotde lo her Book. 



Eahes saw nothing more of Lily Dale till 
Tib pa;^ked up his portmanteau, left his mother's bouse, 
ftnd went to stay for a few days witli his old friend 
Lady Julia; aud this did not happen till he had been 
nbove a week at Gueatwick. Mrs. Dale repeatedly 
aaid that it was odd that Johnny did not come to aee 
Uium; and Grace, speaking of him to Lily, asked why 
id not come. Lily, in her funny way, declared 
16 would come soon enough. But even while she 
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was loVi^^.^f^ ^^ something of half-expressed coii- 
scioustxeBB J^ ^er words, — as though she felt it to be 
foolisli to SP®**^ of his coining as she might of that of 
any otb^r y^^S nian, before people who knew her 
whole story- He'll come qnick enongh. He knows, 
and I know, that this coming will do no good. Of 
conrse I s^^ ^^ glad to see him. Why shouldn't I 
be glad to see him? IVe known him and liked him 
all my ^^^' ^ liked him when there did not seem to 
be much about him to like, and now that he is clever, 
and agreeable, and good-looking, — which he never 
was as a lad, — why shouldn't I go on liking h|m? 
He's more like a brother to me than anybody else I've 
got. James," — James was her brother-in-law. Dr. 
Crofts, — "thinks of nothing but his patients and his 
babies, and my cousin Bernard is much too grand a 
person for me to take the liberty of loving him. I 
shall be very glad to see Johnny Eames." Prom all 
which Mrs. Dale was led to believe that Johnny's case 
was still hopeless. And how should it not be hope- 
less? Had Lily not confessed within the last week or 
two that she still loved Adolphus Crosbie? 

Mrs. Eames also, and Mary, were surprised that 
John did not go over to Allington. "You haven't seen 
Mrs. Dale yet, or the squire?" said his mother. 
"I shall see them when I am at the cottage." 
"Yes; — no doubt But it seems strange that you 
should be here so long without going to them." 

"There's time enough," said he. "I shall have 
nothing else to do when I'm at the cottage." Then, 
when Mary had spoken to him again in private, ex- 
pressing a hope that there was "nothing wrong," he 
had been veiy angry with his sister,,^ "What do you 
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1 by wrong? What mbbish you girls talk! and 
yon never have any delicacy of feeling to make yoii 
rilent." 

"Oh, John, don't say such hard thioga as that of 
mel" 

"But I do say them. You'll mnke me swear among 
yon some day that I will never see Lily Dale again. 
As it in, I wish I never had seen her, — simply be- 
cause I am so dunned abotit it." In all of which I 
think that Johnny was maniieatly wrong. When tho 
hnmour was on hira he was fond enough of talking 
about Lily Dale. Had he not tanght her to do so, 
I doabt whether his sister would ever have mentioned 
Lily's name to him. "I did not mean to dun you, 
John," said Mary, meekly. 

But at last he wont to Lady Julia's, and was no 
Boouer there than he was ready to start for Alliugton. 
When Lady Julia spoke to him about Lily, he did not 
ventnre to sunb her. Indeed, of all his friends, Lady 
Julia was the one with whom on this subject he al- 
lowed himself the most unrestricted confidence. He 
came over one day, just before dinner, and declared 
his intention of walking over to Allington immediately 
after breakfast on the following morning. "It's the 
last time, Lady Julia," he said. 

"So you say, Johnny." 

"And BO I mean it! What's the good of a man 
frittering away his life? What's the good of wishing 
for what you can't get?" 

"Jacob was not in such a hurry when he wished 
for fiachel." 

"That was all very well for an old patriarch who 
jimvea or eigbt.hundred years to live." 
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"My dear Jolin, yon forget your Bible. Jacob did 
not live half as long as that" 

"He lived long enough, and slowly enough, to be 
able to wait fourteen years; — and then he had some- 
thing to comfort him in the meantime. And after all, 
Lady Julia, it's more than seven years since I first 
thought Lily was the prettiest girl I ever saw." 

'How old are you now?" 

"Twenty-seven, — and she's twenty-four." 

"YouVe time enough yet, if you'll only be 
patient." 

"I'll be patient for to-morrow. Lady Julia, but 
never again. Not that I mean to quarrel with her. 
I'm not such a fool as to quarrel with a girl because 
she can't like me. I know how it all is. If that 
scoundrel had not come across my path just when he 
did, — in that very nick of time, all might have been 
right betwixt her and me. I couldn't have ofltered to 
marry her before, when I hadn't as much income as 
would have found her in bread-and-butter. And then, 
just as better times came to me, he stepped in! I 
wonder whether it will be expected of me that I should 
forgive him?" 

"As far as that goes, you have no right to be 
angry with him." 

"But 1 am, — all the same." 

"And so was I, — but not for stepping in, as you 
call it" 

"You and I are difiPerent, Lady Julia. I was 
angry with him for stepping in; but I couldn^t show it 
Then he stepped out, and I did manage to show it 
And now I shouldn't wonder if he doesn't step in again. 
After all, why should he have snok^ power? It was 
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fiimiily tLe nick or time which gave it to him." TLat 
JohaEaxoeB shmild be able to find Home conEotation in 
this conaideration is devoutly to be hoped by tib all. 

There "was nothing said about Lily Dale the next 
moTQing at breakfiiat. Lady Julia obaerved that John 
wns dressed a little more neatly than nenal; - — thongh 
the change was not such as to have called for her 
Bpeciftl observation, bad she not known the businesa on 
which he was intent. 

"Ton have nothing to send to the Dales?" he said, 
aa be got np from the table. 

"Nothing bat my love, Johnny." 

"No worsted or embroidery work, — or a pot of 
special jam for the sijnire?" 

"No, sir, nothing; though I should like to make 
yon carry a pair of panniera, if I could." 

"They would become me well," said Johnny, "for 
I am going on an ass's errand." Then, without wait- 
ing for the word of affection which was on the old wo- 
man's lips, he got himself out of the room, and 
Started on his journey. 

The walk was only three tnilea and the weather 
was dry and frosty, and ho had come to the tnm lead- 
ing up to the church and the squire's house almost be- 
fore he remembered that he was near Allington. Here 
lie paused for a moment to think. If he continncd his 
way down by the "Red Lion" and through Allington 
Street, he must knock at Mrs. Dale's door, and ask for 
admission by means of the servant, — as would be 
done by any ordinary visitor. But be could make his 
way on to the lawn by going up beyond the wall of 
'" t chnrchyard and through the squire's garden. He 
r the path well, — very well; and he thought that 
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be might take so much liberty as that, both with the 
squire and with Mrs. Dale, although his visits to 
Allington were not so fireqnent now as they used to be 
in the days of his boyhood. He did not wish to be 
admitted by the servant, and therefore he went through 
the gardens. Luckily he did not see the squire, who 
would have detained him, and he escaped from Hop- 
kins, the old gardener, with little more than a word. 
^Fm going down to see the ladies, Hopkins; I suppose 
I shall find them?" And then, while Hopkins was 
arranging his spade so that he might lean upon it for 
a little chat, Johnny was gone and had made his way 
into the other garden. He had thought it possible that 
he might meet Lily out among the walks by herself, 
and such a meeting as this would have suited him 
better than any other. And as he crossed the little 
bridge which separated the gardens he thought of more 
than one such meeting, — of one especial occasion on 
which he had first ventured to tell her in plain words 
that he loved her. But before that day Crosbie had 
come there, and at the moment in which he was speak- 
ing of his love she regarded Crosbie as an angel of 
light upon the earth. What hope could there have 
been for him then? What use was there in his telling 
such a tale of love at that time? When he told it, he 
knew that Crosbie had been before him. Hel knew 
that Crosbie was at that moment the angel of light 
But as he had never before been able to speak of his 
love, so was he then unable not to speak of it He 
had spoken, and of course had been simply rebuked. 
Since that day Crosbie had ceased to be an angel of 
light, and he, John Eames, had spoken often. But he had 
spoken in vain, and now he would speak once again. 
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He went through the gardea and over the Uwn 
belonging to the Small House and saw no one. Ha 
forgot, I think, that ladies do not come out to pick 
roses whea the ground ia frozen, and that croqnet is 
not often in progresa with the hoar-frost on the grass. 
So he walked up to the little terrace before the draw- 
ing-room, and looking in saw Mrs. Bale, and Lily, and 
Grace at their morning work. Lily was drawing and 
Mra. Dale was writing, and Grace had 'her needle in 
her hand. As it happened, no one at first perceived 
him, and he had time to feel that after all he would 
have managed better if he had been announced in the 
nsnal way. As, however, it was now necessary that he 
should announce himRelf, he knocked at the window, 
and they all immediately looked up and na.v him. 
"It's my cousin John," said Grace. "Oh, Johnny, how 
are you at last?" said Mrs. Dale. But it waa Lily 
who, without spealting, opened the window for him, 
who was the first to give him her hand, and who led 
him through into the room. 

"It's a great shame my coming in this way," said 
John, "and letting all the cold air in upon you." 

"We shall survive it," said Mrs. Dale. "I sup- 
pose you have just come down from my hrother-in- 

"No^ I have not seen the squire as yet. I will do 
so before I go back, of course. But it seemed such 
a commonplace sort of thing to go ronnd by the 
vUlage." 

"We are very glad to see yon, by whatever way 
you come; — are we not, mamma?" said Lily. 

"I'm not BO sure of that. We were only saying 

ly that as you had been in the country a fori- 
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night without coming to us, we did not tHnk we would 
be at home when you did come." 

"But I have caught you, you see," said Johnny. 

And so they went on, chatting of old times and of 
mutual friends very comfortably for full an hour. And 
there was some serious conversation about Grace's 
father and his affairs, and John declared his opinion 
that Mr. Crawley ought to go to his uncle, Tliomas 
Toogood, not at all knowing at that time Mr. Crawley 
himself had come to the same opinion. And John 
gave them an elaborate description of Sir RafEe BufEe, 
standing up with his back to the fire with his hat on 
his head, and speaking with a loud harsh voice, to 
show them the way in which he declared that that 
gentleman received his inferiors; and then bowing and 
scraping and rubbing his hands together and simpering 
with would-be softness, — declaring that after that 
fashion Sir Eaffle received his superiors. And they 
were very merry, — so that no one would have thought 
that Johnny was a despondent lover, now bent on 
throwing the dice for his last stake; or that Lily was 
aware that she was in the presence of one lover, and 
that she was like to fall to the ground between two 
stools, — having two lovers, neither of whom could 
serve her turn. 

"How can you consent to serve him if he's such a 
man as that?" said Lily, speaking of Sir RaMe. 

"I do not serve him. I serve the Queen, — or 
rather the public. I don't take his wages, and he does 
not play his tricks with me. He knows that he can't 
He has tried it, and has failed. And he only keeps 
me where I am because I've had some money left me. 
He thinks it fine to have a private secretary with a 
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fortuae. I knovr that he tells people all manner of 
Ilea tkbout it, makiDg it out to be tive times as mnck 
as it is. Dear old Huffle Snnffie. He is such an iws; 
and yet he's had wit enough to get to the top of the 
tree, and to keep himself there. He began the world 
without a penny. Now he has got a handle to his 
natne, and he'll live in clover all his life. It's very 
odd, isn't it, Mrs. Dale?" 

''I suppose he does his work?" 

"When men get so high as that, there's no know- 
ing whether they work or whether they don't. There 
isn't much for them to do, as far as I can see. They 
have to look beautiful, and frighten the young ones," 

"And does Sir RafQe look beautiful?" Lily asked.', 

"After a fashion, he does. There is sometliing im- 
posing about such a man till you're used to it, and 
can see through it. Of course it's all padding. There 
■re men who work, no donbt. But among the big- 
wigs, and bishops and cabinet ministers, I fancy that 
the looking beautiful ia the chief part of it. Dear me, 
yon don't mean to say it's luncheon time?" 

But it was luncheon time, aud not only had he aot 
sa yet said a word of all that which he had come to 
say, but had not as yet made any move towards 
getting it said. How was be to arrange that Lily 
shonid be left alone with him? Lady Julia had s^d 
that she should not expect him back till d inner- tiii;«, 
and be had answered her lackadaisically, "I don't sup- 
pose I shall be there above ten minutes. Ten minutes 
will aay all I've got to say, and do all I've got to do. 
And then I suppose I shall go and cut names about 
^B bridges, — - eh, Lady Julia?" Lady Julia undcr- 

l his words; tor once, npoa a former ocoasion, she 
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had found him catting Lily^s name on the rail of a 
wooden bridge in her brother^s grounds. But he had 
now been a conple of hours at the Small House, and 
had not said a word of that which he had come to 
say. 

"Are you going to walk out with us after lunch?" 
said LUy. 

"He will have had walking enough," said Mrs. 
Dale. 

"We'll convoy him back part of the way," said 
Lily. 

"Fm not going yet," said Johnny, "unless you turn 
me out." 

"But we must have our walk before it is dark," 
said Lily. 

"You might go up with him to your uncle," said 
Mrs. Dale. "Lideed, I promised to go up myself, and 
so did you, Grace, to see the microscope. I heard Mr. 
Dale give orders that one of those long-legged reptiles 
should be caught on purpose for your inspection." 

Mrs. Dale's little scheme for bringing the two to- 
gether was very transparent, but it was not the less 
wise on that account Schemes will often be success- 
ful, let them be ever so transparent. Little intrigues 
become necessary, not to conquer unwilling people, but 
people who are willing enough, who, nevertheless, can- 
not give way except under the machinations of an 
intrigue. 

"I don't think I'll mind looking at the long-legged 
creature to-day." said Johnny. 

"I must go, of course," said Grace. 

Lily said nothing at the moment, either about the 
long-legged creature or the walk. That which must 
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be, must be. She knew well wh^ John Eames had 
come there. She knew that the visits to his mothec 
And to Lady Jalia would never have been made, bnt 
that he might have this interview. And be had a 
right to demand, at any rate, aa mncb as that. That 
which mnst be, must be. And therefore when both Mre. 
Dale and Grace stontly maintained their pnrpose of 
going up to the squire, Lily neither attempted to per- 
enade John to accompany them, nor said that she 
woald do so herself. 

"I will convoy you home myself," she said, "and 
Qrace, when she has done with the beetle, shall coma 
and meet me. Won't you, Grace?" 

" Certainly." 

"We are not helplesB young ladies in these parts, 
nor yet timorons," continued Lily. "We can walk 
about without being afraid of ghosts, robbers, wild 
bolls, young men, or gipsies. Come the field path, 
Grace. I will go as far as the big oak with him, and 
then I shall turn back, and I shall come in by the 
Btile opposite the church gate, and through the garden. 
Bo you can't miss me." 

"I daresay he'll come back with you," said Grace. 

"No, he won't, He will do nothing of the kind, 
He'll have to go on and open Lady Julia's bottle of 
port wine for his own drinking." 

All this was very good on Lily's part, and very 
good also on the part of Mrs. Dale; and John was of 
course very much obliged to them. But there was a 
lack of romance in tt all, which did not seem to him 
to argae well as to his saccess. He did not think 

'l abont it, but he felt that Lily would not have 

B «o ready to arrange their walk had she intended 
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to yield to his entreaty. No doubt in these latter AayB 
plain good sense had become the prevailing mark of 
Jier character, — perhaps, as Johnny thought, a little 
too strongly prevailing; but even with all her plain 
good sense and determinatiyi to dispense with the ab- 
surdities of romance in the aflFairs of her Hfe, she would 
not have proposed herself as his companion for a walk 
across the fields merely that she might have an op- 
portunity of accepting his hand. He did not say aU 
^ to himself, but he instinctively felt that it was so. 
-^d he felt also that it should have been his duty to 
arrange the walk, or the proper opportunity for the 
scene that was to come. She had done it instead, — 
She and her mother between them, thereby forcing upon 
™n a painful conviction that he himself had not been 
©qual to the occasion. "I always make a mull of it," 

ho said to himself, when the girls went up to get their 
hats. 

They went down together through the garden, and 
parted where the paths led away, one to the great 
touse and the other towards the church. "I'll certainly 
come and call upon the squire before I go back to 
London," said Johnny. 

"We'll tell hun so," said Mrs. Dale. "He would 
be sure to hear that you had been with us, even if we 
said nothing about it" 

"Of course he would," said Lily; "Hopkins has 
seen him." Then they separated, and Lily and John 
Eames were together. 

Hardly a word was said, perhaps not a word, till 
they had crossed the road and got into the, afield 
opposite to the church. And in this first field there 
was more than one path, and the children of the 
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B often there, and it had about it samething 
of a public nature. John Eamea folt that it was by 

leans a fitting field to say that which he had to 
In croBBing it, therefore, he merely remarked 
that the day was very fine for walking. Then he 
added one special word, "And it is so good of you, 
Iiiiy, to come with me." 

"I am very glad to come with you. I would do 
more than that, John, to ahow how glad I am to see 
you." Then they had come to the second little gate, 
and beyond that the fields were really fields, and there 
were stileB instead of wicket-gates, and the business of 
the day must be begun. 

"Lily, whenever I come here you say you are glad 
to sec me?" 

"And so I am, — very glad. Only you would 
take it as meaning what it does not mean, I would tell 
yoD, that of all my friends living away from the reach 
of my daily life, you are the one whose coming is over 
the most pleasant to me." 

"Oh, Lily!" 

"It was, I think, only yesterday that I was tailing 
Grace that you are more like a brother to me thau 
any one else. I wish it might be so, I wish we might 
Bwear to he brother and sister. I'd do more for you 
then than walk across the fields with you to Guest- 
wick Cottage. Your prosperity would then be the 
thing in the world for which I should be most anxious. 
And if you should marry — " 

"It can never be like that between us," said 
Johnny. 

' — ^Caa it not? I think it can. Perhaps not this 

( or next year; perhaps not in the next five years. 
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But I make myself happy with thinking that it may 
be so some day. I shall wait for it patiently^ very 
patiently, even though you should rebuff me again and 
again, — as you have done now.'* 

"I have not rebuffed you." 

"Not maliciously, or injuriously, or offensively. I 
will be very patient, and take little rebuffs without com- 
plaining. This is the worst stile of all. When Grace 
and I are here together we can never manage it with- 
out tearing ourselves all to pieces. It is much nicer to 
have you to help me." 

"Let me help you always," he said, keeping her 
hands in his after he had aided her to jump firom the 
stile to the ground. 

"Yes, as my brother." 

"That is nonsense, Lily." 

"Is it nonsense? Nonsense is a hard word." 

"It is nonsense as coming from you to me. Lily, 
I sometimes think that I am persecuting you, writing 
to you, coming after you, as I am doing now, — tell- 
ing the same whining story, — asking, asking, and 
asking for that which you say you will never give me. 
And then I feel ashamed of myself, and swear that I 
will do it no more." 

"Do not be ashamed of yourself; but yet do it no 
more." 

"And then," he continued, without minding her 
words, "at other times I feel that it must be my own 
fault; that if I only persevered with sufficient energy 
I must be sticcessftil. At such times I swear that I 
will never give it up." 

"Oh, John, if you could only know how little 
worthy of such pursuit it is." 
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^^ "Leave me to judge of tliat, dear, "VVHien a man 
has taken a month, or perhaps only a week, or per- 
haps not more than half an hour, to make up his mind, 
it may be very well to tell him that lie doesn't know 
what he is about. I've been in the office now for 
over eeven years, and the first day 1 went I put an 
oath into a book that I would come back and get you 
I for my wife when I had got enough to live upon." 

"Did yon, John?" 

"Tea. I can show it yon. I used to come and 

' hover about the place in the old daya, before I went 

to London, when I was Bnch a fool that I couldn't 

Bpeak to you if I met you. I am speaking of a. time 

long before, — before that man came down here." 

"Do not speak of him, Johnny." 

"I must speak of him. A man isn't to bold h,H 
tongue when everything he has in the world is at stake. 
I suppose he loved yon after a tashion, once." 

"Pray, pray do not speak ill of him." 

"I am not going to abuse him. You can judge of 
him by bis deeds, i cannot say anything worse of him 
tlian what they say. I suppose he loved you; but he 
certainly did not love you as I have done. I have at 
any rate been true to yon. Yes, Lily, I have been 
tme to yon. I am true to you. He did not know 
what be was about. I do. I am justified in saying 
that I do. I want you to be my wife. It is no use 
your talking abont it as though I only half wanted it." 

"I did not say that." 

"Is not a man to Lave any reward? Of course if 
you had married him thoro would have been an end of 
iL He bad come in between me and my happiness, 
and I must have borne it, as other men bear sucli aor- 

n< Laxl Okrimtcli if Bartit. II. ti 
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rows. But you have not married bim; and, of course, 
I cannot but feel that I may yet have a chance. Lily, 
answer me this. Do you believe that I love you?" 
But she did not answer him. "You can at any rate 
tell me that. Do you think that I am in earnest?" 

"Yes, I think you are in earnest." 

"And do you believe that I love you with all my 
heart and all my strength and all my soul?" 

"Oh, John!" 

"But do you?" 

"I think you love me." 

"Think! what am I to say or to do to make you 
understand that my only idea of happiness is the idea 
that sooner or later I may get you to be my wife? 
Lily, will you say that it shall be so? Speak, Lily. 
There is no one that will not be glad. Your uncle 
will consent, — has consented. Your mother wishes 
it. Bell wishes it. My mother wishes it. Lady Julia 
wishes it. You would be doing what everybody about 
you wants you to do. And why should you not do it? 
It isn't that you dislike me. You wouldn't talk about 
being my sister, if you had not some sort of regard 
for me." 

"I have a regard for you." " 

"Then why will you not be my wife? Oh, Lily, 
say the word now, here, at once. Say the word, and 
you'll make me the happiest fellow in all England." As 
he spoke he took her by both arms, and held her fast. 
She did not struggle to get away from him, but stood 
quite still, looking into his face, while the first sparkle 
.of a salt tear formed itself in each eye. "Lily, one 
little word will do it, — half a word, a nod, a smile. 
Just touch my arm with your hand and I will take it 
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[ think that she almost tried to touch him; 
tbat the word was in her throat, and that she almost 
Btrore to Bpeak it. Bnt there was do sellable spoken, 
and her fingers did not loose themselTea to fall upon 
his sleeve. "Lily, Lily, what can I say to yoa?" 

"I wish I could," she whispered; — hut the 
whisper was so hoarse that he hardly recogniaed the 

"And why can you not? What is there to hinder 
yon? There is nothing to hinder you, Lily." 

"Tes, John; there is that which must hinder me." 

"And what ia it?" 

"I will tell yon. Yon are ho good and so true, 
and 80 excellent, — such a dear, dear, dear friend, 
that I will tell you everything, so that you may read 
my heart. I will tell yon aa I tell mamma, — you 
and her and no one else; — for you are the choice 
friend of my heart. I cannot be your wife because of 
the love I bear for auother man." 

"And tbat man is he, — he who came here?" 

"Of course it ia be. I think, Johnny, you and I 
are alike in this, that when we have loved we cannot 
hring ourselves to change. You will not change, 
though it would be so -much belter you should do so." 

"No; I will never change." 

"Nor can I. When I sleep I dream of him. When 
I am alone I cannot hanish him from my thoughts. I 
cannot de&ne what it is to love him. 1 want nothing 
from him, — nothing, nothing. But I move about 
through my little world thinking of him, and I shall 
do 80 to the end. I used to feel proud of ray love, 

Igh it made me so wretched that I thoiight it would 
1 not proud of it any longer. It is a 
6* 
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foolish poor-spirited weakness, — as thongli mj heart 
had heen only half formed in the making. Do you 
be stronger, John. A man should he stronger than a 



woman.** 



"I have none of that sort of strength." 

"Nor have L What can we do hut pity each 
other, and swear that we will he friends, — dear 
Mends. There is the oak-tree and I have got to torn 
hack. We have said everything that we can say, — 
unless you will tell me that you will be my brother." 

"No; I will not tell you that." 

"Gtood-by, then, Johnny." 

He paused, holding her by the hand and thinking 
of another question which he longed to put to her, — 
considering whether he would ask her thEtt question or 
not. He hardly knew whether he were entitled to ask 
it; — whether or no the asking of it would be un- 
generous. She had said that she would tell him eveiy- 
thing — as she had told everything to her mother. 
"Of course," he said, "I have no right to expect to 
know anything of your fature intentions?" 

"You may know them all, — as far as I know 
them myself. I have said that you should read my 
heart." 

"If this man, whose name I cannot bear to men- 
tion, should come again " 

"If he were to come again he would come in vain, 
John." She did not say that he had come again. 
She could tell her own secret, but not that of another 
person. 

**Tou would not many him, now that he is free?*' 

She stood and thought a while before she answered 
him. "No, I should, not marry him now. I think 
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not." Then she paused again. "Naj, I am enre I 
woultl not. After what Laa paBsed I could not trust 
myself to do it. There la my hand on it I will 

"No, Lily, I do Dot want that." 

"But I insist. I wil! not marry Mr. Crosbie. 
But you must not mifl understand me, John. There; — 
all that ia over for me now. All those dreams about 
love, and marriage, and of a house of my own, and 
children, — and a cross husband, and a wedding-ring 
growiug always tighter as I grow fatter and older. I 
have dreamed of Buch things as other girls do, — 
more perhaps than other girls, more than I should 
have done. And now I accept the thing as finished. 
Yon wrote something in your book, you dear John, — 
something that could not be made to come true. Dear 
John, I wish for your sake it was otherwise. I will 
go home and I will write in my book, this very day, 
Lilian Dale, Old Maid. If ever I make that false, do 
you come and ask mo for the page," 

"Let it remain there till 1 am allowed to tear 
it out." 

"I will write it, and it shall never bo torn out. 
You I cannot marry. Him I will not marry. Ton 
may beliere me, Johnny, when I say there can never 
be a third." 

"And is that to be the end of it?" 

"Yes; — that is to be the end of it. Not the end 
of our friendship. Old maids have friends." 

"It shall not be the end of it There ehall be no 
, fod. of it with me." 

£Bat, John " 

mppose that I will (roiiMe yon again, — 
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at any rate not for a while. In five years' time per* 
haps, " 

''5row, Johnny, you are laughing at me. And of 
course it is the best way. If there is not Grace, and 
she has caught me before I have turned back. Good- 
by, dear, dear John. God bless you. I think you 
the finest fellow there is in the world. I do, and so 
does mamma. Kemember always that there is a temple 
at Allington in which your worship is never forgotten." 
Then she pressed his hand and turned away from him 
to meet Grace Crawley. John did not stop to speak 
a word to his cousin, but pursued his way alone. 

"That cousin of yours," said Lily, "is simply the 
dearest, warmest-hearted, finest creature that ever was 
seen in the shape of a man." 

"Have you told him that you think him so?" said 
Grace. 

"Indeed, I have," said Lily. 

"But have you told this finest, warmest, dearest 
creature that ho shall be rewarded with the prize he 
covets?" 

"No, Grace. I have told him nothing of the kind. 
I think he understands it all now. If he does not, it 
is not for the want of my telling him. I don't suppose 
any lady was ever more open-spoken to a gentleman 
than I have been to him." 

"And why have you sent him away disappointed? 
You know you love him." 

"You see, my dear," said Lily, "you allow your- 
self, for the sake of your argument, to use a word in 
a double sense, and you attempt to confound me by 
doing so. But I am a great deal too clever for you, 
and have thought too much about it, to be taken in in 
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tliftt way. I certainly love yonr coasin Joliu; and bo 
I do love Mr. Boyce, the vicar." 

"You love Johnny much better than you do' Mr. 
Boyce." 

"True; very macli better; but it is the same sort 
of love. However, it is a great deal too deep for you 
to understand. You're too young, and I ehan't try to 
explain it. But the long and the short of it is, — I 
am not going to marry your cousin." 

"I wish you were," said Grace, "with all my 
heart" 

John Eanies as he returned to the cottage was by 
no meauB able to fall back upon those resolotions as 
to his future life, which he had formed for himself 
and communicated to his friend Dalrymple, and which 
he had intended to bring at once into force in the 
event of his being again rejected by Lily Dale. "I 
will cleanse my mind of it altogether," Ue had said, 
"and though I may not forget her, I will live as though 
she were forgotten. If she declines my proposal again, 
I will accept her word as final. I will not go about 
the world any longer as a stricken deer, — to be 
pitded or else bullied by the rest of the herd." On 
his way down to Guestwick he had sworn twenty 
times diat it should be so. He would make one more 
effort, and then he would give it np, But now, after 
hie interview with Lily, he was as little disposed to 
pve it up as ever. 

He sat upon a gate in a paddock through which 
there was a back entrance into Lady Julia'a garden, 
aad there swore a thousand oaths that he would never 
her up. He was, at any rate, sure that she 
aerer become the wife of any one else. Ha 
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huftl^j.^^ i^ ^^^ ^* ^® would never become the 

usoana of any other wife. He conld trost her. Yes; 

Can. ?^® ^^ that But could he trust hhnself? 

^^jwmunxng with himself, he told himself that after aU 

^ ® !j^t * poor creature. Circumstances had been 

self ^^ *^ ^^°^' ^^* ^® ^^^ ^^^® nothing for him- 
tnl^ I.- ^^ ^^^'^^ *^^ foolish, and unsteady. So he 
wia Himself while sitting upon the gate. But he had, 
Dy rat^, been constant to Lily, and constant he 
would remain. 

® would never more mention her name to any 
?J^®» — unless it were to Lady Julia to-night To 

alrymple he would not open his mouth about her, 
out would plainly ask his friend to be silent on that 
subject if her name should be mentioned by him. But 
naorning and evening he would pray for her, and in 
^s prayers he would always think of her as his wife. 

® would never speak to another girl without re- 
membering that he was bound to Lily. He would go 
nowhere into society without recalling to mind the 
lact that he was bound by the chains of a solemn 
^^Sagement. If he knew himself he would be con- 
stant to Lily. 

And then he considered in what manner it. would 
be best and most becoming that he should still pro- 
secute his endeavour and repeat his offer. He thought 
that he would write to her every year, on the same 
day of the year, year after year, it might be for the 
next twenty years. And his letters should be very 
Simple. Sitting there on the gate he planned the 
wording of his letters; — of his first letter, and of his 
second, and of his third. They should be very like 
to each other, — should hardly be more than a repeti- 
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tion of tbe samo words. "If uow you are rfmdy for 
, theo, Lily, am I, as ever, still ready for yon." 
And tLen "if now" again, and again "if now; — and 
still if now." When his liair should be grey, and the 
wrinkles on his cheeks, — ay, though they should be 
on hers, he would atill continue to tell her from year 
to year that he was ready to tiike her. Surely some 
day that "if now" would prevail And should it never 
prevail, the merit of his constancy should be its own 
reward. 

Soch letters as those she would surely keep. Then 
he looked forward, down into the valley of coining 



years, 



I fancied her as she might Bit reading them 



in. the twilight of some long evening, — letters which 
had been written all in vain. He thought that he 
canld look forward with some satisfaction towards the 
close of his own career, in having been the hero of 
such a love-story. At any rate, if such a story were 
to be his story, the melancholy attached to it shonld 
axise from no fault of his own. Ho would still press her to 
be his wife. And then, as he remembered that he was only 
twenty-seven and that she was twenty-four, he began 
to marvel at the feeling of grey old age which had 
come upon him, and tried to make himself believe that 
he would have her yet before the bloom was off her cheek. 
He went into the cottage and made his way at once 
into the room iu which Lady Julia was sitting. She 
did not speak at first, but looked anxiously into hU 
face. And he did not speak, but turned to a table 
near tha window and took up a hook, — though the 
EOQin was too dark fur him to soe to read the words. 
~ John," at last said Lady Julia. 
|lVell, my lady?" 
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"Have you nothing to tell me, John?" 
"Nothing on earth, — except the same old storj 
which has now become a matter of conrse." 

"But, John, will yon not tell me what she has said?'' 
"Lady Julia, she has said no; simply no. It is a 
very easy word to say, and she has said it so often 
that it seems to come from her quite naturally." Then 
he got a candle and sat down over the fire with a 
volume of a novel. It was not yet past five, and 
Lady Julia did not go upstairs to dress till six, and 
therefore there was an hour during which they were 
together. John had at first been rather grand to his 
old friend, and very uncommunicative. But before 
the dressing bell had rung he had been coaxed into a 
confidential strain and had told everything. "I sup- 
pose it is wrong and selfish," he said. "I suppose I 
am a dog in a manger. But I do own that there is a 
consolation to me in the assurance that she will never 
be the wife of that scoundrel." 

"I could never forgive her if she were to marry 
him now," said Lady Julia. 

"I could never forgive him. But she has said that 
she will not, and I know that she will not forswear 
herself. I shall go on with it. Lady Julia. I have 
made up my mind to that. I suppose it will never 
come to anything, but I shall stick to it. I can live 
an old bachelor as well as another man. At any rate 
I shall stick to it." Then the good silly old woman 
comforted him and applauded him as though he were 
a hero among men, and did reward him, as Lily had 
predicted, by one of those now rare bottles of super- 
excellent port which had come to her from her brother's 
cellar* 
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Jolin Eames stayed out his time at the cottage, anj 
went over more than onc« again to Allingtoi 
called on the squire, on one occasion dining with I 
and meeting the three ladies from the Small Honsej* 
and he walked with the girls, comporting himself like 
any ordinary man. But he was not again alone with 
Lily Dale, nor did he learn whether she had in truth 
written those two words in her hook. But the reader 
may know that she did write them there on the eveaj 
ing of the day on which the promise was made. 
Dale, — Old Maid." 

And when John's holiday was over, he returned t 
his duties at the elbow of Sir Bafile Buffle. 

CHAPTER VI. 



About this time Grace Crawley received two lette< 
the first of them reaching her while John Eames i 
Btill at the cottage and the other immediately after Ii 
return to London. They both help to tell onr s 
and our reader shall, therefore, read thorn if h 
pleaee, — ot, rather, he shall read the first and as 
much of the second as is necessaiy for hira. Grace's 
answer to the first letter he shall sea also. Her answer 
to the aecond will be told in a very few words, 
first was from Major Grantly, and the task of an 
ing that was by no means easy to Grace. 

" CQubj Lodgs , — FobroKj, 1B«— . 

"Dhabest Grace, j 

"I TOLD yon when I parted from you, that I shoffl 

irriie to you, aud I think it best to do so at once, ' 
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order that you may folly understand me. Spoken 
words are soon forgotten," — "I sliall never forget his 
words," Grace said to herself as she read this; — "and 
are not always as plain as they might be. Dear Grace, 
I suppose I ought not to say so, but I fancied when I 
parted from you at Allington, that I had succeeded in 
making myself dear to you. I believe you to be so 
true in spirit, that you were unable to conceal £rom 
me the fact that you love me. I shall believe that this 
is so, till I am deliberately and solemnly assured by 
yourself that it is not so; — and I conjure you to 
think what is due both to yourself and to myself, be- 
fore you allow yourself to think of making such an 
assurance unless it be strictly true. 

^*I have already told my own friends that I have 
asked you to be my wife. I tell you this, in order 
that you may know how little effect your answer to 
me has had towards inducing me to give you up. What 
you said about your father and your family has no 
weight with me, and ought ultimately to have none 
with you. This business of your father^s is a great 
misfortune, — so great that, probably, had we not 
known each other before it happened, it might have 
prevented our becoming intimate when we chanced to 
meet. But we had met before it happened, and before 
it happened I had determined to ask you to be my 
wife. What should I have to think of myself if I al- 
lowed my heart to be altered by such a cause as that? 

"I have only fiirther to say that I love you better 
than any one in the world, and that it is my best hope 
that you will be my wife. I will not press you till 
this affair of your father^s has been settled; but when 
that is over I shall look for my reward witbout ire- 
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ference to iU result. Not thnt I doubt tbe result if 
there be anytbing like joBtice in England; but that 
your debt to me, if you owe me any debt, will be al- 
togeHier irrespective of tliat. If, aa I suppose, yon 
■wUl remain at AlUngtnn for some time longer, I sball 
not §ee you till after tbe trial ie over. As soon aa that 
is done, I will come to you wherever you are. In the 
meantime I shall look for an. answer to this; and if it 
be true tbat yon love mo, dear, dear Grace, pray have 
the courage to tell me so. 

"Moat affectionately your own, 

"Henry Ghastly." 

When the letter was given to Grace acroaa the 
break fast- table, both Mrst. Dale and Lily anspected that 
it came from Major Grantly, but not a word was spoken 
about it When Grace with hesitating hand broke the 
envelope, neither of her friends looked at her. Lily 
had a letter of her own, aad Mrs. Dale opened the 
newspaper. But still it was imposaible not to perceive 
that her face became red with blushes, and then they 
ksew tbat the letter must be from Major Grantly. Grace 
herself could not read it, though her eye ran down 
over the two pages catching a word here and a word 
there. She bad looked at the name at once, and bad 
Been the manner of his signature. "Most affectionately 
your own!" What was she to say to himV Twice, 
thrice, as she sat at the breakfast-table she turned the 
page of the letter, and at each turning she read the 
signature. And she read the beginning, "DeAreat 
Grace." More than that she did not really rend till 
she had got the letter away with her into the seclusion 
of her own room. 
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Not a word was said about the letter at breakfast 
Poor Grace went on eatmg or pretending to eat, but 
could not bring herself to utter a word. Mrs. Dale 
and Lily spoke of various matters, which were quite 
indifPerent to them; but even with them the conversa- 
tion was so difficult that Grace felt it to be forced, 
and was conscious that they were thinking about her 
and her lover. As soon as she could make an excuse 
she left the room, and hurrying upstairs took the letter 
from her pocket and read it in earnest 

'^That was from Major Grantly, mamma,'' said 
Lily. 

"I daresay it was, my dear^" 

^'And what had we better do; or what had we 
better say?" 

"Notiiing, — I should say. Let him fight his own 
battle. If we interfere, we may probably only make 
her more stubborn in clinging to her old idea.'* 

"I think she will cling to it" 

"For a time she will, I daresay. And it will be 
best that she should. He himself will respect her for 
it afterwards." Thus it was agreed between them that 
they should say nothing to Grace about the letter un- 
less Grace should first speak to them. 

Grace read her letter over and over again. It was 
the first love-letter she had ever had; — the first letter 
she had ever received from any man except her father 
and brother, — the first, almost, that had ever been 
written to her by any other than her own old special 
friends. The words of it were very strange to her ear. 
He had told her when he left her that he would write 
to her, and therefore she had looked forward to the 
event which had now come; but she had thought that 
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it wonld be mucli more distant, — and Bhe had tried 
to make herself believe tLat when it did come it would- 
lie very different from tliis letter whicli she now poM 
eessed. "He will tell me that he has altered his mindln 
He ongbt to do so, It ia not proper that he should ' 
etill think of me when we are in such disgrace." But 
now the letter had come, and she acknowledged the 
truth of his saying that written words were clearer in 
their expression than those simply spoken. "Not that 
I could ever forget a syllable that he said." Tet, as 
she held the letter in her hand she felt that it was a 
possession. It was a thing at which she could look in 
coming years, when he and she might he far apart, — 
a thing at which she could look with pride in remem- 
bering that he had thought her worthy of it. 

Neither on that day nor on the next did she think 
of her answer, nor on the third or the fourth with any 
steady thinking. She knew that an answer would have 
to he written, and she felt that the sooner it was 
written the easier might be the writing; but she felt 
also that it should not be written too quickly. A week 
should iiTBt elapse, she thought, and therefore a week 
was allowed to elapae, and then the day for writing 
her answer came. She had spoken no word about it 
either to Mrs. Dale or to Lily. She had longed to do 
so, but had feared. Even though she should speak to 
Lily she could not be led by Lily's advice. Her letter, 
whatever it might be, must be her own letter. She 
wonld admit of no dictation. She must say her own 
say, let her say it ever so badly. As to the manner 
of saying it, Lily's aid would have been invaluable; 
but she feared that she could not secure (hat aid witU- 
uut compromising her own power of action, — her om 
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individuality; and therefore she said no word about the 
letter either to Lily or to Lily's mother. 

On a certain morning she fixed herself at her desk 
to write her letter. She had known that the task would 
be difficult, but she had little known how difficult it 
would be. On that day of her first attempt she did 
not get it written at all. How was she to begin? He 
had called her ^'Dearest Grace;" and this mode of 
beginning seemed as easy as it was sweet "It is very 
easy for a gentleman," she said to herself, "beeause 
he may say just what he pleases." She wrote the 
words, "Dearest Henry," on a scrap of paper, and 
immediately tore it into fragments as though she were 
ashamed of having written them. She knew that she 
would not dare to send away a letter beginning with 
such words. She would not even have dared to let 
such words in her own handwriting remain within the 
recesses of her own little desk. "Dear Major Grantly," 
she began at length. It seemed to her to be very 
ugly, but after much consideration she believed it to 
be correct. On the second day the letter was written 
as follows: — 

''AUington, Thondaj. 

"My dear Major Grantly, — 
"I DO not know how I ought to answer your kind 
letter, but I must tell you that I am very much flattered 
by your great goodness to me. I cannot understand 
why you should think so much of me, but I suppose 
it is because you have felt for all our misfortunes. I 
will not say anything about Tf^hat might have happened, 
if it had not been for papa's sorrow and disgrace; and 
as far as I can help it, I will not think of it; but I am 
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) that I ought not to think aboat loving any one, 
that is, in the way you mean, while we are in aach 
troable at home. I shoald not dare to meet any of 
yonr great fiiends, knowing that I bad brought nothing 
with me but disgrace. And I shonld feel that 1*^88 
doing an injury to dear Edith, which would be worsa 
to me thao anything, 

"Pray believe that I am quite in earnest obont 
this. I know that a gentleman ought not to marry 
ajiy girl to do himself and his family an injury by it; 
and I know that if I were to make such a marriage I 
should bo unhappy ever afterwards, even though I 
loved the man ever so dearly, with all my heart." 
These last words she had underscored at first, bnt the 
doing so had been the uncnnacious expression of her 
own affection, and had been done with no desire on 
her part to convey that expression to him. But on 
reading the words she discovered their latent meaning, 
and wrote it all again. 

"Thereforel know that it will be best thatlshould 
wish you good-by, and I do so, thanking you again 

r again for your goodness to me. 
"Believe ma to be, 
"Yours very sincerely, 
"Grace Crawlbt." 
The letter when it was written was hateftil to her; 
, bnt she had tried her hand at it again and again, and 
had found that she could do nothing better. There was 
much in his letter that she had not attempted to an- 
swer. He bad implored her to tell bim whether or ao 
»ho did in (nilh love him. Of course she loved him, 

Tki latt a.rmid' ^ Saraii 
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He knew that well enough. Why should she answex 
any such question? There was a way of answering it 
indeed which might serve her turn, — or rather serve 
his^ of which she was thinking more than of her own. 
Shi^ might say that she did not love him. It would he 
a lie, and he would know that it would be a lie. But 
still it might serve the turn. She did not like the idea 
of writing such a lie as that, but nevertheless she con- 
sidered the matter. It would be very wicked; but 
still, if it would serve the turn, might it not be well to 
write it. But at last she reflected that, after all, the 
doing of the thing was in her own hands. She could 
refuse to marry this man without burdening her con- 
science with any lie about it. It only required that 
she should be Arm. She abstained, therefore, from the 
falsehood, and left her lover^s question unanswered. 
So she put up her letter and directed it, and carried it 
herself to the village post-office. 

On the day after this she got the second letter, 
and that she showed immediately to Mrs. Dale. It was 
from her mother, and was written to tell her that her 
father was seriously ill. "He went up to London to 
see a lawyer about this weary work of the trial," said 
Mrs. Crawley. "The fatigue was very great, and on 
the next day he was so weak that he could not leave 
his bed. Dr. Turner, who has been very kind, says 
that We need not frighten ourselves, but he thinks it 
must berspme time before he can leave the house. He 
has a low fever on him, and wants nourishment. .His 
mind has wandered once or twice, and he has asked 
for you, and I think it will be best, love, that you 
should come home. I know you will not mind it when 
I say that I think he would like to have you here. 
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Dr. Turner says that the illness is chiefly owing Jo his 
not having proper food." 

Of course she would go at once. "Dear Mrs. Dale," 
she said, "I must go home. Can you send me to tlie 
station?" Then Mrs. Dale read the letter. Of course 
they would send her. Would she go on that day, or 
on the next? Might it not be better to write first, and 
say that she was going? But Grace would go at once. 
"I know it will be a comfort to mamma; and I know ►* 
that he is worse than mamma says." Of course there 
was no more to be said, and she was despatched to the 
station. Before she went Mrs. Dale asked after her 
purse. "If there is any trouble about money, — for 
your journey, or anything, you will not scruple to 
come to me as to an old Mend." But Grace assured 
her that there was no trouble about money — for her 
journey. Then Lily took her aside and produced two 
clean new five-pound notes. "Grace, dear, you won't 
be ill-natured. You know I have a little fortune of 
my own. You know I can give them without missing 
them." Grace threw herself into her friend's arms and' 
wept, but would have none of her money. "Buy a 
present from me for your mother, — whom I love 
though I do not know her." "I will give her your 
love," Grace said, "but nothing else." And then she 
went 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

Hook Court. 

Mr. Dobbs Bboughton and Mr. Musselboro were 
sitting together on a certain morning at their office in 
the City, discussing the affairs of their joint business. 
The City office was a very poor place indeed, in com- 
parison with the fine house which Mr. Dobbs occupied 
at the West End ; but then City offices are poor places, 
and there are certain City occupations which seem to 
enjoy the greater credit the poorer are the material 
circumstances by which they are surrounded. Turning 
out of a lane which turns out of Lombard Street, there 
is a desolate, forlorn-looking, dark alley, which is called 
Hook Court. The entrance to this alley is beneath the 
first-floor of one of the houses in the lane, and in 
passing under this covered way the visitor to the place 
finds himself in a small paved square court, at the two 
further corners of which there are two open doors; for 
In Hook Court there are only two houses. There is 
•No. 1, Hook Court, and No. 2, Hook Court. The 
entire premises indicated by No. 1, are occupied by a 
firm of wine and spirit merchants, in connexion with 
whose trade one side and two angles of the court are 
always lumbered with crates, hampers, and wooden 
cases. And nearly in the middle of the court, though 
somewhat more to the wine-merchants* side than to the 
other, there is always gaping open a trap-door, lead- 
ing down to vaults below; and over the trap tliere 
is a great board with a bright advertisement in very 
large letters: — 

BURTON AND BANGLES 

HIMALAYA WIVB8, 

22s. 6d. par doMen, 
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And tliis notice is bo bright aad bo large, and the 
trap-door is so conspicuous in the court, that no 
▼iflitor, even to No. 2, ever afterwards can qiiife divest 
Lis memory of those names, Burton and Bangles, 
Himalaya winea. It may therefore be acknowledged 
that Burlon and Bangles have achieved their object in 
putting up tho notice. The houso No. 2, small as it 
Beems to be, standing in tbo jamb of a corner, is 
divided among different occupiers, whose names are 
painted In small letters upon the very dirty posts of 
the doorway. Nothing can be more remarkable than 
the contrast between Bui'ton and Bangles and these 
other City gentlemen in tbe method taken by them in 
declaring tlieir presence fo visitors in the court. Tlie 
names of Dohbs Broughton and of A. Mnsselhoro, — 
the ChrisLian name of Mr. Musselboro was Augustus, 
— were on one of those dirty posts, not joined loge- 
tbK by any visible "and," so as to declare boldly 
that they were partners; but in close vicinity, — show- 
ing at least that the two gentlemen would be found • 
in ajiartmenlB very near to each other. And on the 
lirst'floor of this honse Dobbs Bronghton and his friend 
did occujiy three rooms, — or rather two rooms and 
a closet — between them. The larger and front room 
was tenanted by an old clerk, who sat within a rail 
in one corner of it. And there was a brond, short 
connler which jutted out from the wall into tbo middle 
of the room, intended for tbe use of such of ibe public 
nx might come to trautiact miscellaneous business with 
Dobbs Bronghton or Augustus Musselboro. But any 
one accustomed to (he look of offices might have seen 
'( half an eye that very litlle business was ever 
b 'va tbot counter. Behind this large room was a 
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smaller one, belonging to Dobbs Broughton, in the 
fhrnishing and arrangement of which some regard had 
been paid to comfort. The room was carpeted, and 
there was a sofa in it, though a very old one, and 
two arm-chairs, and a mahogany office-table, and a 
cellaret, which was generally well supplied with wine 
which Dobbs Broughton did not get out of the vaults 
of his neighbours , Burton and Bangles. Behind this 
again, but with a separate entrance from the passage, 
was the closet; and this closet was specially devoted 
to the use of Mr. Musselboro. Closet as it was, — 
or cupboard as it might almost have been called, — 
it contained a table and two chairs; and it had a win- 
dow of its own, which opened out upon a blank wall 
which was distant from it not above four feet As the 
house to which this wall belonged was four stories 
high, it would sometimes happen that Mr. Musselboro^s 
cupboard was rather dark. But this mattered the less 
as in these days Mr. Musselboro seldom used it. Mr. 
Musselboro, who was very constant at his place of 
business, — much more constant than his friend, Dobbs 
Broughton, — was generally to be found in his friend's 
room. Only on some special occasions, on which it 
was thought expedient that the commercial world 
should be made to understand that Mr. Augustus 
Musselboro had an individual existence of his own, 
did that gentleman really seat himself in the dark closet 
Mr. Dobbs Broughton, had he been asked what was his 
trade, would have said that he was a stockbroker; 
and he would have answered truly, for he was a stock- 
broker. A man may be a stockbroker though he 
never sells any stock; as he maybe a barrister thou^ 
he has no practice at the bar. I do not saj that Ifr. 
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I aerer sold any stock; but llie buying and 
selling of fitock for other people was certainly not his 
chief ' basiness. And had Mr. Musselboro been asked 
what was hia trade, ho would have probably given an 
evasive answer. At any rat« in the City, and among 
people who nnderwtood City matters, he would not 
have said that he was a stockbroker. Both Mr. Brongh- 
tou and Mr. Mnsselboro bought and sold a good deal, 
biit it was chiefly on account. The shares which were 
bought and sold very generally did not pass from 
hand to hand; but the difference in the price of the 
shares did do so. And then they had another little 
business between them. They lent money on interest 
And in this business there was a third partner, whose 
name did not appear on the dirty door-post. That 
third partner was Mrs. Van Siever, the mother of 
Clara Van Siever whom Mr. Conway Dalrymple intended 
to portray as Jael driving a nail into Sisera's head. 

On a certain morning Mr. Broughton and Mr. 
Mttsselboro were sitting together in the office whieh 
lias been described. They were in Mr. Broughton's 
room, and occupied each an arm-chair on the different 
sides of the fire. Mr. Mosaelboro was sitting close to 
tlie ta,ble, on which a ledger was open before him, and 
he had a pen and ink before him, as though he had 
Iwen at work. Dobbs Broughton had a small bettmg- 
book in his hand, and was seated with his feet up 
against the side of tlie fireplace. Both men wore their 
hate, and the aspect of the room was not the aspect 
of a place of business- They had been silent for some 
minntes when Broughton took his cigar-case out of his 
pocket, and nibbled off the end of a cigar, preparatoiy 
to Hghtbg it. 
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**You had better not smoke here this morning, 
Dobbs,^* said Musselboro. 

"Why shouldn^t I smoke in my own room?" 

"Because she'll be here just now." 

"What do I care? If you think I'm going to be 
afraid of Mother Van, you're mistaken. Let come 
what may, I'm not going to live under her thumb." 
So he lighted* his cigar. 

"All right," said Musselboro, and he took up his 
pen and went to work at his book. 

"What is she coming here for this morning?" 
asked Broughton. 

"To look after her money. What should she come 
for?" 

"She gets her interest. I don't suppose there's 
better paid money in the City." 

"She hasn't got what was coming to her at Christ- 
mas yet." 

"And this is February. What would she have? 
She had better put her dirty money into the three per 
cents., if she is frightened at having to wait a week or 
two." 

"Can she have it to-day?" 

"What, the whole of it? Of course she can't 
You know that as well as I do. She can have four 
hundred pounds, if she wants it. But seeing all she 
gels out of the concern, she has no right to press for 
it in that way. She is the — old usurer I ever came 
across in my life." 

"Of course she likes her money." 

"Likes her money! By George she does; her own 
and anybody else's that she can get hold of. For a 
downright leech, recommend me always to a woman. 
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1. a Tomau does go in for it, she ia much more 
thorougb than auy loau," Tben Broughton turned 
over the little pagee of iiis book, and Musselboro pon- 
dered over the big pages of his book, and tbere was 
Bilence for a quarter of an hour. 

"There's Bometliing abont nine hundred and fiftoon 
pounds due to her," said Musselboro. 

"I daresay there is." 

"It would be a very good thing to let her have 
it if youVe got it. The whole of it this morning, I 

"Ifl yes, if!" said Broughton. 

"I know tliere's more than that at tbe bank." 

"And I'm to draw out every shilling that there is! 
I'll see Mother Van — further first. She can have 
500/. if she likes it, — and the rest in a. fortnight. 
Or she can liave my note-of-hand for it all at fourteen 
days," 

"She won't like that at all," said Musselboro. 

"Then she must lump it. I'm not going to bother 
myself about her. I've pretty nearly as much money 
in it as she has, and we're in a bout together. If uho 
comes hero bothering, you'd better tell her bo." 

"You'll sea her yourself?" 

"Not unless she comes within the next ten mi- 
nutes. I must go down to the court. I said I'd be 
there by twelve, I've got somebody I want to eeo."' 

"I'd stay if I were you." 

"Why should I stay for her? If she thinks that 
I'm going to make myself her clerk, she's mistaken. 
It may bo all veiy well for you, Mussy, but it won't 
do for me. I'm not dependent on her, and I don't 

t t<i marry her daughter." 
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"It will simply end in her demanding; to have 
money back again." 

"And how will she get it?"said Dobbe Brongb 
"I haven't a doubt in life but she'd take it to-niorro* 
if she could put her hands upon it. And then , after 
a bit, when she began to find that she didn't like four 
per cent., she'd bring it back again. But nobody can 
do business after snch a fashion as that For the last 
three years she's drawn close npon two thousand & 
year for lees than eighteen thousand pounds. When 
a woman wants to do that, she can't have her money 
in her pocket every Monday morning," 

" But you've done better than that yourselfj 
Dobbs." 

"Of course I have. And who has made tlie 
DQxion: and who has done the workV I suppose 
doesn't think that I'm to have all the sweat and 

is to have all the 

"If you talk of work, Dobbs, it is I that have 

me the most of it" This Mr, Mussetboro said in a 

serious voice, and with a look of much reproach. 

And you've been paid for what you've done. 

Come, Mussy, you'd better not turn against me. You'U 

never get your change out of that. Even if you 

Biarty the daughter, that won't give yon the mother's 

money. She'll stick to every shilling of it till she 

dies; and she'd take it with her then, if she knew 

how." Having said this, he got up from his chwr, 

fiut his little book into his pocket, and walked out of 
he office. He pushed his way across the court, which 
was more than ordinarily crowded with the implements 
t Burton and Bangles' trade, and 
le covered way ho encountered i 
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1 getting out of a cab. The old woman was, 
of course, Mother Von, as her partner, Mr. Dobbs 
Bronghton, irreverently called her. "Mrs, Van Siever, 
how d'ye do? Let me give you a hand. Fare from Sonlh 
Kensington? I always give the fellows three shillings." 

"You don't mean to tell me it's six milesl" And 
she tendered a florin to the man, 

"Can't take that, ma'am," said the cabman. 

"Can't take it! But you must take it. Broughton, 
just got a policeman, will you?" Dobbs Broughton 
satisfied the driver out of his own pocket, and the cab 
was driven away. "Wliat did yon give him?" said 
Mrs. Van Siever. 

"Just another sixpence. There never is a police- 
man anywhere ahoul here." 

"It'll be out of your own pocket, then," said Mrs. 
Van. "But you're not going away?" 

"I must be at Cspel Court by half-past twelve; — 
I must, indeed. If it wasn't real business, I'd stay." 

"I told Mugselboro I should be here." 

"He's up there, and he knows all about the busi- 
ness juHt as well as I do. Whoa I found that I couldn't 
stay for you, I went through the account with him, 
and it's all settled. Good morning. I'll soe you at 
the West End in a day or two." Then he made his 
way ont into Lombard Street, and Mrs. Van Siever 
picked her steps across the yard, and mounted the 
stairs, and made her way into the room in which Mr. 
Muaaelboro was sitting. 

"Somebody's been smoking, Gus," she said, almost 
OK soon as she had entered the room. 

That's nothing new here," he repliod, as ho got 
1 Mb chair. 
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"There's no good being done when men sit and 
smoke over their work. Is it you, or he, or both of 
yon?" 

"Well; — it was Bronghton was smoking jnst now. 
I don't smoke of a morning myself." 

"What made him get up and run away when I 
came?" 

"How can I tell, Mrs. Van Siever," said Mussel- 
boro, laughing. "If he did run away when you came, 
I suppose it was because he didn't want to see you." 

"And why shouldn't he want to see me? Gus, I 
expect the truth jfrom you. How are things going on 
here?" To this question Mr. Musselboro made no im- 
mediate answer; but tilted himself back in his chair 
and took his hat off, and put his thumbs into the arm- 
holes of his waistcoat, and looked his patroness ^11 in 
the face. "Gus," she said again, "I do expect the 
truth from you. How are things going on here?" 

"There'd be a good business, — if he'd only keep 
things together." 

"But he's idle. Isn't he idle?" 

"Confoundedly idle," said Musselboro. 

"And he drinks; — don't he drink in the day?*' 

"Like the mischief, — some days. But that isn't 
the worst of it." 

"And what is the worst of it?" 

"Newmarket; — that's the rock he's going to 
pieces on." 

"You don't mean to say he takes the money out of 
the business for that?" And Mrs. Van Siever's face, 
as she asked the question, expressed almost a tragic 
horror. "If I thought that I wouldn't give him an 
hour's mercy." 
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Wlion a man bets he doesn't well know what 
monej lie uses. I can't say that, he takes money that 
is not his own. Situated as I am, I don't know what 
IB bis own and what isn't. If your money was in ray 
name I could keep a hand on it; — but as it is not I 
can do nothing. I can see that what ia put out is ptit 
out fairly well; and when I think of it, Mrs. Van 
Siever, it i& quite wonderful that we've lost so little. 
It has been nest to nothiug. That has been my doing; 
— and that's about all that I can do." 

"Yon must know whetlier he has used my money 
for biB own purposes or not." 

"If yon ask me, I think he has," s^d Mr. Mnssel- 
boro. 

"Then I'll go into it, and I'll find it out, and if it 
is flo, as sure as my name's Van Sievw, I'll sew him 
up." Having uttered which terrible threat, the old 
woman drew a chair to the table and seated herself 
fairly down, as though she were determined to go 
throagb all the books of tbe office before she qoitted 
that room. Mrs. Van Siever in her present hahilimenta 
was not a thing so terrible to look at as she had been 
in her wiggeries at Mrs. Dobhs Broughton's dinner- 
table. Her curia were laid aside altogether, and she 
wore simply a front beneath her close bonnet, — and 
a very old front, too, which was not loudly offensive 
because it told no lies. Her eyes were as bright, and 
her little wizen face was as sharp, as ever; but the 
wizen face and the bright eyes were not so much amiss 
as seen together with the old dark brown silk dress 
which she now wore, as they had been with the 
wiggeries and the evening finery. Even now, in her 
morning cosCnme, in her work-a-day business dress, us 
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we may call it, she looked to be very old, — so old 
that nobody cotdd guess her age. People attempting 
to guess would say that she must be at least over 
eighty. And yet she was wiry, and strong, and nimble. 
It was not because she was feeble that she was thought 
to be so old. They who so judged of her were led to 
their opinion by the extreme thinness of her face, and 
by the brightness of her eyes, joined to the depth of 
the hollows in which they lay, and the red margin by 
which they were surrounded. It was not really the 
fact that Mrs. Van Siever was so very aged, for she 
had still some years to live before she would reach 
eighty, but that she was such a weird c'd woman, so 
small, so ghastly, and so ugly! "I'll isew him up, if 
he's been robbing me," she said. "I will, indeed." 
And she stretched out her hand to grab at the ledger 
which Musselboro had been using. 

"You won't understand anything from that," said 
he, pushing the book over to her. 

*You can explain it to me." 

"That's aU straight sailing, that is." 

"And where does he keep the figures that ain't 
straight sailing? That's the book I want to see." 

"There is no such book." 

"Look here, Gus, — if I find you deceiving me 
I'll throw you overboard as sure as I'm a living 
woman. I will indeed. I'll have no mercy. I've stuck 
to you, jand made a man of you, and I expect you to 
stick to me." 

"Not much of a man," said Musselboro, with a 
touch of scorn in his voice. 

"You've never had a «hilling yet but what I gave 

you." 
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"Tes; I have. I've liad wliat I've worked for, — 
and worked confounded hard too." 

"Look here, Mnaselhoro; if you're going to throw 
me over, just tell nie ao, and let us begin fair." 

"I'm not going to thwiw yon over. I've always 
been on the square with you. Wliy don't yon trust 
me out and out, and then 1 could do a deal hett-er fitr 
yon. You ask me aow about your money. I don't 
know about your money, Mrs. Van Siever. How am 
I to know anything about your money, Mrs. Van 
Biever? Tou don't give me any power of keeping a. 
liand upon DobbB Broughton. I suppose you have 
security from Dobbs Broughton, but I don't know what 
security you have, Mrs. Van Siever. He owes yon 
now 915/. 16«. 2d. on last year's account!" 

"Why doesn't he give me a cheque for the 
money?" 

"He says bo can't spare it. Tou may have 500i, 
and the test when he can give it you. Or he'll give 
you his note-of-Land at fourteen days for the whole." 

"Bother his note-of-hand. Why Ehould I take his 
note-of-hand?" 

"Do as yon like, Mrs, Van Siever." 
. "It's the interest on my own money, Wliy don't 

^Kj^ give it me? I suppose he has had it.'' 
H^p "You must ask him that, Mrs. Van Siever. You're 
^^^■partnersliip with him, and he can tell y<iu. Nobody 
^HpK knows anything about it. If you were in partner^ 
ahip with me, then of course I could tell you. But 
you're not You've never trusted me, Mrs. Van Siever." 

The lady remained there cloeeted with Mr. Musaol- 
boru f(iT an hour after tliat, and did, I thiuk, at length 
leam something more as to the details of her partner's 
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business, than her faithful servant Mr. Musselboro had 
at first found himself able to give to her. And at last 
they came to friendly and confidential terms, in the 
midst of which tlie personal welfare of Mr. Dobbs 
Broughton was, I fear, somewhat forgotten. Not that 
Mr. Musselboro palpably and plainly threw his Mend 
overboard. He took his friend's part, — alleging ex- 
cuses for him, and pleading some facts. ^^Of course, 
you know, a man like that is fond of pleasure, Mrs. 
Van Siever. He^s been at it more or less all his life. 
I don^t suppose he ever missed a Derby or an Oaks, 
or the cup at Ascot, or the Goodwood in his life.'* 
"He'll have to miss them before long, I'm thinking,'* 
said Mrs. Van Siever. "And as to not cashing up, 
you must remember, Mrs. Van Siever, that ten per 
cent won't come in quite as regularly as four or five. 
When you go for high interest, there must be hitches 
here and there. There must, indeed, Mrs. Van Siever." 
"I know all about it," said Mrs. Van Siever. "If he 
gave it me as soon as he got it himself, I shouldn't 
complain. Never mind. He's only got to give me my 
little bit of money out of the business, and then hci 
and I will be all square. You come and see Clara this 
evening, Gus." 

Then Mr. Musselboro put Mrs. Van Siever into 
another cab, and went out upon 'Change, — hanging 
about the Bank, and standing in Threadneedle Street, 
talking to other men just like himself. When he saw 
Dobbs Broughton he told that gentleman that Mrs. Van 
Siever had been in her tantrums, but that he had 
managed to pacify her before she left Hook Court 
"I'm to take her the cheque for the five hundred to- 
night," he said. 
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Ok the first of Maxch, Conway Daliymple's eaael 
was put Dp in Mrs. Dobbs Brougliton''9 boudoir up- 
Btaira, the oanvaa was placed upon it on wliich the 
outlines of Jael oiid Sisora bad been already drawn, 
and Mrs. Broughton and Clara Van Siever and Con- 
way Dalrymple were asaembled with the view of steady 
art-work. But before we see how tbey begaa their 
work together, we will go back for a moment to John 
Eamea on hia return to hie London lodgings, The 
first thing every man does when he returns home afler 
an absence, is to look at his letters, and John £ames 
looked at his. There were not very many. There 
■was a note marked immediate, from Sir Raffle Buffle, 
in which Sir R. had scrawled in four lines a notifica- 
tion that he should bo driven to an extremity of in- 
convenience if Eames were not at his poet at half-past 
nine on the following morning. "I think I seo myself 
there at that hour," said John. There was a notifica- 
tion of a house dinner, which he was asked to join, at 
his clnb, and a card for an evening gathering at Lady 
Gleacora Palliser'a, — procured for him by his friend 
Conway, — and an invitation to dinner at the house 
of his uncle, Mr. Toogood; and there was a ecentfld 
not« in the handwriting of a lady, which ho did not 
raco^iae. "My nearest and dearest friend, M. D, M.," 
be Baid, as he opened the note and looked at the signa- 
ttUV. Then he read the letter from Miss Demolines. 

flxicb ol Btaat. II. ^ 
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^^My dear Mr. Eambs, 

*'Pbat come to me at once. I know that you are 
to be back to-morrow. Do not lose an hour if you can 
help it. I shall be at home at half-past five. I fear 
what you know of has been begun. But it certainly 
shall not go on. In one way or another it must be 
prevented. I won't say another word till I see you, 
but pray come at once. 

"Yours always, 

''Tlmrsdayr "M. D. M." 

"Poor mamma isn't very well, so you had better 
ask for me." 

"Beautiful!" said Johnny, as he read the note. 
"There's nothing I like so much as a mystery, — 
especially if it's about nothing. I wonder why she is 
so desperately anxious that the picture should not be 
painted. I'd ask Dalrymple, only I should spoil the 
mystery." Then he sat himself down, and began to 
think of Lily. There could be no treason to Lily in 
his amusing himself with the freaks of such a woman 
as Miss Demolines. 

At eleven o'clock on the morning of the 1st of 
March, — the day following that on which Miss De- 
molines had written her note, — the easel was put up 
and the canvas was placed on it in Mrs. Broughton's 
room. Mrs. Broughton and Clara were both there, and 
when they had seen the outlines as far as it had been 
drawn, they proceeded to make arrangements for their 
future operations. The period of work was to b^gin 
always at eleven, and was to.be continued for an hour 
and a half or for two hours on the days on which they 
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r that there was a. little improper sohemiug 

in tiiis against the twu persons whom the ladies were 
bound to obey. Mr. Dohba Broughton invariably left 
Ills huuse Boon after ten in the morning. It would 
sometimeu happen, though not frequently, that Le re- 
turned home early in the day, ■ — at four jierhapB, or 
even before that; and should he clisnco to do so while 
the picture wasi going on, be would catch them at their 
work if the work were postponed till after luncheon. 
And then again, Mrs. Van Siever would often go out 
in the morning, and when she did eo, would always go 
without ber daughter. On sncb occasions she wont 
into the city, or to other reeorts of business, at which, 
in some manner quite unintelligible to ber daughter, 
she looked after ber money. But when she did not go 
out in tiie morning, she did go out lu the afternoon, 
and sbe would then require her daughter's company. 
There was some plane to which she always went of & 
Friday morning, and at which she stayed for two or 
three hours. Friday therefore was a fitting day on 
which to begin the work at Mrs. Broughton's bonse. 
All this was eaplained between the three conspirators, 
Mrs. Dobbs Broughton declared that if she entertained 
the slightest idea that her husband would object to the 
painting of the picture in ber room, nothing on earth 
would induce ber to lend ber countenance to it; bat 
yet it might be well not to tell him just at first, pei^ 
baps not till the sittings were over, — perhaps not till 
the picture was finished; as, otherwii^e, tidings of the 
picture might get round to ears which were not in- 
tended to hear it. "Poor dear Dobbs is so careless 
i a secret." Misa Van Siever explained her motives 
I very different way. "I kuow mamma would not 
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let me do it if she knew it; and therefore I shall not 
tell her." "Mj dear Clara," said Mrs. Broughton with 
a smile, "you are so outspokenl" "And why not?" 
said Miss Van Siever. "I am old enough to judge for 
myself. If mamma does not want to be deceived, she 
ought not to treat me like a child. Of course she^U 
find it out sooner or later; but I don^t care about 
that." Conway Dalrymple said nothing as the two 
ladies were thus excusing themselres. "How delightful 
it must be not to have a master," said Mrs. Broughton, 
addressing him. "But then a man has to work for his 
own bread," said he. "I suppose it comes about equal 
in the long run." 

Very little drawing or painting was done on that 
day. In the first place it was necessary that the 
question of costume should be settled, and both Mrs. 
Broughton and the artist had much to say on the sub- 
ject. It was considered proper that Jael should be 
dressed as a Jewess, and there came to be much 
question how Jewesses dressed themselves in those 
very early days. Mrs. Broughton had prepared her 
jewels and raiment of many colours, but the painter 
declared that the wife of Heber the Kenite would have 
no jewels. But when Mrs. Broughton discovered from 
her Bible that Heber had been connected by family 
ties with Moses, she was more than ever sure that 
Heber's wife would have in her tent much of the spoil- 
ings of the Egyptians. And when Clara Van Siever 
suggested that at any rate she would not have worn 
them in a time of conftision when soldiers were loose, 
flying about the country, Mrs. Broughton Was quite 
confident that she would have put them on before she 
invited the captain of the enemy's host into her tent. 
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^e artist at last took the matlcr into liia own linud 
tj declanng that Misb Van Siever would sit tUe sub- 
ject niui^ better nitfaout jewels, and tHbrefore all Mrs. 
firoiigliton'a gewgaws wore put back into Uieir boxes. 
-4nd iben on four diSeront times the two ladies had to 
l-etire into Mrs. Broughtou's room in order that Jael 
iniglit be arrayed in various costunieB, — and in each 
costume she had to kneel down, taking the hammer in 
ler hand, and holding the pointed stick which had 
lieen prepared to do duty as the nail, upon the fore- 
load of a dummy Sisera, At last it was decided that 
her raiment should be altogether white, and that she 
should wear, twisted round her head and faUmg over 
her shoulder, a. Koman silk scarf of various colours. 
"Where Jael could have gotten it I don't know," said 
Clara. "You may be sure tliat there wore lota of such 
things among the Egyptians," said Mrs. Broughton, 
"and that Moses brought away all the best for his own 

"And who is to be Sisera?" asked Mrs. Broughton 
in one of the pauses in their work. 
■HA "I'm Utinkiiig of asking my friend John Eames 

HV^Of couree we cannot sit together," said Miss Van 

"There's no reason why you should," said Dal- 
rymple. "I can do tlie second figure in my own 
room." Then there was a bargain made tliat Sisera 
shouM not bo a portrait. "It would never do," said 
Mrs. Broughton, shaking her head very gravely. 

Though there was really very little done to (he 
I that day, tlie work was commenced; and 

li Broughton, wlio had at first objected strongly to 
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the idea, and wLo had said twenty times that it wafi 
quite out of the question that it should be done in her 
house, became very eager in her delight about it 
Nobody should know anytliing of the picture till it 
should be exhibited. That would be best And it 
should be the picture of the year! She was a litde 
heart-broken when Dalrymple assured her that it could 
not possibly be finished for exhibition in that May; 
but she came to again when he declared that he meant 
to put out all his strength upon it "There will be 
five or six months' work in it," he said. "Will there, 
indeed? And how much work was there in 'The 
Graces?'" "The Graces," as will perhaps be re- 
membered, was the triple portrait of Mrs. Dobbs 
Broughton herself. This question the artist did not 
answer with absolute accuracy, but contented himself 
with declaring that with such a model as Mrs. Broughton 
the picture had been comparatively easy. 

Mrs. Broughton, having no doubt that ultimate ob* 
ject of which she had spoken to her firiend Conway 
steadily in view, took occasion before the sitting was 
over to leave the room, so that the artist might have 
an opportunity of speaking a word in private to his 
model, — if he had any such word to speak. And 
Mrs. Broughton, as she did this, felt that she was doing 
her duty as a wife, a friend, and a Christian. She 
was doing her duty as a wife, because she was giving 
the clearest proof in the world, — the clearest at any 
rate to herself, — that the intimacy between herself 
and her fiiend Conway had in it nothing that was im- 
proper. And she was doing her duty as a friend, be- 
cause Clara Van Siever, with her large expectations, 
would be an eligible wife. And she .was doing her 
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duty SB a ChriBtian, because tlid wliole tiling war in- 
tanded to be moral, illisa Demolines had declared that 
her iriend Maria Clutterbuck, — as Miss DemolineB 
d^gbted to call Mrs. Brongbton, in memory of dear 
old iimocent A^jn, — had high principles; and the 
reader will see that she was justiHed iii her declaration. 
"It will be better so," said Mrs. Broughton, as she sat 
apon her bed and wiped a tear from the comer of her 
eye. "Tes; it will he better so. There is a pang. 
Of couTBe there's a pang. But it will be better »o." 
Acting npon this high principle, she allowed Conway 
Dalrymple five minutes to say what he had to say to 
Clara Vaa Siever. Then she allowed herself to in- 
dalge in some very savage feelings in reference to her 
husband, — accnsing her husband in her thoughts of 
great cruelty, — nay, of brutality, because of certain 
sharp words that he had said as to Conway Dalrymple, 
"But of course he can't understand," said Mrs. Broaghton 
to herself. "How is it to be espected that he should 
understand?" 

But she allowed her friend on this occasion only 
five minutes, thinking probably that so much time 
might suffice. A woman, when she is jealous, is apt 
to attribute to the other woman with whom her jealousy 
IB concerned, both weakness and timidity, and to the 
man both audacity and strength, A woman who has 
herself taken perhaps twelve months in the winning, 
will think that another woman is to be won in five 
minutes. It is not to be supposed that Mrs. Dobbs 
Bronghton had ever been won by any one except by 
Mr. Dobbs Bronghton. At least, let it not be supposed 
t ahe had ever acknowledged a spark of love for 
y Dabymple. But nevertheless there was enough 
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of jealousy in her .present mood to make her think 
poorly of Miss Van Siever's capacity for standing a 
si^e against the artist's eloquence. Otherwise, having 
left the two together with the ohject which she had 
acknowledged to herself, she would hardly have re- 
turned to them after so very short an interval. 

"I hope you won't dislike the trouble of all this?" 
said Dalrymple to his model, as soon as Mrs. Bronghton 
was gone. 

"I cannot say that I like it very much," said Miss 
Van Siever. 

"I'm afraid it will be a bore; — but I hope you'll 
go through with it.** 

"I shall if I am not prevented," said Miss Van 
Siever. "When I've said that I'll do a thing, I like 
to do it." 

There was a pause in the conversation which took 
up a considerable portion of the five minutes. Miss 
Van Siever was not holding her nail during these mo- 
ments, but was sitting in a commonplace way on her 
chair, while Dalrymple was scraping his palette. "I 
wonder what it was that first induced you to sit?" 
said he. 

"Oh, I don't know. I took a fancy for it" 

"I'm very glad you did take the fency. You'll 
make an excellent model. If you won't mind posing 
again for a few minutes — ^ I will not weary yom to- 
day. Your right arm a little more forward." 

"But I should tumble down." 

"Not if you lean well on to the nail." 

"But that would have woken Sisera before she had 
struck a blow." 

"Never mind that. Let us try it" Then Mrs. 
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BfOBghtoB returned, with that pleasant feeliDg in her 
bosom of having done her duty as a wife, a friend, and 
a GhriBtian. "Mrs. Broughtoii," continued the i>ainter, 
"juat steady Mjbs Van Slevor's shoulder with your hand; 
■od now bring the arm and the elbow a little mors 
forward." 

"But Jael did not have a friend to help her in that 
way," said Miss Van Siever. 

At the end of an hour and a half the two ladiea 
retired, and Jael disrobed herself, and Miss Van Siever 
pot on her cuatomnry raiment It was agreed among 
them that they had commenced their work anspicioasly, 
Bad that tliey would meet again on the following Mon- 
day. The arlist begged to be allowed an hour to go 
on with his work in Krs. Bronghtim's room, and the 
lionr was conceded to him. It was understood that he 
could not take the canvas bacliwards and forwards with 
Lim to his own house, and he pointed out that no pro- 
gress whatever could be made , unless ho were oc- 
casionally allowed some such grace as this. Mni. 
Bronghton doubted and hesitated, made difficulties, and 
lifted up ber hands in despair. "It is easy for you to 
Bay, Why not? but I know very well why not." But 
at last she gave way. "llonj soit qui mal y pense," she 
said; "that most be my protection." So she followed 
Miss Van Siever downsfairs, leaving Mr, Dalrymple iu 
possession of her boudoir. "1 shall givo you just one 
hour," she said, "and then I shall come and turn you 
out" So she went down, and, aa Miss Van Siever 
would not stay to lunch with her, she ate her lunch 
by herself, sending a glass of sherry and a biscuit up 

' B poor painter at his work. 
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Kxucily at the end of the hour she retomed to 
*' Now, Conway, you must go," she said, 

•* Hut why in such a hurry?" 

*' HrtontiNO I say that it must be so. When I say so 
pfay I0I. thai ho sufficient" But still Dabymple wen 
WW working. "Conway," she said, "how can you treai 
•no wUli Ko much disdain?" 

"IHwlaln, Mrs. Broughtonl" 

"Vw» dlmlAin. Have I not begged you to under- 
Hnnil OtAi 1 oaunot allow you to remain here, and yet 
)ou |*AY WW attention to my wishes." 

*M imvo done now;" and he began to put his brushes 
f\\\\\ (tatuU together. "I suppose all these things may 
ii»mnln licre?" 

"Yo«; they may remain. They must do so, of 
iMm»*H0. There; if you will put the easel in the comer, 
with tlio canvas behind it, they will not be seen if he 
ftlmuld chance to come into the room." 

^^He would not be angry, I suppose, if he saw 
them?" 

** There is no knowing. Men are so unreasonable. 
Alt men are, I think. All those are whom I have had 
iho fortune to know. Women generally say that men 
ftro selfish. I do not complain so much that they are 
Holflsh as that they are thoughtless. They are head- 
strong and do not look forward to results. Now 
you, — I do not think you would willingly do me an 
iigury?" 

"I do not thmk I would." 

"I am sure you would not; — but yet you would 
forget to save me from one." 

"What injury?" 

"Oh, never mind. I am not thinking of anything 



in pardcular. From myaulf, fur iustauce. But we will 
not talk about that. That way mndocas lies. Tell 
me, Conwftyj — what do you think of Clara Vnti 
Siever?" 

"She ia very handsome, certainly," 

"And cleveri"" 

"Decidedly clever. I should think she has a 
temper of her own." 

" What womijn is there worth a straw that has not? 
If Clara Van Siever were ill-naed, she would resent 
it I do not doubt that fur a moment. I should not 
like to be the man who would do it." 

"Kor I, either," said Conway. 

"Bnt there ia plenty of feminine Rnftnesa in that 
character, if she were treated with love and kindness. 
Conway, if yon will take my advice yon will aak 
Clara Van Siever to be your wife. But perhaps you 
have already." 

"Who; IV" 

"Tea; you." 

"I have not done it yet, certainly, Mrs. Brong'hton," 

"And why ahould you not do it?" 

"There are two or three reasons; ^ bnt perhaps 
none of any great importance. Do you know of none, 
Mrs. Bronghton?" 

"I know of none," said Mra, Broughtnn in a very 
Bcrions, — in almost a tragic tone; - — "of none that 
shonld weigh for a moment. As Jar as I am con- 
cerned, nothing would give me more pleasure." 

"That is so kind of yoo!" 

"I mean to be kind. I do, indeed, Conway. I 
_^U>w it will be better for yon that yon should be 
IHSfacl) — very much better. And it will be better 
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^or me. I do not mind admitting that; — though in 
J^J^S 80 I trust greatly to your generosity to inter- 
pret my words properly." 

utJ^^^^ iiot flatter myself, if you mean that" 
rhere is no question of flattery, Conway. The 
question is simply of truth and prudence. Do you not 

. ^r,. * ^* would be better that you should be mar- 
ned?" '^ 

Not unless a certain gentleman were to die first," 
Baid Conway Dalrymple, as he deposited the last of his 
pamting paraphernalia in the recess which had been 
prepared for them by Mrs. Broughton. 

Conway, how can you speak in that wicked, 
wicked wayl" 

I can assure you I do not wish the gentleman in 
question the slightest harm in the world. If his wel- 
fare depended on me, he should be as safe as the Bank 
of England." 

"And you will not take my advice?" 

"What advice?" 

"About Clara?" 

"Mrs. Broughton, matrimony is a very important 
thing." 

"Indeed it is; — oh, who can say how important! 
There was a time, Conway, when I diought you had 
given your heart to Madalina Demolines." 

"Heaven forbid I" 

"And I grieved, because I thought that she was 
not worthy of you." 

"There was never anything in that, Mrs. Brough- 
ton." 

"She thought that liiere was. At any rate, she 
said so. I know that for certam. She told mt so 
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Bat let that puss. CUra Van Siever ia in 
ever^ respect very different from Madalina. Clara, I 
' ' ':, is worthy of- you. And Conway, ^ of course 
not for me to dictate to yon; bnt this I muet tell 

" Then she paused, as though she did not 

lOW how to finifih her sentence. 

"What must you tell me?" 

" I will tell you nothing more. If you cannot 
understand what I have said, you must he more dull 
of comprehensioa than I believe you to be. Now go. 
Why are you not gone this half-hour?" 

"How could I go while you were giving me all 
this good advice?" 

"I have not asked you to stay. Go now, at any 
rate. And, remember, Conway, if this picture is to go 
on, I will not have you remaining here after the work 
IB done. Will you remember that?" ' And she held 
liim by the hand while he declared that he would re- 
member it. 

Mrs. Dohhs Broughton was tio more in love with 
Conwny Dalrymple than she waa iu love with Kin^ 
Charles on horseback at Charing Cross. And, over 
and beyond the protection which came to her in the 
course of nature from unimpnssioned feelinga in thia 
special phase of her life, ^ and indeed, I may say, in 
every phase of her life, ■ — ■ it must be acknowledged 
on her behalf that she did enjoy that protection which 
comes from what we call principle, — though the 
principle waa not perhaps very high of itB kind. Ma- 
dalina Demolines had been right when she talked of 
her friend Maria's principles. Dohbs Bronghton had 
been so far lucky in that jump in the dark which he 
had made in ttkking a wife to himself, that he had not 
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taXiea upon a really vicious woman, or upon a woman 
of strong feeling. K it had come to be the lot of Mrs. 
l>obb8 Broughton to have six hours* work to do every 
fay of her life, I think that the work would have 
been done badly, but that it would have kept her free 
from all danger. As it was she had nothing to do. 
ohe had no child. She was not given to much read- 
ing* She could not sit with a needle in her hand all 
day. She had no aptitude for May meetings, or the 
excitement of charitable good works. Life with her 
was very dull, and she found no amusement within 
her reach so easy and so pleasant as the amusement of 
pretending to be in love. If all that she did and all 
that she said could only have been taken for its worth 
and for nothing more, by the different persons con- 
cerned , there was very little in it to flatter Mr. Dal- 
rymple or to give cause for tribulation to Mr. Brough- 
ton. She probably cared but little for either of them. 
She was one of those women to whom it is not given 
by nature to care very much for anybody. But, of the 
two, she certainly cared the most for Mr. Dobbs' 
Broughton, — because Mr. Dobbs Broughton belonged 
to her. As to leaving Mr. Dobbs Broughton's house, 
and putting herself into the hands of another man, — 
no Imogen of a wife was ever less likely to take a 
step so wicked, so dangerous, and so generally dis- 
agreeable to all the parties concerned. 

But Conway Dalrymple, — though now and again 
he had got a side glance at her true character with 
clear-seeing eyes , — did allow himself to be flattered 
and deceived. He knew that she was foolish and 
ignorant, and that she often talked wonderful nonsense. 
He knew abo that she was continually contradicting 
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^ Tierself, — as when sLe would Btrenuously beg Iiiin to 
leave her, while ahe would continue to talk to him in 
a strain that prevented the posdibility of his going. 
But, neverthelesH, he was flattered, and he did believe 
that she loved liim. Aa to Iijb love for her, — he 
knew very well that it amounted to nothing. Now and 
again, perhaps twice a week, if he eaw her as often, 
he would say something wliich would imply a declara- 
tioa of affection. He felt that as much as that was 
expected from him, and that he ought not to hope to 
get off cheaper. And now that thb little play was 
going on about Mibb Van Siever, he did think that Urs. 
Dohbs Droughton was doing her very best to over- 
come an unfortunate attachment. It is so gratifying to 
a young man's feelings to suppose that another man's 
wife has conceived an unfortunate attachment for him! 
Conway Dalrymple ought not to have been fooled 
by such a woman; but I fear that he was fooled by 
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Aa he returned home to-day from Mrs. Broughton's 
le to bis own lodgings be rambled out for a while 
tfa> Kensington Gardens, and thonght of bis position 
seriously. "I duu't see why I should not many her," 
he said to himself, thinking of course of Uiss Van 
Siever. "If Kuria is not in earnest it is not my fault. 
And it would be my wish that she should be in 
earnest. If I suppose her to be bo, and take her at 
her word, she can have no right to quarrel with me. 
Poor Maria! at auy rate it will be better for her, for 
no good can come of this kind of thing. And, by 
heavens, with a woman like that, of strong feelings, 
one never knows what may happen." And then he 
" ' 1 condition he would be in, if he wer^ 
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find Lee some fine day in his own rooms, and if sUs I 
were to tell him that she could not go home again, I 
and that she meant to lemain with him I 

In the Tneantime Mrs. Dohbs Bronghton bad gone I 
4own into her own drawmg-room, had tucked herself | 
the sofa, and had fallen fast asleep. 



CHAPTER IX. 



JoHH Eahes sat at hia office on the day after his 
retnm to London, and answered the various letters 
which he had found waiting for him at his lodgings 
on the previous evening. To Miss Demolines he had 
already written from his cluh, — - a single line, which 
he considered to be appropriate to the mysterious ne- 
cessities of the occasion. "I will he with yon at Si 
quarter to six to-morrow. — J. E. Just returned." 
There was not another word; and as he scrawled it at 
one of the club tables while two or three men wer» 
tallting to him, he felt rather proud of hia cor- 
respondence. "It was capital fun," he aaid; "and after 
all," — the "all" on this occasion being Lily Dale, 
aud the sadness of hia disappointment at Allington, — 
"after all, let a fellow be ever ao down in the month, 
a little amuaement should do him good." And he rfl-< 
fleeted further that the more a fellow be "dowu in tbtt 
mouth," (he more good the amusement would do him. 
He sent off Ilia note, therefore, with some little inward 
rejoicing, — and a word or two also of spoken rejoicing. 
"What fun women are sometimes," he said to one of 
, his friends, — a friend with whom he was very int3mat«|j 
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fnT*'"g liim always Fred, and slapping his back, but 
whom be never by any chAuce eaw out of his club. 

"Whnt's up now, Johuny? Some good fortune?" 

"Good fortune; nu. I never have good fortunes of 
that kind. But I've got hold of a, young woman, — 
or rather a young woman Las got hold of me, who 
insista on having a mystery with mo. la tlie mystery 
itself there is not the slightest interest. But die mysteri- 
oneness of it is charming. I have just written to her 
three words to setllo an appointment for to-morrow. 
We don't sign our name^ lest the Postmaster- General 
ehould find out all about it." 

"Is she pretty?" 

"Well; — she isn't ugly. She has jufit enough of 
good looks to make tlie sort of thing pass off pleasantly. 
A mystery with a downright ugly youiig woman would 
be unpleasant." 

After this fashion the note fi'oni KisB Demolinea 
bad been received, and answered at once, but the other 
letters remained in his pocket till he reached his oftiue 
on the following morning. Sir HafSe had begged him 
to be there at half-past nine. TIjIs he bad sworn he 
would not do; but he did sent himself in his room at 
ten minutea before ten, finding of course the whole 
building untenanted at that early hour, — that un- 
earthly hoar, as Johuny called it himself. "I shouldn't 
wonder if he really is here this morning," Johnny said, 
as he entered the building, "just that be may have an 
opportunity of jumping on me." But Sir Kaffle was 
not there, and then Johnny began to abuse Sir Kaffle. 
"If ever I come here early to meet him again, because 
be ssyB be means to be here himself, I hope I may he 
— blesBed." On that especial morning it was twelve 
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before Sir Raffle made Ids appearance, and Johnny 
avenged himself, — I regret to have to tell it, — by 
a fib. That Sir Eaffie fibbed first, was no valid excuse 
whatever for Eames. 

'^IVe been at it ever since six o^clock,** said Sir 
Raffle. 

"At what?" said Johnny. 

"Work, to be sure; — and very hard work too. I 
believe the Chancellor of the Exchequer thinks that he 
can call npon me to any extent that he pleases; — 
just any extent that he pleases. He doesn^t give me 
credit for a desire to have a single hour to myself.*' 

" What would he do, Sir Raffle, if you were to get 
ill, or wear yourself out?" 

"He knows I'm not one of the wearing-out sort 
You got my note last night?" 

"Yes; I got your note." 

"I'm sorry that I troubled you; but I couldn't help 
it. I didn't expect to get a box fall of papers at eleven 
o'clock last night" 

"You didn't put me out, Sir Raffle; I happened to 
have business of my own which prevented the possibility 
of my being here early." 

This was the way in which John Eames avenged 
himself. Sir Raffle turned his face upon his private 
secretary, and his face was very black. Johnny bore 
the gaze without dropping an eyelid. ^^I'm not going 
to stand it, and he may as well know that at once," 
Johnny said to one of his friends in the office after- 
wards. "If he ever wants any thing really done, I'll 
do it; — though it should take me twelve hours at a 
stretch. But Fm not going to pretend to believe all 
the lies he tells me about the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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cfieqner. If that ia to be part of tlie private seeietary'a 
businesH, he had better get aoiaebody else." But nov 
Sir Raffle was very angry, and hia coimtenance waa 
full of wratli as lie looked down upon his subordinate 
miniater. "If I had come here, Mr. Eamea, and had 
found you ahaent, I ahonld have been very much an- 
noyed, very much annoyed indeed, after having written 
''-' I did." 

Yon would have found me abaent at the hour yon 
As I wasn't here then, I think it's only fair 

1 afraid you begrudge your time to the service, 
Mr. Eames." 

"I do begrudge it when the aervice doean't want it" 
"At your age, Mr. Eames, that's not for you to 
judge. If I had acted in that way when I waa young 
I aliould never Lave {lUed the position I now hold. I 
always remembered in those days that aa I was the 
band and not the bead, I was bound to hold myself 
in readiness whetlier wtirk might he reqnired from ma 

"If I'm wanted as liand now. Sir Raffle, I'm 
ready." 

"Thai's all very well; -— but why were yon not 
here at the hour I namedV" 

"Well, Sir Raffle, I cannot say that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer detained me; ■ — but there waa 
busineas. Aa I've been here for the laat two hours, I 
am happy to think that in this instance the public 
service will not have auffered from my diaohedience." 

Sir Raffle waa still standing with hia hat on, and 
with bis back to the fire, and bis coimtenance was full 
of wrath. It was on hia tongue to t«ll Johnny that he 
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' had better rettim to his former work in tlie onter office. 

He greatly wanted the comfort of a private secretary 

k wto would believe in him — or at least pretend to 

I believe in him. Tiiero are men who, though they have 

' not BQnee enough to be true, have neverthelesB sense 

enough to know that they cannot expect to be really 

believed in by tho^e who are near enough to them to 

[ know them. Sir Eafflo Buffle was sucb a one. He 

I vould have greatly delighted in the services of some 

'. one who wonld trust bim implicitly, — of some young 

I man who would really believe all that he said of him- 

~ of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but ha 

|VB8 wise enough to perceive that no such young man 

a to bo had; or that any such young man, — could 

[ mch a one bo found, — would be absolutely uselesa 

r any purposes of work. He knew himself to be a 

k liar whom nobody trusted. And he knew himself also 

> be a bnlly, — though he could not think bo low of 

iself as to believe that he was a bully whom nobody 

Bared. A private eecrebiry was at the least bound to 

F-preteud to believe in him. There is a decency in such 

I, and that decency John Eames did not observe. 

He thought that he must get rid of John Eames, in 

spite of certain attracUona which belonged to Johnny's 

appearance and general manners, and social standing, 

and reputed wealth. But it would not be wise to 

punish a man on the spot tor breaking an appoiutmeM^ 

which be himself had not kept, and therefore he would 

wait for another opportunity. " You had better go to 

your own room now," he said. "I am engaged on a 

matter connected with tlie Treasury, in which I will 

not ask for your asaiatance." He kuew that Bamea 

, would not believe a word as to what he said about tkft, 
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- not even some very trifiiug base of trutli 
wbicb did exist; but the boast gave bim an opportunity 
of puttiug au end to tbe interview after bis own 
faebioii. Then John Eajnee wont to liis own room and 
answered the letters wliicb he bad in his pocket. 

To the club dinner be would not go, "What's Uie 
■use of paying two guineas for a dinner with follows 
you see every day of your life?" he aaid. To Lady 
Gleucora's he would go, and he wrote a line to his 
&teud Dalrymple pro2>osing that they should go together. 
And he would dine with hie cousin Toogood iu 
Tavistuck Square. "One meets the queerest people in 
the world there," he said; "but Tommy Toog;ood is 
such a good fellow himself!" After that he bad his 
luneb. Then he read the paper, and before he went 
away he wrote a dozen or two of private notes, 
presenting Sir liafde's compliments right and lef^, and 
giving in no one note a single word of information 
that could be of any use to any person. Having thus 
earned his salary by half-paut four o'clock he got into 
a hansom cab and hud himself driven to Porchester 
Terrace. Miss Dcmolines was at home, of course, and 
he soon found himself closeted with that interesting 
young woman. 

"I thought you never would have come." These 
were the first words she spoke. 

"My dear Miss Demolinos, you must not forget 
that I have my bread to earn." 

"Fiddlestick — breadl As if I didn't know that 
you can get away from your office when you choose." 

"But, indeed, I cannot." 

i^What is there to prevent yon, Mr. EamesP" 
Tin not tied up like a dog, certainly; but who do 
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you suppose will do my work if I do not do it my- 
f«Air It is a feet, though the world does not believe 
I* » *°^ ™en in public offices have got something 

Now you are laughing at me, I know; but you 
are welcome, if you like it It's the way of the world 
just at present that ladies should submit to that sort of 
^ng from gentlemen." 

''What sort of thing, Miss Demolines?" 

^ Chaff, — as you call it Courtesy is out of 
lashion, and gallantry has come to signify quite a dif- 
ferent kind of thing from what it used to do." 

The Sir Charles Grandison business is done and 
gone. That's what you mean, I suppose? Don't you 
think we should find it very heavy if we tried to get 
it back again?" 

"I'm not going to ask you to be a Sir Charles 
Grandison, Mr. Eames. But never mind all that now. 
Do you know that that girl has absolutely had her first 
sitting for the picture?" 

"Has she, indeed?" 

"She has. You may take my word for it I know 
it as a fact What a fool that young man is!" 

"Which young man?" 

"Which young man I Conway Dalrymple to be 
sure. Artists are always weak. Of all men in tlie 
world they are the most subject to flattery from wo- 
men; and we all know that Conway Dalrymple is very 
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"Upon my word I didn't know it," said Johnny. 
"Yes, you do. You must know it When a man 
goes about in a purple velvet coat of course he b 
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"I certainly cannot defend a purple velvet coat." 

"That is wliat be wore when this girl sat to him 
tliia momin^-" 

"This morning was it?" 

"Yes; this morning. TLcy little think that they 
can do nothing without my knowing it. He was there 
for nearly four hours, and she was dressed up in a 
white robe as Jae!, with a turban on her head. Jael, 
indeed! I call it very improper, and I am qaite 
astonished that Maria Clntterbnck should have lent 
herself to such a piece of work. That Maria was never 
very wise, of course we all know; but I thought that 
Bhe had principle enough to have kept her &om this 
kind of thing." 

"It's her fevered existence," said Johnny. 

"That is just it. She mnst have excitement, It is 
like dram-drinking. Auit then, yon know, they are 
always living in the crater of a volcano." 

"Who are living in the crater of a volcjino?" 

"The Dohbs Broughtons are. Of course they are. 
There is no saying what day a smash may come. 
These City people get so used to it that they enjoy it 
The risk is every thing to them." 

"They like to have a little certainty behind the 
risk, I fancy." 

"I'm a&uid there is very little that's certain with 
Dobbs Broughton. But about this picture, Mr. Eamea. 
I look to you to assist me there. It must he pot a 
stop to. As to that I am determined. It must he — 
pnt « — stop to." And as Miss Demolinea repeated 
these last words with tremendous emphasis she leant 
with both her elbows on a little tabla that stood be- 
twMD her and her visitor, and looked with all her 
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eyes into his face. *^I do hope that you agree with 
me in that," said she. 

^^IJpon my word I do not see the harm of the pic- 
ture/' said he. 

"You do not?" 

"Indeed, no. Why should not Dahymple paint 
Miss Van Siever as well as any other lady? It is his 
special business to paint ladies." 

"Look here, Mr. Eames " And now Miss 

Demolines, as she spoke, drew her own seat closer to 
that of her companion and pushed away the little table. 
"Do you suppose that Conway Dalrymple, in the usual 
way of his business, paints pictures of young ladies, 
of which their mothers know nothing? Do you sup- 
pose that he paints them in ladies* rtooms without their 
husbands* knowledge? And in the common way of 
his business does he not expect to be paid for his 
pictures?" 

"But what is all that to you and me. Miss Demo- 
lines?" 

"Is the welfare of your Mend nothing to you? 
Would you like to see him become the victim of the 
artifice of such a girl as Clara Van Siever?" 

"Upon my word I think he is very well able to 
take care of himself." 

"And would you wish to see that poor creature's 
domestic hearth ruined and broken up?" 

"Which poor creature?" 

"Dobbs Broughton, to be sure." 

"I can't pretend that I care very much for Dobbs 
Broughton," said John Eames; "and you see I know 
80 little about his domestic hearth." 

''Oh, Mr. EamesI" 
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It "BesideB, lier principles will pull her through." 
Tou told me yourself that Mra. Brongliton has higlv 
principles." 
"God forbid that I shoald say r word against tfarw 
Clatterbuck ," aaid Miss Demolines, fervently. "Mariw 
Clutlerhuck wan my early friend, and though words 
haye been epoken which never should have been 
Epoken, and though things have been done which never 
should have been even dreamed of, still I will not 
desert Maria Clutterbuck in her bow of need. No, 

» sever I " 
"I'm sure yoa're what one may call a trump to 
Jvur friends, Mtss Pemolines." 
"I have always endeavoured to be so, and alwayi' 
shall. Yon will find me so; — that is if you and I 
ever become intimaffi enough to feel that sort of friend- 
ship." 

"There's nothing on earth I should like better, 

reaJd Johnny. As Hoon as the words were out of hi 

Inouth he felt auhamed of himself He knew that h« 

lot in truth desire the friendship of Misa Demo'^ 

I and that any friendship with such a one would 

something different from friendship, — ■something 

liat would he an injury to Lily Dale. A week had' 

Widly passed since he bad sworn a life's constancy 

to Lily Dale, — had sworn it, not to her only, but 

to himself; and now he was giving way to a flirtatioa 

with this woman, not because he liked it himself, hut 

becaose he was too weak to keep out of it. 

"If that is true ," said Misa Demolines. 

"Oh, yes; it's quite true," said Johnny. 

"Then you must earn my friendship by doing what 

t you. That picture must aot be painted. 
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Ton most tell Conway Dahymple as his fiiend that lie 
must cease to carry on such an intrigue in another 
man's house." 

"You would hardly call painting a picture an in- 
trigue; would you?" 

"Certainly I would when it*s kept a secret from 
the hushand by the wife, — and from the mother by 
the daughter. If it cannot be stopped in any other 
way, I must tell Mrs. Van Siever; — I must, indeed. 
I have such an abhorrence of the old woman, that I 
could not bring myself to speak to her, — but I should 
write to her. That's what I should do." 

"But what's the reason? You might as well tell 
Qie the real reason." Had Miss Demolines been 
christened Mary, or Fanny, or Jane, I think that 
John Eames would now have called her by either of 
those names; but Madalina was such a mouthful that 
he could not bring himself to use it at. once. He had 
heard that among her intimates she was called Maddy. 
He had an idea that he had heard Dalrymple in old 
times talk of her as Maddy Mullins, and just at this 
moment the idea was not pleasant to him; at any rate 
he could not call her Maddy as yet "How am I to 
help you," he said, "unless I know all about it?" 

"I hate that girl like poison!" said Miss Demolines, 
confidentially, drawing herself very near to Johnny as 
she spoke. 

"But what has she done?" 

"What has she done? I can't tell you what she 
has done. I could not demean myself by repeating it. 
Of course we all know what she wants. She wants to 
catch Conway Daliymple. That's as plain as anything 
can be. Not that I care about that." 
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Of oourse not," said Johnny. 
Not, in the least It's nothing to me. I liare 
Mr. Dalrymple no doubt, for a year or two, 
and I sboald be Borry to see a young man who baa 
his ^ood points sacrificed in that sort of way. But it 
is mere aeqnaiulnnce between iir. Dalrymple and me, 
and of course I cannot interfere." 

"Slie'U have a lot of money, you know." 
"He thinks so; does be? 1 suppose th.it ia what 
Maria has told him. Oh, Mr. Eumes, you don't know 
the meanness of women; you don't, indeed. Men are 
BO mucb more noble." 

"Are they, do you think?" 

"Than some women. I see women doing things 
that really disgust me; I do, indeed; — things that I 
wouldn't do myBelf, were it ever so; — striving to 
catch men in every possible way, and for such pnr- 
I wouldn't have believed it of Maria Clutter- 
I wouldn't indeed. However, I will never say 

firord against her, because she has been my friend, 
otbing shall ever induce me." 
John Eamos before be left Forchester Terrace, had 
at last succeeded in calling hia fair friend Madalina, 
arid had promised that he wonld endeavour to open 
Uie artist's eyes to the folly of painting his picture iu 
'^' mghton's house without Broughton'a knowledge. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Toogood's Ideas aboat Society. 

., ,^.^^ ^' *^o after the interview which was de- 
1, 1 V^ *e last chapter John Eames dined with his 
™cie Mr. Thomas Toogood, in Tavistock Square. He 
s m the habit of doing tlds about once a month, and 
, * .great favourite both with his cousins and with 
meir mother. Mr. Toogood did not give dinner-parties; 
a ways begging those whom he asked to enjoy his hos- 
pitality, to take pot luck, and telling young men whom 
_ ^^^Id treat with familiarity, — such as his nephew, 
^-hat if they wanted to be regaled k la Russe they 
must not come to number 75, Tavistock Square. "A 
ieg of mutton and trimmings; that will be about the 
outside of it," he would say; but he would add in a 
whisper, — "and a glass of port such as you don't get 
©very day of your life." Polly and Lucy Toogood 
were pretty girls, and merry withal, and certain young 
men were well contented to accept the attorney's in- 
vitations, — whether attracted by the promised leg of 
mutton, or the port wine, or the yoimg ladies, I will 
not attempt to say. But it had so happened tiiat one 
young man, a clerk from John Eames' office, had 
partaken so often of the pot luck and port wine that 
Polly Toogood had conquered him by her charms^ and 
he was now a slave, waiting an appropriate time for 
matrimonial sacrifice. William Summerkin was the 
young man's name; and as it was known that Mr. 
Summerkin was to inherit a fortune amounting to five 
thousand pounds from his maiden aunt, it was con- 
^dered that Polly Toogood was not doing amiss, *T11 
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^ve you tliroo hundred pounds, my boy, juat to put a 
few BheetB on the beds," said Toogood the futher, "and 
wben the old birds are both dead she'll liave a tbou- 
sand poanda out of the uest. That's the extent of 
Polly's fortune; — bo now you know." Sammerkin 
wflfl, however, quite contented to have hia own money 
settled on his darling Polly, and the whole thing was 
IcMiked at with pleasant and propitious eyes by the 
Toogood connection. 

When John Eamea entered the drawing-room Sum- 
merkin and Polly were already there. Summerkin 
blushed up to his eyes, of course, but Polly sat as 
demurely as though she had been accustomed to having 
lovers all her life. "Mamma will be down almost im- 
mediately, John," sftidPoily as soon as the first gteetinga 
were over, "and papa has come in, I know," 

"Summerkin," said Johnny, ''I'm afraid yon left 
the office before four o'clock." 

"No, I did not," said Summerkin. "I deny it," 

"Polly," said her cousin, "you should keep him in 
better order- He will certainly come to grief if he goea 
on like this. I suppose you could do without him for 
half an hoar." 

"I don't want him, I can assure you," said Polly. 

"I have only been here just five minutes," said 
Summerkin, "and I came because Mrs. Toogood asked 

"That's civil to you, Polly," said John. 

"It'a quite as civil as I wish him to be," said Polly. 
"And as for you, John, everybody knows that you're 
a goose, and that you always were a goose. Isn't he 
tilwaya doing foolish things at the office, William?" 
Uut as John Kames was rather a great man at tb« In- 
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come-tax Office, Smnmerkin would not fall into his 
sweetheart^s joke on this subject, finding it easier and 
perhaps safer to twiddle the bodkins in Polly^s work- 
basket Then Toogood and Mrs. Toogood entered the 
room together, and the lovers were able to be alone 
again during the general greeting with which Johnny 
was welcomed. 

"You don't know the Silverbridge people, — do 
yon?'' asked Mr. Toogood. Eames said that he did 
not. He had been at Silverbridge more than once, but 
did not know very much of the Silverbridgians. "Be- 
cause Walker is coming to dine here. Walker is the 
leading man in Silverbridge." 

"And what is Walker; — besides being leading 
man in Silverbridge?" 

"He's a lawyer. Walker and Winthrop. Every- 
body knows Walker in Barsetshire. I've been down 
at Barchester since I saw you." 

"Have you indeed?" said Johnny. 

"And I'll tell you what I've been about You know 
Mr. Crawley, don't you?" 

"The Hogglestock clergyman that has come to grief? 
I don't know him personally. He's a sort of cousin by 
marriage, you know." 

"Of course he is," said Mr. Toogood. *'His wife is 
my first-cousin, and your mother's first-cousin. He came 
here to me the other day; — or rather to the shop. I 
had never seen the man before in my life, and a very- 
queer fellow he is too. He came to me about this 
trouble of his, and of course I must do "what I can for 
him. I got myself introduced to Walker, who has the 
management of the prosecution, and I asked him to 
t5ome here and dine to-day." 
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'And what sort of fell( 
uncle Tom?" 

"Such a queer fish; — 
jjhe world I" 

"But I suppose he did take the moiic 



did yoK find Crawlej^, 
unlike anybody else ia 



I don't know what to say about it. I don't indeed. 
S! he l«ok it be didn't mean to steal it. I'm as sure 
that man didn't mean to steal twenty pounds as I ever 
could be of anything. Perhajis I shall get something 
about it out of Walker after dinner." Then Mr. "Walker 
entered the room. "This is very kind of you, Mr. 
"Walker; very indeed, I take it quite as a compliment, 
yoor coming in in this sort of way, It's just pot luck, 
you know, and nothing else," Mr, Walker of course 
assured his host that he was delighted, "Just a leg of 
mutton and a bottle of old port, Mr. Walker," continued 
Toogood. "We never get beyond that in the way of 
dinner-giving; do we, Maria?" 

But Maria was at this moment descanting <m the 
good luck of the family to her nephew, — and on one 
special piece of good luck which had jnst occurred. 
Mr. Summerkin's maiden aunt had declared her inten- 
tion of giving up (he fortune to tlie young people at 
once. She had enough to live upon, she said, and 
would therefore make two lovers happy. "And they're 
to he married on the first of May," said Lucy, — that 
Lucy of whom her father had boasted to Mr. Crawley 
that she knew Byron by heart, — "and won't that be 
jolly? Mamma is going out to look for a house for 
them to-morrow. Fancy Polly with a house of her 
Won't it be stunning? I wish you were going 
married too, Johnny." ' 
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"Don't be a fool, Lucy." 
Of course I know that you are in love. I hop€ 
you are not going to give over being in love, Johnny, 
becaiise it. is such fun." 

Wait till you're caught yourself, my girl." 

"I don't mean to be caught till some great swell 
comes this way. And as great swelb never do come 
into Tavistock Square I shan't have a chance. I'll 
tell you what I would like; I'd like to have a Corsair, 
— or else a Giaour; — I think a Giaour would be 
nicest. Only a Giaour wouldn't be a Giaour here, you 
know. Fancy a lover 'Who thundering comes on 
blackest steed, With slackened bit and hoof of speed.' 
Were not those the days to live in! But all that is 
over now, you know, and young people take houses in 
Wobum Place, instead of being locked up, or drowned, 
or married to a hideous monster behind a veil. I sup- 
pose it's better as it is, for some reasons." 

''I think it must be more jolly, as you call it, 
Lucy." 

"I'm not quite sure. I know I'd go back and be 
Medora, if I could. Mamma is always telling Polly 
that she must be careful about William's dinner. But 
Conrad didn't care for his dinner. 'Light toil! to cull 
and dress thy frugal fare! See, I have plucked the 
fruit that promised best.' " 

"And how often do you think Conrad got drunk?" 

"I don't think he got drunk at all. There is no 
reason why he should, any more than William. Come 
along, and take me down to dinner. After all, papa's 
leg of mutton is better than Medora's apples, when one 
is as hungry as I am." 

The leg of mutton on this occasion consisted of soupi 
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lit of ruast beef, aiid it uouple o£ boiled 
fowl)). "If X had ouly two eiuldi'en iusteud of twelve, 
Mr. Walker," said iJie host, "I'd give you a dinner 
k 1« RusKe." 

"I doa't beginidge Mrs. Toogood a single arrow in 
ber quiver on tliat score," said Mr. Walker. 

"PeoplB are getting to be so lusurious that one can't 
live a\> to them at all," said Mrs. Toogood. "We dined 
out liere witlt dome new comers in tbe square only last 
week. We bad asked tliem before, and they camo 
({BJLe in a quiet way, — juat like this; and wheu wa 
gut there we found they'd four kinds of ioes after diuuerl'' 

"And not a morael of food on the table fit to eat," 
said Tnogond- "I never was so poiBoned iu my life. 
Aa for BOTip, — it was just the washings of the pastrycook's 
kettle nest door." 

"And bow is one to live with such people, Mr- 
Walker?" continued Mrs. Toogood. "Of course we 
can't ask them back again. We can't give them four 
kinds of ices." 

"But would that be necessary? Perhaps tliey haven't 
got twelve children." 

"They haven't got any," said Toogood, triumphing; 
"not a chick belonging to them. But you see one must 
do as other people do. I hate anytliing grand. I wouldn't 
want more than this for myself, if bank-notes were as 
plenty as curl-pap era." 

"Nobody has any curl-papers now, papa," said Lucy. 

"But I can't bear to be outdone," smd Mr. Toogood. 
"I think it's very unpleasant, — people living in that 
Hort of way. It's all very well telling me that 1 needn't 
live so too; — an3 of course I don't. I can't affurd to 
four men iu trom the confectioner i< , drestied it 

^af Bavmt. li. ^'1 
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sight better than myself^ at ten shillings a head. I 
can't afford it, and I don't do it But the worst of it 
is that I snffer because other people do it. It stands to 
reason that I must either be driven along with the crowd, 
or else be left behind. Now, I don^t like either. And 
what's the end of it? Why, I'm half carried away and 
half left behind." 

"Upon my word, papa, I don't think you're carried 
away at all," said Lucy. 

"Yes, I am; and I'm ashamed of myself. Mr. Walker, 
I don't dare to ask you to drink a glass of wine with 
me in my own house, — that's what I don't, — because 
it's the proper thing for you to wait till somebody 
brings it you, and then to drink it by yourself. There 
is no knowing whether I mightn't offend you." And 
Mr. Toogood as he spoke grasped the tiecanter at his 
elbow. Mr. Walker grasped another at his elbow, and 
the two attorneys took their glass of wine together. 

"A very queer case this is of my cousin Crawley's," 
said Toogood to Walker, when the ladies had left the 
dining-room. 

"A most distressing case. I never knew anything 
so much talked of in our part of the country." 

"He can't have been a popular man, I should say?" 

"No; not popular, — not in the ordinary way; — 
anything but that Nobody knew him personally before 
this matter came up." 

"But a good clergyman, probably? I'm interested 
in the case, of course, as his wife is my first-cousin. 
Ifou will understand, however, that I know nothing of 
him. My father tried to be civil to him once, but 
Crawley wouldn't have it at all. We all thought he was 
mad then. I suppose he has done his duty in his parish?" 
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I^"He lias [(uarTelled with tlie biBhop, you kuiiw, — 

feat and out." 

"Has lie, indeed? But I'm not sure that I think 
BO verj much about bishops, Mr. Walker." 

"That depends very mucli ou tie particular biahop. 
Some people say oiU'S isn't all that a bishop ought to 
be, while others are very fond of him." 

"And Mr. Crawley belongs to the former set; that's 
all?" said Mr. Toogood. 

"No, Mr. Toogood; that isn't all. The worst of 
your cousin is that he lias an aptitude to quarrel with 
everybody. He is one of those men who always think 
themselves to he ill-used. Now onr dean, Dr. Arabin, 
has been his very old friend, — and as far as I can 
leurn, a very good friend; but it seems that Mr. Crawley 
has done his beat to quarrel with him too." 

"He spoke of the dean m the highest terms to me." 

"He may do that, — and yet quarrel with him. 
He'd quarrel with his own right hand, if he liad-no- 
thing else to quarrel with. That makes the difficulty, 
you see. He'll take nobody's advice. He thinks that 
we're all against him." 

"I suppose the world has been heavy on him, Mr. 
Walker?" 

"The world has been very heavy on him," said 
Ji)hn Eamea, who had now been left free to join the 
conversation, Mr. Sununerkin having gone away to hie 
lady-love. "Ton must not judge him as you do other 
men." 

"That is just it," said Mr. 'Walker. "And to what 
result will that bring ns?" 

"That we ought to stretch a point in bis (kvour," 
■«d Toogood. 
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"Bat wliy?" asked the attorney from Silverbridge^ 
What do wo mean when we say that one man isn't 
to be trusted as another? We simply imply that he is 
not what we call responsible." 

"And I don't think Mr. Crawley is responsible/* 
said Johnny. 

"Then how can he be fit to have charge of a 
parish?" said Mr. Walker. "You see where the diffi- 
culty is. How it embarrasses one all round. The 
amount of evidence as to the cheque is, I think, suffi- 
cient to get a verdict in an ordinary case, and the 
Crown has no alternative but so to treat it. Then his 
friends come forward, — and from sympathy with his 
sufferings, I desire to be ranked among the number, 

— and say, 'Ah, but you should spare this man, be- 
cause he is not responsible.* Were he one who filled no 
position requiring special responsibility, that might be 
very well. His friends might undertake to look after 
hinf, and the prosecution might perhaps be smothered. 
But Mr. Crawley holds a living, and if he escape he 
will be triumphant, — especially triumphant over the 
bishop. Now, if he has really taken this money, and 
if his only excuse be that he did not know when he 
took it whether he was stealing or whether he was not, 

— for the sake of justice that ought not to be allowed." 
So spoke Mr. Walker. 

"You think he certainly did steal the money?" 
said Johnny. 

"You have heard the evidence, no doubt?" said 
Mr. Walker. 

"I don't feel quite sure about H, yet," said Mr. 
Toogood. 

"Quite sure of what?" said Mr. WaUosr. 
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"That the cheque was dropped iu Lia house." 
"It waa at any rate traced to hia hands." 
"I have no doubt about that," said Toogood, 
"And he can't account for it," eaid Walker. 
" A man isu't bound to show where he got his mo- 
ney," said Johnny, "Snppoae that aovereign is marked," 
and Johnny produced a coin from his pocket, "and I 
don't know but what it is; and suppose it is proved to 
have belonged tu some one who lost it, and then to be 
traced to my hands, — liow am I to say where I got it? 
If I were asked, I should simply decline to answer." 
"But a cheque is not a sovereign, Mr. Eames," 
said Walker. "It is presumed that a man can account 
for the possession of a cheque. It may bo that a man 
ehould have a cheque in his possession and not be able 
to account for it, and should yet be open to no grave 
suspicion. In such a case a jury has to Judge. Here 
is the fact: that Mr. Orawley has the cheque, and 
briugH it into use some considerable time after it ia 
drawn; and the additional fact that the drawer of the 
cheque had lost it, as he thought, in Mr, Crawley's 
house, and had looked for it there, soon after it was 
drawn, and long before it was paid. A jury must 
judge; but, as a latter, I should say that the burden 
of disproof lies with Mr. Crawley." 

"Did you find out anything, Mr. Walker," said 
Toogood, "about the man who drove Mr. Sonmes that 
day?" 

— nothing," 
trap was from "The Dragon' at Barchester, 

ik?" 

— from 'The Dragon of Wantly.'" 
ispectable sort of house?" 
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"Pretty well for tliat, I Lelieve. IVe lieard that 
the people are poor," said Mr. Walker. 

^Somebody told me that they'd had a qneer lot 
about the honse, and that three or four of diem left 
just then. I think I heard that two or three men from 
the place went to New Zealand together. It jnst came 
ont in conversation while I was in the inn-yiurd." 

"I have never heard anything of it,** said Mr. Walker. 

"I don't say that it can help ns." 

"I don't see that it can," said Mr. Walker. 

After that there was a pause, and Mr. Toogood 
pushed about the old port, and made some very stinging 
remarks as to the claret-drinking propensities of the 
age. "Gladstone claret the most of it is, I fancy," 
said Mr. Toogood. "I find that port wine which my 
father bought in the wood five-and-twenty years ago is 
good enough for me." Mr. Walker said that it was 
quite good enough for him, almost too good, and that 
he thought that he had had enough of it The host 
threatened another bottle, and was up to draw the 
cork, — rather to the satisfaction of John Eames, who 
liked his uncle's port, — but Mr. Walker stopped 
him. "Not a drop more for me," he said, "You are 
quite sure?" "Quite sure." And Mr. Walker moved 
towards the door. 

"It's a great pity, Mr. Walker," said Toogood, 
going back to the old subject, "that this dean and his 
wife should be away." 

"I understand that they will both be home before 
the trial," said Mr. Walker. 

"Yes, — but you know how very important it is 
to learn beforehand exactly what your witnesses can 
prove and what they can't prove. And moreovttv 
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tboagl) DoithM tLe denn nor liia wife might perhaps be 
abls to tell ua auytliiug themselves, they might help to 
put OB ou the proper scent. I think I'll send some- 
body after them. I think I will." 

''It would be a heavy expense, Mr. Toogood." 
'Tes," said Toogood, mournfuUj', thinking of the 
twelve children; "it would be a. heavy espense. But 
I never like to stick at a thing when it ought to be 
done. I think I shall send & fellow after them." 
"I'll go," said Johnny. 
"How can yon go?" 
"I'll make old Snuffle give me leave." 
"But will that lessen t!ie expense?" said Mr. Walker. 
I "Well, yes, I think it will," said John, modestly. 

^^^."My nephew is a rich man, Mr. Walker," said 
^Kuood. 

^■P^'l''hat altei's the case," said Mr. Walker. And thus, 

^"ISfere they left the dining-room, it was settled that 

JoliQ Eanies should he taught his lesson and should 

aeek both Mrs. Arabin anil Dr. Arabin on their travels, 

^^^™Os the morning after his return from London Mr. 
Crawley showed symptoms of great fatigue, and his 
wife imploretl him to remain in bed. But this he would 
not do. Be would get np, and go out down to the 
brickfields. He had specially hound himself, — he 
said, to see that the duties of the pariah did not suffer 
b^ being left in bis hands. The bishop had endeavonred 
to place them in other hands, bnt he had persisted in 
retiuning them. As he bad done so be could allow no 
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weariness of his own to interfere, — and especially no 
weariness indnced by labours undertaken on his own 
behalf. The day in the week had come round on 
which it was his wont to visit the brickmakers, and he 
would visit them. So he dragged himself out of his 
bed and went forth amidst the cold storm of a harsh 
wet March morning. His wife well knew when she 
heard his first word on that morning that one of those 
terrible moods had come upon him which made her 
doubt whether she ought to allow him to go anywhere 
alone. Latterly there had been some improvement in 
his mental health. Since the day of his encounter with 
the bishop and Mrs. Proudie, though he had been as 
stubborn as ever, he had been less apparently unhappy, 
less depressed in spirits. And the journey to London 
had done him good. His wife had congratulated her- 
self on finding him able to set about his work like 
another man, and he himself had experienced a renewal, 
if not of hope, at any rate, of courage, which had given 
him a comfort which he had recognized. His common- 
sense had not been very striking in his interview with 
Mr. Toogood, but yet he had talked more rationally 
then and had given a better account of the matter in 
hand than could have been expected from • him for 
some weeks previously. But now that the labour was 
over, a reaction had come upon him, and he went 
away from his house having hardly spoken a word to 
his wife after the speech which he made about his duty 
to his parish. 

I think that at this time nobody saw clearly the 
working of his mind, — not even his wife, who studied 
it very closely, who gavB him credit for all his high 
q^ualities, and who had gradually learned to acknow- 
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tadgn ta 4terse)t' dial ehe must distrust Lis jiidgmeut iu 
many things. Slie knew that he wa§ good and yet 
weuk, that he wan afflicted by false pride nnd 8up- 
jtoried by true pride, thiit liifi intellect was still very 
bright, yet so dismally obBCured on many sides as 
almost to justify people in saying tUat he was mad. 
She knew that he was almost a saint, and yet almost 
a castaway through vanity and hatred of those above 
liim. But she did not know that he knew ull this of 
himself also. She did not comprehend that he sLould 
be hourly lelliug himself that people were calling him 
mad and were bo oalling him with truth. It did not 
occtu" to her that he could see her insight iuto him. 
She doubted as to the way in which he had got tlie 
cheqne, — ■ never imagining, however, that ho had wil- 
fully stolen it;, — thinking that his mind had been so 
much astray as to admit of his finding it and using it 
■witliont wilfiil gniit, — thinking also, alas, that a 
man who could so act was hardly fit for such duties 
as those which were entrusted to him. But she did 
not dream that this was precisely his own idea of his 
own state aud of his own position; — that he was 
always inquiring of himself wheliier be whr not mad; 
whether, if mad, he was not bound to Iny down bi« 
office -, that he was ever taking himself witli improper 
hostility to the bishop, — never forgetting for a mo- 
ment bis wrath against tlie binho]) and the bishop's 
wife, still comforting himself with his triumph over tlie 
bishop and the bishop's wife, — bnt, for all that, ac- 
cusing himself of a heavy sin and proposing to himself 
to go to the palace aud there hnrably to relinquish his 
' iiical authority. Such n course of action he was 
posing to hiniaeU', but not with any rouHzed idea 
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that he would sn act. He was as a man who wallcA 
along a river's bank thinking of suicide, calculating 
how best he might kill himself, — whether the river 
does not offer an opportunity too good to be neglected^ 
telling himself that for many reasons he had better di 
so, suggesting tu himself that the water is pleasant ant 
cool, and that his ears would soon be deaf to the bars] 
noises of the world, - — but yet knowing, or tlunkin{ 
that he knows, that he never will kill himself- So i 
was with Mr. Crowley. Thougli hia imagination pio 
tured to himself the whole scene, — how he wonld 
liumble himself tu the ground as he acknowledged hii 
■anfitness, how he would endure the small-voiced triumpt) 
of the little bishop, how, from the sbjectness of his ow 
humility, even from the ground on which he would fc 
crouching, he would rebnke the lond-monthed triumph^ 
of the bishop's wife ; though there was no touch want 
ing to the picture which he thus drew, — he did n 
leally propose to himself to commit this profession 
flnicide. His wife, too, had considered whether it 
might be in truth becoming that he should give np his 
clerical duties, at any rate for a while; but she had 
never thought that the idea was present to his mind 
also. 

Mr. Toogood had told him that people would say 
that he was mad; and Mr. Toogood had looked at him, 
^heu he declared fbr the second time that he ha<I no 
knowledge whence the cheque had come to him, 
though his words were to he regarded as the words 
some sick child. "Mad!" he said to himself, as hfl 
walked home from the station that night. "Well', yeai 
and what if I am mad? When T think of all that ) 
have endured my wonder is tbat I should not hav| 
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been mad sooner." And tlieu he prayed, — yes, 
prayed, that in liis madness tlie Devil might not bo 
too strong for liirn, and that he might be preserved 
Irom. BOine terrible sin of marder or violence. What, 
if the idea should coma to him in hia madness that it 
■woold be well for him to slay his wife and his children? 
Only that was wanting to make him of all men the 
most unfortunate. 

He went down among the briokmakers on the fol- 
lowing morning, leaving the house almost without a 
morsel of food, and he remained at Hoggle End for 
the greater part of the day. There were sick persona 
there with whom he prayed, and then he sat talking 
with rough men wliile they ate their dinners, and he 
read passages from the Bible to women while they 
washed their husbands' clothes. And for a while he 
sat with a little girl in hia lap teaching the child her 
alphabet. If it were possible for him he would do liis 
duty. He would spare himself in notliing, though he 
might suffer even to fainting. And on this occasion 
he did suffer — almost to fainting, for as he returned 
home in the afternoon he was fc>ri:ed to lean from time 
to time agMust the banks on the mad-side, while the 
cold sweat of weakneaa trickled down liis face, in order 
that he might recover strength to go on a few yarda. 
But he would persevere. If God would but leave to 
him mind enough for hia work, ho would go on. No 
personal suffering should deter him. He told himself 
that there had been men in the world whose sufferings 
were sharper even than his own. Of what sort hpd 
been the life of the man who had stood for yeara on 
i top of a pillar? But then the man on the pillar 
"V been honoured by all around him. And thus. 
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though he had thought of the man on the pillar to en- 
courage himself hj remembering how lamentable had 
been that man's suffering, he came to reflect that after 
all his own sufferings were perhaps keener than those 
of the man on the pillar. 

When he reached home, he was very ill. There 
was no doubt about it then. He staggered to his arm- 
chair, and stared at his wife first, then smiled at her 
with a ghastly smile. He trembled all over, and when 
food was brought to him he could not eat it Early 
on the next morning the doctor was by his bedside, 
and before that evening came he was delirious. He 
had been at intervals in this state for nearly two days, 
when Mrs. Crawley wrote to Grace, and though she 
had restrained herself from telling everything, she had 
written with sufficient strength to bring Grace at once 
to her father's bedside. 

He was not so ill when Grace arrived but that he 
knew her, and he seemed to receive some comfort from 
her coming. Before she had been in the house an 
hour she was reading Greek to him, and there was no 
wandering in his mind as to the due emphasis to be 
given to the plaints of the injured heroines, or as to 
the proper meaning of the choruses. And as he lay 
with his head half buried in the pillows, he shouted 
out long passages, lines from tragic plays by the score, 
and for a while seemed to have all die enjoyment of a 
dear old pleasure placed newly within his reach. But 
he tired of this after a while, and then, having looked 
round to see that his wife was not in the room, he 
began to talk of himself. 

^^So you have been at Allington, my dear?*' 

"Yes, papa." 
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*'Ih it a pretty place?" 

"Tea, papa; — verj pretty." 

"And they were good to you?" 

"Yes, papa-, — very goud." 

"Had tbey Leard anythiug there about — ma; of 
this trial that i§ to come on?" 

"Yes, papa; they had heard of it" 

"And what did they say? Yon need not think 
tliat you will shock me by telling me. They cannot 
Bay worse there tlian people have said here, — or 
• - k woree." 

"They don't think at all badly of you at Allingf 

' But they must think badly of me if the magistrates 
right?" 

"Tbey suppose that there has been a mistake; — 
as we all think." 

"They do not try men at the assizes for miBtakes." 
^^ "That yoa have been mistaken, I mean; — and 
^B magistrates mistaken." 
^ "Both (jannot have been mistaken, Grace." 

"I don't know how to explain myself, papa; bnt 
we all know that it is very sad, aud are quite sure 
that you have never meirat for one moment to do any- 
thing that was wrong." 

"But people when they are, — you know what I 
mean, Grace; when they are not thomBelveB, — do 
things that are wrong without meaning it." Then he 
paused, while she remained standing by him with her 
hand on the back of liis. 8he was looking at his 
face, which had been tnrned towards her while they 
reading together, bnt which now was eo far 
[new tliat liis eyes conld not be fixed 
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upon hers. "Of course if the hishop orders it, it shall 
he so/' he said. "It is quite enough for me that he 
is the hishop.^ 

"What has the bishop ordered, papa?** 

"Nothing at alL It is she who does it He has 
given no opinion about it. Of course not. He has 
none to give. It is the woman. You go and tell her 
from me that in such a matter I will not obey the 
word of any woman living. Gk) at once, when I tell 
you." 

Then she knew that her father's mind was wander- 
ing, and she knelt down by the bedside, still holding 
his hand. 

"Grace," he said. 

"Yes, papa, I am here." 

"Why do you not do what I tell you?" And he 
sat upright in his bed. "I suppose you are afraid of 
the woman?" 

"I should be afraid of her, dear papa." 

"I was not afraid of her. When she spoke to me, 
I would have nothing to say to her; — not a word; 
not a word; — not a word." As he said this he waved 
his hands about "BQt as for him, — if it must be, 
it must I know I'm not fit for it Of course I am 
not. Who is? But what has he ever done that he 
should be a dean? I beat him at everything; almost 
at everything. He got the Newdegate, and that was 
about all. Upon my word I think that was all." 

"But Dr. Arabin loves you truly, dear papa." 

"Love me I pshal Does he ever come here to tea, 
as he used to do? l^o! I remember buttering toast 
for him down on my kiiees before the fire, because he 
liked it, — and keepii^ all the cream for him. He 
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lave bad my heart'b bluod if ho wanted it. 
But now; — look at, his books, Grace. It's the out- 
side of them he cares about. They are all gilt, but I 
donbt if he ever reads. As for her, — I will not 
allow any womaa to tell me my duty. No; — by my 
Maker; not even your mother, who is the best of 
women. And as for her, with her little huebaod 
dangling at her apron-strings, as a call-whlstle to be 
blown into when she pleases, — that she shonld dare 
to teach me my duty! No! The men in the jury- 
box may decide it how they will. If they can believe 
a plain story, let them! If not, — let them do ax 
they please. I am ready to bear it all." 

"Dear papa, yon are tired. Will yon not try to 
Bleep?" 

"Tell Mrs. Proudie what I aay; and as for Arabin's 
money, I took it. I know I took it. What would 
you have had me do? Shall I — boo them — all — 
starve?" Then ho fell back upon hia bed and did sleep, 

The next day he was better, and insisted upon 
getting out of bed, and on sitting in his old arm-chair 
over the tire. And the Greek books were again had 
oat; and Grace, not at all unwillingly, was put through 
her facings. "If you don't take care, my dear," he 
Id, "Jane will beat you yet- She understands the 
of the verbs better than you do." 
I am very glad that she ia doing so well, papa. 
sure I shall not begrudge her her superiority." 

"Ah, but you should begrudge it her!" Jane waa 
sitting by at the time, and the two sisters were holding 
each other by the hand. "Always to be best; — 
always to be in advance of others, That shonld bo 
your motto." 
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^^But we can^t both be best, p^pa," said Jane. 

'^You can both strive to be best. But Grace has 
tlio better voice. I remember when I knew the whole 
of the Antigone by heart You girls should see which 
can learn it first" 

^^It would take such a long time/' said Jane. 

"You are young, and what can you do better with 
your leisure hours? Fie, Jane I I did not expect 
that from you. When I was learning it I had eight 
or nine pupils, and read an hour a day with each of 
them. But I think that nobody works now as they 
used to work then. Where is your mamma? TeU 
her I think I could get out as far as Mrs. Cox's, if 
she would help me to dress." Soon after this he was 
in bed again, and his head was wandering; but still 
they knew that he was better than he had been. 

"You are more of a comfort to your papa than I 
can be," said Mrs. Crawley to her eldest daughter 
that night as they sat together, when everybody else 
was in bed. 

"Do not say that, mamma. Pa|^a does not think so." 

"I cannot read Greek plays to him as you can do. 
I can only nurse him in his illness and endeavour to 
do my duty. Do you know, Grace, that I am be- 
ginning to fbar that he half doubts me?" 

"Oh, mamma!" 

"That he half doubts me, aad is half afraid of me. 
He does not think as he used to do, that I am alto- 
gether, heart and soul, on his side. I can see it in 
Ills eye as he watches me. He thinks that I am tired 
of him, — tired of his sufferings, tired of his poverty, 
tired of the evil which men say of him. I am not 
sure but what he thinks that I suspect him." 
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"Of what, 

"Of general nnfitneSB for the work he has to do. 
Tlie feeling is not strung as yet, but 1 fear that he 
will teach himself to think tliat he haa an enemy at 
his hearth, ■ — not a friend. It will be the saddest 
miatake he ever made." 

"He told me to-day that yon were the best of 
women. Those were his very words.'" 

"Were they, my dear? I am glad at least that he 
shonld say so to you. He has been better since you 
came; — a great deal better. For one day I was 
frightened; bnt I am aorry now that 1 sent for you." 

"I am 80 glad mamma; so very glad." 

"You were happy there, — and comfortable. And 
if they were glad to have yon, why should 1 have 
brought you awayV" 

"But I was not happy; — even though they were 
very good to me. How coiild I he happy there when 
I was thinking of you and papa and Jane here at 
home? Whatever there in here, I would sooner share 
it with you than be anywhere else, - — while this 
trouble lasts." 

"My darling! — it is a great comfort to see yoo 
agda." 

"Only tliat I knew that one leas in the boose 
would he a saving to you I should not have gone. 
When there ia unhappincsa, people ehould stay to- 
gether; — shouldn't they, mamma?" They were sitting 
quite close to each other, ou an old sofa in a small 
upstairs room, from which a door opened iuto the 
larger chamber in which Mr. Crawley was lying. It 
1 been, arranged between them that on this night 

li'.Cnwley should rcmaiti with Ler husband, and 

il Ohrwielt tif Baritt. U. 11- 
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that Grace should go to her bed. It was now past 
one o^clock, but she was still there, clinging to her 
mother's side, with her mother's arm drawn round her. 
''Mamma,'' she said, when they had both been silent 
for some ten minutes, "I have got something to tell 
you." 

"To-night?" 

"Yes, mamma; to-night, if you will let me." 

"But you promised that you would go to bed. 
You were up all last night." 

"I am not sleepy, mamma." 

"Of course you shall tell me what you please, 
dearest. Is it a secret? Is it something I am not to 
repeat?" 

"You must say how that ought to be, mamma. I 
shall not tell it to any one else." 

"Well, dear?" 

"Sit comfortably, mamma; — there; like that, and 
let me have your hand. It's a terrible story to have 
to tell." 

"A terrible story, Grace?" 

"I mean that you must not draw away from me. 
I shall want to feel that you are quite close to me. 
Mamma, while I was at Allington, Major Grantly 
came there." 

"Did he, my dear?" 

"Yes, mamma." 

"Did he know them before?" 

"No, mamma; not at the Small House. But he 
came there — to see me. He asked me — to be his 
wife. Don't move, mamma." 

"My darling child I I won't move, dearest Well; 
and what did you say to him? Gt>d bless him, at any 
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May God bless him, because lie Ii»h seen wilb 
eye, and felt with a noble instinct. It is some- 
thing, Grace, to have been wooed hy sucb a man at 

Mamma, it did make ue feel proud i it did." 
You had known him well before, — of course? 
knew that you and ho were friends, Grace." 

were friends. I always liked him. I 
need not to know what to tliink about him. Miss 
Aiiuc Frettyman told me that it would be soj and 
,4n(w before I thought so myself." 

"And had you made up your mind what to say to 

?" 

" Yes, I had then. But I did not say it." 

"Did not Bay what you had made up your mind 

"That was before all this had happened to papa." 

"I understand you, dearest." 

"When Miss Anne Prettyman told me that I should 
be ready with my answer, and when I saw that Miss 
Prettyman herself used to let him come to the house 
and seemed to wish that I should see him when he 
came, and when he once was — so very g^entlo and 
kind, and when he said that he wanted me to love 

ith, Oh, mamma!" 

"Yea, darling, I know. Of course you loved 



f- "Yes, mamma. And 1 do love him. 


Hov oould 


one not lovo him?" 






"Hove him, — for 


loving you." 




"But, mamma, one 


is houud not to do 


a h&rm to 


jtfl.j one that one loves. 


So when he came 


to Ailing- 


fan I told him that I CO 


uld not be his wife 
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"Did you, my dear?" 

"Yes; I did. Was I not right? Ought I to go 
to him to bring a disgrace upon all the family, just 
because he is so good that he asks me? Shall I in- 
jure him because he wants to do me a service?" 

"If he loves you, Ghrace, the service he will re- 
quire will be your love in return." 

"That is all very well, mamma, — in books; but 
I do not believe it in reality. Being in love is very 
nice, and in poetry they make it out to be everything. 
But I do not think I should make Major Grantly 
happy if when I became his wife his own father and 
mother would not see him. I know I should be so 
wretched myself, that I could not live." 

"But would it be so?" 

"Yes; — I think it would. And the archdeacon 
is very rich, and can leave all his money away from 
Major Grantly if he pleases. Think what I should 
feel if I were the cause of Edith losing her fortune! 

"But why do you suppose these terrible things?' 

"I have a reason for supposing them. This must 
be a secret. Miss Anne Prettyman wrote to me." 

"I wish Miss Anne Prettyman^s hand had been in 
the fire." 

"No, mamma; no; she was right. Would not I 
have wished, do you think, to have learned all the 
truth about the matter before I answered him? Be- 
sides, it made no difPerence. I could have made no 
other answer while papa is under such a terrible ban« 
It is no time for us to think of being in love. We 
have got to love each other. Isn't it so, mamma?" 
The mother did not answer in words, but slipping 
down on her knees before her child threw her arms 
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ponndber girl's body ia a close embrace. "DQarmamniHi 
deareBt mamma; tikis ia what I wanted; — that jou 
should love me!" 

"Love yon, my angel!" 

"And trust me; — and tbat we should uaderetand 
each other, and stand close by each other. We can 
do so much to comfort one another; — but we cannot 
comfort other people." 

"He must know tlist best himself, Grrace; — but 
what did he say more to you?" 

"I don't think he said anything more." 

"He juflt left you then?" 

"He Eaid one thing mora" 

"And what was that?" 

"He said; — but he had no right to say It" 

"What was it, dear?" 

"That he knew 1 loved him, and that therefore — 
But, iQBniina, do not think of that. I will never be 
his wife, — never, in opposition to his family." 

"But he did not take yonr answer?" 

"He must take it, mamma. He shall take it If 
he can he stubborn, so can I. If he kn,0WB how to 
think of me more than himself, I can think of him 
and Edith more than of myself. That is not quite 
all, mamma. Then be wrote to me. There ia his 
letter." 

Mrs. Crawley read the lelter. "I suppose you an- 
swered it?" 

"Yes, I answered it. It was very had, my letter. 
I should think after that he will never want to have 
anything more to say to me. I tried for two days, 

' could not write a nice letter." 
int what did you say':*" 
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^^I don^t in the least remember. It does not in the 
least signify now, but it was such a bad letter." 

"I daresay it was very nice." 

"It was terribly stiff, and all about a gentleman." 

"All about a gentleman! What do you mean, my 
dear?" 

" Gentleman is such a frightful word to have to 
use to a gentleman; but I did not know what else to 
say. Mamma, if you please, we won't talk about it; 
— not about the letter I mean. As for him, I'll talk 
about him for ever if you like it I don't mean to be 
a bit broken-hearted." 

"It seems to me that he is a gentleman." 

"Yes, mamma, that he is; and it is that which 
makes me so proud. When I think of it, I can hardly 
hold myself. But now I've told you everything, and 
I'll go away, and go to bed." 

CHAPTER XII. 

Mr. Toogood travels professionally. 

Mb. Toooood paid another visit to Barsetshire, in 
order that he might get a little further information 
which he thought would be necessary before despatch- 
ing his nephew upon the traces of Dean Arabin and 
his wife. He went down to Barchester after his work 
was"' over by an evening train, and put himself up at 
"The Dragon of Wantly," intending to have the whole 
of the next day for his work. Mr. Walker had asked 
him to come and take a return pot-luck dinner with 
Mrs. Walker at Silverbridge; and this he had said 
that he would do. After having "rummaged about for 
tidings" in Barchester, as he called it, he would take 
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I the train for Silverbridge , and would get back to town 
I U Ume for bnsineEs on the third da^. "One day 
I won't he moch, yon know," Le sMd to his partner, as 
ho made half an apology for abaenting himBelf on 
tuainesa which was not to be in any degree remimera- 
tive. "That sort of thing i§ very well when one does 
it wilhoat any expense," said Crump. "So it ia," 
said Toogood; "and the expense won't make it any 
■worse." He bad made up his mind, and it .was not pro- 
table that anything Mr. Crump might say would deter him. 
He saw John Eames before be atajted, "Ton'll 
he ready tbia day week, will you?" John Eames 
promised that he would. "It will cost you some forty 
pounds, I should say. By George, — if you have to 
go on to Jerusalem, it will cost you m.ore." In answer 
to this, Johnny pleaded that it would be as good as 
any other tour to him. He would see the world. 
"I'll tell you what," said Toogood; "111 pay half. 
Only you mustn't tell Crump. And it will be ^uite 
as well not to tell Maria." But Johnny would 
hear nothing of this scheme. He would pay the 
entire cost of hie own journey. He .had lots of 
money, he said, and would like nothing better. "Then 
I'll run down," said Toogood, "and rummage upwhat 
tidings I can. As for writing to the dean, what's the 
good of writing to a man when you don't know where 
he is? Bnsineas letters always lie at hotels for two 
months, and then come back with double postage. 
From all I can hear, you'll stumble on her before you 
lind bim. If we do nothing else but bring him back, 
it will be a great thing to have the support of such 
" 'n the court. A Barchester jury won't like to 
a. guilty who is hand -and- glove with the deau." 
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Mr. Toogood reached die "Dragon" about elevoa 
o'clock, and allowed tbe boots to gire him a pair of 
slippers and a candlestick, fiat he would iiot go to 
bed just at that moment. He wonld go into the 
coffee-room first, and have a glass of hot brandy-and- 
water. So the hot brandy -and- water was brought to 
him, and a cigar, and as he smoked and drank be 
conversed with the waiter. The man was a waiter of 
the ancient class, a gray-haired waiter, with seedy 
clothes, and a dirty towel under his armi not a dappeE 
waiter, with black shiny hair, and dressed like a 

! guest for a dinner-party. Tliere are two distinct clasBee 
of waiters, and as far as I have been able to percuve, 
the special status of the waiter in question cannot be 
decided by observation of the class of wait«r to which 
he belongs. In such a town as Barchester you may 
find the old waiter with the dirty towel in the bead 
inn, or in the second-class inn, and so yon may the 
dapper wMter. Or you may find both in each, aad 
sot know which is senior waiter and which junioE 
wtuter. But for service 1 always prefer the old wwtar 
with the dirty towel, and I find it more easy to satis^ 
him in the matter of sixpences when my relations n *' 
the inn come to an end. 
"Have you been here long, John?" BMd '. 
Toogood. 
"A goodish many years, hir." 
"So I thought, by the look of yon. One c 
that yon belong in a way to the place. Yoa do i 
good deal of business here, I suppose, at this timA fl 
the year?" j 

"Well, sir, pretty fwr. The house ain't wlBrtiJ 
need to be, sir," 
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"Times are bad at BaroLesWr, — are they?" 
"I don't know much about the times. It's tlia 
. people is worse than the times, I think. They nsed 
L^llUke to have a little bit of dinner now and again at 
^^^^Mel; — and a drop of something to drink afier it" 
^■jPAnd don't they like it now?" 
^^^^I think they like it well enough, but they don't 
do it. I suppose it's their wives as don't let 'em come 
ont and enjoy theireelvea. There uaed to be the Goose 
and Glee club; — that was once a month. They've 
gone and clean done away with themselves, — that 
clab has. There's old Biimpter in the High Street, — 
he's the last of the old G«eae. They died off, you see, 
and when Mr. Biddle died tliey wouldn't chonse another 
president A club for having dinner, sir, ain't nothing 
without a president" 
"I suppose not." 

"And there's the Freemaeons. They must meet. 
yoti know, sir, in course, because of the dooties. Bub 
if you'll believe me, sir, lliey don't so much as wet 
their whistles. They don't indeed. It always u$ed to 
be a supper, and that was once a month. Now they 
pays a rent for tlie use of the room! Who is to get a 
living out of that, sir? — not in the way of a waiter, 
that is." 

"If that's the way things are going on I euppoee 
the servants leave their places pretty often?" 

"I don't know about that, sir. A man may do a 
ieal worse than 'The Bragon of Wantly.' Them as 
goes away to better themselves, often worses themselves, 
as I call it. I've seen a good deal of that." 
' _!'And you stick to the old shop?" 
nfTea, sir; I've been here fifteen year, I think it is. 
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There's a many goes away, as doesn't go out of tlieil 
cwn heads, you know, air." 

"They get the sack, you mean?" 
"There's words between them and master, or i 
likely, missus. That's where it is. Servants L 
foolish. I oPten tell 'em how wrong folks are to 
that soft words butter no parsnips, and hard woi 
break no bones." 

"I think you've lost some of the old hands 
I wnce this time last year, John?" 

"You knows the house theu, sir?" 
"Well; — I've been here before." 
"There was four of them went, I think it's 
[ «bont twelve months back, sir." 

"There was a man in the yard I nsed to knovi 
I and last time I was down here, I found that he 
I gone." 

"There was one of 'em out of the yard, and twt 
out of the honse. Master and them had got to 
' high words. There was poor Scuttle, who had beei 
post-hoy at 'The Compasses' before he came here." 
"He went away to New Zealand, didn't he?" 
"B'levB he did, sir; or to some foreign parts. 
Anne, as was under-chamhermaid here; she went 
him, fool as she was. They got theirselvea marrii 
and went off, and he was well nigh as old as me, "" 
seems he'd saved a little money, and that goes a 
way with any girl." 

"Was ho the man who drove Mr. Soames that day' 

' tbe cheque was lost?" Mr. Toogood asked this question 

: perhaps a little too abruptly. At any rate he obtained 

no answer to it The waiter said he knew nothing, 

■bout Mr. Soames, or the cheque, and the lawyer 
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pecting that the waiter was Buspecting him, finished bis 

OMndy-and-water and went to bed. 

Early oa the following morning he observed that 
I was specially regarded by a ahabby-looking man, 
dressed in black, but in a black suit that-was very old, 
frith a red nose, whom he had seen in the hotel on 
the preceding day; and he learned that this man was a 
cousin of the landlord, — one Dan Stringer, — who 
acted aa a clerk in the hotel bar. He took an op- 
portunity also of saying a word to Mr. Stringer the 
landlord, — whom be found to be a somewhat forlorn 
and gouty individoal, seated on cushions in a little 
parlour behind the bar. After breakfast he went oat, 
and having twice walked round the Cathedral close and 
inspected the front of the palace and looked up at the 
windows of the prebendaries' houses, he knocked at the 
door of the deanery. The dean and Mrs. Arabiu were 
on the Continent, he was told. Then he asked for 
Mr. Harding, having learned that Mr. Harding was 
Mrs. Arabin's father, and that he lived at the deanery. 
Mr. Harding was at home, but was not very well, the 
servant said. Mr. Toogood, however, persevered, send- 
ing up his card, and saying that he wished to have a 
few toinutea' conversation with Mr. Harding on very 
puticnlar business. He wrote a word upon his card 
before giving it to the servant, — "about Mr. Crawley." 
In a few minutes he was shown into the library, and 
bad hardly time, while looking at the shelves, to re- 
member what Mr. Crawley had said of his anger at the 
beautiful bindings, before an old man, very thin and 
very pale, shuffled into the room. He stooped a good 
deal, and his black clothes were very loose abont hia 
inken limbs. He was not decrepit, nor did he 
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3 bo one who had advanced to extreme old age; 
but yet he shuffled rather than walked, hoidl; raising 
his ieet from the ground. Mr, Toogood, as Lo <!aine 
forward to meet him, thought that he had nevei seen 
a Bweeter face. There was very much of melancholy 
in it, of that soft aaduess of age which seemH to ac- 
knowledge, and in some sort to regret, the waning oil 
of life; but tlie regret to be read in such faces has in J 
it nothing of the bitterness of grief-, there is no repining I 
that the end has come, but simply a tonch of aorrow ^ 
that so much that is dear must be left behind. Ur. 
Harding shook bands with his visitor, and invited liim 
to ait down, and then seated himsolf, folding his hands 
together over his knees, and he said a few words in a 
very low voice aa to the absence of his daughter U^M 
of the dean. ,^H 

"I hope you will excuse my troubling yon," b^^| 
Ur. Toogood. -^ 

"It is no trouble at all, — if I could be of a,BCT 
use. I don't know whether it is proper, but may JfM 
ask whether you call as, — as, — as a friend of S^kM 
Crawley's?" ^M 

"Altogether as a friend, Mr. Harding." ^H 

"I'm glad of that; though of course I ant wq||^| 
aware that the gentlemen engaged on the prosecntio^H 
must do their duty. Btill, — I don't know, somebi^H 
X would rather not hear them speak of this poor gentlg^l 
man before the trial." ^H 

"You know Mr. Crawley, then?" ^H 

"Very slightly, — very slightly indeed. He ia ^H 
gentleman not much given to social habits, and lU|^| 
been but seldom here. But he is an old friend who^H 
my son-in-law loves dearly." ^H 
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■'I "fm glad to hear you say that, Mr. Harding. 

If }*erhap3 before I go any further I ought to tell you 
tbat Mjb, Crawley and I are firet-conBinB." 

"Oh, indeed. Then you are a friend." 

"I never aaw him in my life till a few days ago. 
He is very queer you know, — very queer indeed. 
J'm a lawyer, Mr. Harding, practising in London; — 
an attorney, that is." At each separate amiouncement 
Ur. Harding bowed, and when Toogood named his 
fecial branch of his profession Mr. Harding bowed 
lower than before, as though desirous of showing that 
he had great respect for attorneys. "And of course I'm 
anxious, if only out of respect for the family, that my 
wife's cousin should puU tlirongh this little difficulty, 
if possible." 

"And for the sake of the poor man himself too, 
and for his wife, and his children; — and for the sake 
of the eloth." 

"Exactly; taking it all together it's such a pity, 
yon know. I think, Mr. Harding, he can hardly bava 
intended to steal the money." 

"I'm sure he did not." 

"It's very hard to be sure of anybody, Mr. Harding; 
— very hard." 

"I feel quite sure that he did not He ha-i been a 
moHt pions, hardworking clergyman. I cannot bring 
myaelf to think that he is guilty. What does the Latin 
proverb say? 'No one of a sudden becomes most 
baso.' " 

"But tbe temptation, Mr. Harding, was very strong. 
He was awfiiUy badgered about his debts. That 
batcher in SUverbridge was playing the mischtef with 
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"All the butchers iu Uartiet^lure could not make ao 
Lonest nau steal money, and I think tbat Mr. Crawley 
is a,a Lonest man. You'll excuse me for being a little 
hot about one of my own order." 

"Why; he's my cousin, — or rather, my wife'e. 
But the fact is, Hr. Harding, we must get hold of the 
dean us soou as possible; and I'm going 
gontleniaiL after him." 

"To send a gentleman after him?" eaid Mr. Ha^diI^;, 
almost in dismay. 

"Yes; I think that will he best" 

"I'm airaid he'll have to go a long way 
Toogood." 

"The dean, I'm told, is in Jerusalem." 

"I'm afraid ho iB,-^or on his journey there. 
to he there for the Eaater week, and Sunday week will 
be Eaater Sunday. But why should the gentleman 
want to go to Jerusalem after the dean?" 

Then Mr. Toogood explained as well as he was. 
able that the dean might have something to say on thu 
subject which would serve Mr. Crawley's defence. "W*' 
shouldn't leave any stone unturned," said Mr. Toogood. 
"As far as I can judge, Crawley still thinks, — or 
half thinks, — that he got the cheque from your son- 
in-law." Mr. Harding shook his head sorrowfully. 
"I'm not saying he did, you know," continued Mr. 
Toogood. "I can't see myself how it is possible; — 
but still, we ought not to leave any stone nnturned. 
And Mrs. Arahin, — can you tell me at all where we 
shall find her?" 

"Has she anything to do with it, Mr. Toogood?" .. 

"I can't quite aay that she has, but it's justpossiblu 
As I said before, Mr. Harding, we mustn't Icavo.i^ 
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«tone mitiu'neil. They're not expected here till the end 
of April?" 

"About the 25th or 26th, I think." 

"And the assizes are the 28th. The judges coma 
into the tity on that day. It will be too late to wait 
till then. We muHt Imve our defence ready you know. 
Can you say where my friend will find Mrs. ArabinV" 

Mr. Harding begun nursing his knee, patting it 
and being very tender to it, as he sat meditating with 
his head on one side, — meditating not so much as to 
the nature of hia answer as to that of the question. 
Could it be necessary that any emissary from a lawyer's 
oMce should be sent after his daughter? He did not 
like the idea of his Eleanor b6ing disturbed by ques- 
tions as to a theft. Though she bad been twice married 
and had a eon who was now nearly a man, still she 
was his Eleanor. But if it was necessary on Mr, 
Crawley's behalf, of course it must ha done, "^er 
last address was at Paris, sir; hut I think she has gone 
on to Florence. She has friends there, and she pur- 
poses to meet the dean at Venice on his return." Then 
Mr. Harding turned the table and wrote on a card hlB 
daughter's address. 

"I suppose Mrs. Arabin must have heard of the 
affair?" said Mr. Toogood- 

"She had not done so when she last wrote. I men- 
tioned it to her the other day, before I knew that she 
had left Fariti. If my letters and her sister's letters 
have been sent on to her, she must know it now." 

Then Mr. Toogood got up to take his leave. "You 
will excuse me for troubling you, I hope, Mr. Harding," 

"Oh, sir, pray do not mention that. It is no trouble, 
if one could only be of any service." 
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"One can always tiy to be of service. In these 
affairs so mnch is to be done hj rummaging about, as 
'I always call it There have been many theatrical 
managers, you know, Mr. Harding, who have usually 
made up their pieces according to the dresses they have 
happened to, have in their wardrobes." 

"Have there, indeed, now? I never should have 
thought of that." 

"And we lawyers have to do the same thing." 
"Not with your clothes, Mr. Toogood?" 
"Not exactly with our clothes: — but with our in- 
formation." ' 

"I do not quite understand you, Mr. Toogood." 
"In preparing a d;efence we have to rummage about 
and get up what we can. If we can't find anything 
that suits us exactly, we are obliged to use what we 
do find as well as we can. I remember, when I was 
a young man, an ostler was to be tried for stealing 
some oats in the Borough; and he did steal them too, 
and sold them at a rag-shop regularly. The evidence 
against him was as plain as a pike-staff. All I could 
find out was that on a certain day a horse had trod on 
the fellow's foot So we put it to the jury whether 
the man could walk as far as the rag-shop with a bag 
of oats when he was dead lame; — and we got him 
off" 

"Did you though?" said Mr. Harding. 
"Yes, we did." 
"And he was guilty?" 
"He had been at itr regularly for months." 
"Dear, dear, dear I*** Wouldn't it have been better 
to have had him punished for the fault, — gently; so 
as to warn him of the consequences of such doings?" 
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Our business was to get him off, — and we got 
lim off. It's my tusiness to get my cousin's hnsband 
off, if I can, and we must do it, by hook or crook. 
It's a very difficult piece of work, because he won't 
let US employ a barrister. However, I shall have one 
in the court and say nothing to him about it at all. 
Good-by, Mr. Harding. As you say, it would be a 
thousand pities that a clergyman should be convicted 
of a theft; — and one so well connected too." 

Mr. Harding, when he was left alone, began to 
turn the matter over in his mind and to reflect whether 
the thrmsaud pities of which Mr. Toogood had spoken 
appertained to the conviction of the criminal, or the 
doing of the crime. "If he did steal the money I sup- 
pose he ought to be punished, let him be ever so much 
a clergyman," said Mr. Harding to himself. But yet, 
— how terrible it would be! Of clergymen convicted 
of' fraud in London he had often heard; hut nothing 
of the kind had ever disgraced the diocese to which he 
belonged since he had known it. He could not teach 
himself to hope that Mr, Crawley should be acquitted 
if Mr. Crawley were guilty; — but he could teach bim- 
seirto believe that Mr. Crawley was innocent. Some- 
thing of a doubt had crept across liis mind as he talked 
to the lawyer. Mr. Toogood, thongh Mrs. Crawley 
was his cousin, seemed to believe that the money had 
been stolen; and Mr. Toogood as a lawyer ought to 
understand such matters better than an old secluded 
clergyman in Barchester, But, neverthelefis, Mr. Too- 
good might be wrong; and Mr. Harding succeeded in 
satisfying himaolf at last that he could not be doing 
harm in thinking that Mr. Toogood was wrong. When 
be had made up his mind on this matter he sat down 
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and wrote the following letter, which he addressed to 
his daughter at the post-office in Florence: — 

Deanery, March — , 186 — • 

*'Dbabest Nelly, — 

"When I wrote on Tuesday I told you about poor 
Mr. Crawley, that he was the clergyman in Barset^iire 
of whose misfortune you read an account in Galignani^s 
Messenger, — and I think Susan must have written about 
it also, because eyerybody here is talking of nothing 
else, and because, of course, we know how strong a 
regard the dean has for Mr. Crawley. But since that 
something has occurred which makes me write to you 
again, — at once. A gentleman has just been here, 
and has indeed only this moment left me, who tells me 
that he is an attorney in London, and that he is nearly 
related to Mrs. Crawley. He seems to be a very good- 
natured man, and I daresay he understands Hs busi- 
ness as a lawyer. His name is Toogood, and he has 
come down as he says to get evidence to help the poor 
gentleman on his trial. I cannot understand how this 
should be necessary, because it seems to me that the 
evidence should all be wanted on the other side. I 
cannot for a moment suppose that a clergyman and a 
gentleman such as Mr. Crawley should have stolen 
money, and if he is innocent I cannot understand why 
all this trouble should be necessary to prevent a jury- 
finding him guilty. 

^^Mr. Toogood came here because he wanted to see 
the dean, — and you also. He did not explain, as 
far as I can remember, why he wanted to see you; but 
he said it would be necessary, and that he was going 
to send off a messenger to find you first, and the deaa 
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aAsrwanls. It has i^amething to do with the moaey 
iphioh was given to Mr, Crawley last year, and which, 
if I remeinber right, was your present. But of course 
Mr. Toogood could not have known anything about 
that. However, 1 gave him the address, — pOBte 
reslante, Florence, — and I daresay that somebody 
will make you out before long, if yon are still stopping 
at Florence, I did not like letting him go without 
telling you about it, as I thought that a lawyer's com- 
ing to you would startle you. 

"The bairns are quito well, as I told you in my 
other letter, and Miss Joues says that tittle £Uy is as 
good as gold. They are with me every morning and 
evening, and behave like darling angels, as they are. 
Posy is my own little jewel always. You may ba 
quite sure I do uothhig to spoil them. 

"God Ijless you, dearest Nelly, 

t" Your raont affectionate lather, 
,1 "SuPTiMiis Hardihg." 

After this jje wrote another letter to his othar 
daughter, Mrs. Urantly, telling her also of Mr. Too- 
good's visit; and tlien he spent the remainder of tbe 
day thinking over the gravity of the occurrence. How 
terrible would it be if a beneliced clergyman in the 
diocese should really be found guilty of theft by a jury 
Irum the city! And then he had always heard so high 
a character of this man from his son-in-law. No, — it 
was impossible to believe that Mr. Crawley had ia 
trnth stolen a cheque for twenty pounds! 

Mr. Toogood could get no other information, in 
Uari'hester, and went on to Silverbridge early in the 
atWuoou. He was half disposed to go by Hoggle-. 
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etock and look np bis conain, vhom he had never Beetu 
&nd his coQein's husband, upon 'whose business ht 
now intent; but ou reflection he feared that he i 
do more hann than good. Hg Lad quite appreciated 
the fact that Mr. Crawley was not like other 
"The man's not above half-saved," he had said to liiv 
wife, — meaning thereby to insinuate tliat the po« 
clergyman was not in full possession of his wits. Andi 
to tell the truth of Mr. Toogood, he was a little ajraid 
of his relative. There was a something in Mr. Craw* 
ley's manner, in spite of his declared poverty, and i 
spite also of his extreme humility, which i 
announce that he expected to be obeyed when he spoke 
on any point with authority. Mr. Toogood had no* 
forgotten the tone in which Mr. Crawley had said to 
iiim, "Sir, this thing yon cannot do." And he thought 
that, upon the whole, he bad better not go to Ho 

When at Silverbridge , he began at once to " 
mage about." His chief rummaging was to be done at 
Mr. Walker's table; but before dinner he had time to 
call upon the magistrate's clerk, and ask a few ques- 
tions as to tbe proceedings at the sitting from vhioh 
Mr. Crawley was committed. He found a very tocitunt 
old man, who was nearly as difficult to deal with in 
any rummaging process as a porcnpine. But, 
thetess, at last he reached a state of conversation which 
was not absolutely hostile. Mr. Toogood pleaded that 
he was the poor man's cousin, — pleaded that, as tfag 
family lawyer, Ue was naturally the poor man's pro- 
tector at such a time as the present, — - pleaded also 
that as the poor man was so very poor, no one else 
L gonid come forward on his behalf, — and in this y 
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flomewliat softened the bard sharpness of the old por- 
capioe'B quUls, But after all this, tliere waa very little 
to be learned &om the old porcupine. "There was ngt 
a ma^iBtrate oo the bench," he eaid, "who had any 
doubt that the eyldeoce was sufficient to juBlify tbem 
in sending the case to the asflizes. They had all re- 
gretted," — the porcupine eaid in hie BoltoBt moment, 
— "that the gentleman had come there without a legal 
advieer," "Ah, that's been the mischief of it all!" 
said Mr. Toogood, dashing his hand against the por- 
cupine's mahogany table. "£ut the facts were so 
strong, Mr. Toogood!" "Nobody there to Boften 'em 
down, yuu know," said Mr. Toogood, ehaking his head. 
Very little more than tluB was learned from the por- 
cupine; and then Mr. Toogood went away, and pre- 
pared for Mr. Walker's dinner. 

Mr. Walker bad in^ted Dr. Tempest and Miss Anne 
Prettyraan and Major Grantly to meet Mr. Toogood, 
and had explained, in a manner intended to be half 
earnest and half Jocose, that though Mr. Toogood was 
an attorney , like bimaelf , and was at this moment en- 
gaged in a noble way on behalf bf his cousin's hna- 
band, without any idea of receiving back even the 
money which ho would be out of pocket; still he wasn't 
quite, — not quite, you know — "not quite so much 
of a gentleman as I am," — Mr. Walker would have 
said, had he spoken out freely that which he insinaated. 
But he contented himself with the emphasis he put 
upon the "not quite," which expressed his meaning 
fully. And Mr. Walker waa correct in his opinion of 
Mr. Toogood. As regards the two attorneys I will not 
venture to say tha; either of them was not a "perfect 
gentleman." A perfect gentleman is a thing which I 
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cannot define. But nndoubtedly Mr. Walker was a 
bi^er man in his way than was Mr. Toogood in his, 
and did habitually consort in the connty of Barsetshire 
with men of higher standing than those with whom Mr. 
Toogood associated in London. 

It seemed to be understood that Mr. Crawley was 
to be the general subject of conversation, and no one 
attempted to talk about anything else. Indeed, at this 
time, very little else was talked about in that part of 
the county, — not only because of the interest naturrlly 
attaching to the question of the suspected guilt of a 
parish clergyman, but because much had become lately 
known of Mr. Crawley's character, and because it was 
known also that an iniernecine feud had arisen between 
him and the bishop. It had undoubtedly become the 
general opinion that Mr. Crawley had picked up and 
used a cheque which was not hfe own; — that he had, 
in fact, stolen it; but there was, in spite of that belief, 
a general wish that he might be acquitted and left in 
his living. And when the tidings of Mr. Crawley's 
victory over the bishop at the palace had become 
bruited about, popular sympathy went with the victor. 
The theft was, as it were, condoned, and people made 
excuses which were not always rational, but which 
were founded on the instincts of true humanity. And 
now the tidings of another stage in the battle, as 
fought against Mr. Crawley by the bishop, had gone 
forth through the county, and men had heard that the 
rural dean was to be instructed to make inquiries 
which should be preliminary to proceedings against 
Mr. Crawley in an ecclesiastical court. Dr. Tempest, 
who was now about to meet Mr. Toogood at Mr. 
Walker's, was the rural dean to whom Mr. Crawley 
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.•iroalA have to Bnbmit himself in any such inq^uiry; bnt 
Dr. Tempest had not as yet received from the bisliOp 
any official order on the subject. 

"We are so delighted to think that you have taken 
np your couBin's case," said Mrs. Walker to Mr. Too- 
good, almost in a whisper. 

"He is not just my cousin, himself," said. Mr. 
Toogood, "but of courae it's all the same thing. And 
as to taking up his case, you soo, my dear madam, 
he won't let me take it up." 

"I thought yon had. I thought you were down 
here about it?" 

"Only on the ily, Mrs. Walker. He has such queer 
ideas that he will not allow a lawyer to be properly 
employed; and you can't conceive how hard that makes 
it. Do you know him, Mrs. Walker?" ^ 

"We know his daughter Grace," And then Mrs. 
Walker whispered something fiirther, which we may 
presume to have been an intimation that the gentleman 
opposite, — Major Grantly, — was supposed by some 
people to be very fond of Miss Grace Crawley. 

"Quite a child, isn't she?" said Toogood, whose 
own daughter, now about to be married, was throe or 
four years older than Grace. 

"She's beyond being a child, 1 think. Of cnnrso 
she is yonng." 

"But I suppose this affair will knock all that on 
the head," said the lawyer. 

"I do not know how that may be; but they do 
say he is very mncb attached to her. The major is a 
man of fHmily, and of course it would he very dis- 
agreeable if Mr, Crawley were found gnilty." 
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"Very disagreeable, indeed; but, npon my wo; 
Mrs. Walker, I don't know what to say about it." 

"You think it will go against him, Mr. Toogood?''' 
Mr. Toogood shook his head, and on seeing this, Mrs. 
Walker sighed deeply. 

"I can only say that I have heard nothing from 
the bishop as yet," said Dr. Tempest, after Hhe ladies 
had left the room. "Of course, if he thinks well to 
order it, the inquiry must be made." 

"But how long would it take?" asked Mr. Walker. 

"Three months, I should think, — or perhaps more. 
Of course Crawley would do all that he could to delay 
us, and I am not at all sure that we should be in any 
veiy great hurry ourselves. V 

"Who are the *we,' doctor?" said Mr. Walker. 

"I cannot make such an inquiry by myself, you 
know. I suppose the bishop would ask me to select 
two or four other clergymen to act with me. That's 
the usual way of doing it. But you may be quite 
sure of this. Walker; the assizes will be over, and the 
jury have found their verdict long before we have 
settled our preliminaries." 

"And what will be the good of your going on 
after that?" 

"Only this good: — if the unfortunate man be 
convicted " 

"Which he won't," said Mr. Toogood, who thought 
it expedient to put on a bolder front in talking of the 
matter to the rural dean, than he had assumed in his 
whispered conversation with Mrs. Walker. 

"I hope not, with all my heart," said the doctor. 
"But, perhaps, for the sake of the argument, the sup- 
position may be allowed to pass." 
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"Certainly, sir," said Mr. Toogood. "For the sake 
of the argument, it may pass." 

"If ho be convicted, then, I suppose, there will 
be au end of the question. Uo would be sentenced 
tor not less, I should say, than twelve months; and 
after that " 

"Atid would be as good a parson of Hoggleatock 
when be came out of prison as when he went in," said 
Mr. Walker, "The conviction and judgment in a civil 
court would not touch his temporality." 

"Certainly not," said Mr. Toogood. 

"Of course not," said the doctor. "We all know 
that; and in the event of Mr. Crawley coming hack to 
his pariah it would be open to the bishop to raise the 
question as to Uis fitness for the duties." 

"Why sbouldu't he be as fit &s any one else'i"" 
said Mr. Toogood. 

"Simply beeauae he would have been found to be 
a thief," said the doctor. "You must excuse me, Mr. 
Toogood, bat it's only for the sake of the arguraeiiL" 

"I don't sea what that has to do with it," said Mr. 
Toogood. "He would have undergone his penalty." 

"It is preferable that a man who preaches from a 
pulpit should n()t have undergone such a penalty," said 
the doctor. "But in practice, under such circumstances, 
— which wo none of us anticipate, Mr. Toogood, — 
the living should no doubt be vacated. Mr. Crawley 
would probably hardly wish to come hack. The jury 
will do their work before we can do ours, — will do 
it oa a much better base than any we can have; and, 
when they have done it, the thing ought to bo finished, 
If the jnry acquit him, the bishop cannot proceed any 
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furtHer. If lie be found gtiilty I think that the re- 
signation of the living must follow." 

^^It is all spite, ^en, on the bishop's part?" said 
the major. 

"Not at all/' said the doctor. *^The poor man is 
weak*, that is all. He is driven to persecute because 
he cannot escape persecution himsel£ But it may really 
be a question whether his present proceeding is not 
right. If I were bishop I should wait till the trial 
was over; that is alL" 

From this and from much more that was said 
during the evening on the same subject Mr. Toogood 
gradually learned the position which Mr. Crawley and 
the question of Mr. Crawley's guilt really held in the 
county, and he returned to town resolved to go on with 
the case. 

"I'll have a barrister down express, and I'll defend 
him in his own teeth," he said to his wife. "There'll 
be a scene in court, I daresay, and the man will call 
upon his own counsel to hold his tongue and shut up 
his brief; and, as far as I can see, counsel in such a 
case would have no alternative. But there would come 
an explanation, — how Crawley was too honourable 
to employ a man whom he could not pay, and there 
would be a romance, and it would all go down with 
the jury. One wants sympathy in such a case as thAt 
— not evidence." 

"And how much will it cost, Tom?" said Maria, 
dolefully. 

" Only a trifle. We won't think of that yet There's 
Jolin Eames is going all the way to Jerusalem, out of 
his pocket." 

"But Johnny hasn't got twelve children, Tom." 



'I "One doesn't have a cousin in trouble every day," 
Btiid Toogood. "And then yon see there's something 
very pretty iu the ease. It's qnite a pleasure getting 



CHAPTER Kill. 

Mi. Croible goei iolo Out City. 

"I've known the City now for more than ten years, 
Mr. Crosbie, and I never knew money to be bo tight 
as it ia at thia moment. The best commercial billa 
going can't be done nnder nine, and any other kind 
of paper can't bo ranch as get itself looked at." Tbns 
Spoke &fr. Masse Iboro. He was seated in Dobba 
Broughlon'e arm-chair in Dobbs Broaghton's room in 
Hook Court, on the hind legs of which he was 
balancing himself comfortably; and he waa commnni- 
callng Ilia esperienee in City matters to our old friend, 
Adolphua Crosbie, — - of whom we may surmise that 
he wnnld not have been there, at that moment, in 
Hook Court, if things had been going well with him. 
It was now past eleven o'clock , and he should have 
been at his office at the West End. His position in 
his office was no doubt high enough to place Mm 
beyond the reach of any special inquiry as to such 
absences; bnt it is generally felt that when theCrosbies 
of the West End have calls intji the City about noon, 
things in the world are not going well with them. The 
man who goes into the City to look for money is 
generally one who does not know where to get money 
when he wants it. Mr. Mussetboro on this occasion 
kept his hat on his bead, and there was something in 
the way in which he balanced his chair which was in 
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itself an offence to Mr. Grosbie^B personal dignity. It 
was hardly as yet two months since Mr. Dobbs 
Broughton had assured him in that very room that 
there need not be the slightest anxiety about his bill. 
Of course it could be renewed, — the commission 
being duly paid. As Mr. Dobbs Broughton explained 
on that occasion, that was his business. There was 
nothing he liked so much as renewing bills for such 
customers as -Mr. Grosbie; and he was very candid at 
that meeting, explaining how he did this branch of bis 
business, raising money on his own credit at four or 
five per cent. , and lending it on his own judgment at 
eight or nine. Mr. Grosbie did not feel himself then 
called upon to exclaim that what he was called upon 
to pay was about twelve, perfectly understanding the 
comfort and grace of euphony; but he had turned it 
over in his mind, considering whether twelve per cent, 
was not more than he ought to be mulcted for the 
accommodation he wanted. Now, at the moment, he 
would have been glad to get it from Mr. Musselboro, 
without further words, for twenty. 

Things had much changed with Adolphus Grosbie 
when he was driven to make morning visits to such a 
one as Mr. Musselboro with the view of having a bill 
renewed for two hundred and fifty pounds. In his 
early life he had always had the merit of being a care- 
ful man as to money. In some other respects he had 
gone astray very foolishly, — as has been partly ex- 
plained in our earlier chapters; but up to the date of 
his marriage with Lady Alexandrina De Gourcy he 
had never bad dealings in Hook Gourt or in any such 
locality. Money troubles had then come upon him. 
Lady Alexandrina, being the daughter of a countestf. 
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bad high ideas; and when, very shortly fifter bis mar- 
riage, he had submitted to a separation from his nohle 
wife, he had found himself and bis income to be tied 
np inextricably in the bands of one Mr. Mortimer 
Gazebee, a lawyer who had married one of liis wife's 
sisters. It was not that Mr. Gazebee was dishonest; 
nor did Crosbie Bnspect him of dlshoneaty; but the 
lawyer was so wedded to the interest of the nobla 
family with which he was connected, that he worked 
for them all as an inferior spider mig'ht be aapposed 
to work, which, from the infirmity of its nature, was 
compelled by its instincts to be catching flies always 
for snperior spiders. Mr. Mortimer Gazebee had in 
this way entangled Mr. Crosbie in his web on behalf 
of those noble spiders, the De Courcys, and our poor 
friend, in his endeavour to figtit Iiia way through the 
web, had fallen into the hands of the Hook Court 
firm of Mrs. Van Siever, Dobbs Bronghton, and 
Mussel boro. 

"Mr. Bronghtou told me when I was last here," 

^aaid Crosbie, "that there would be no difficulty 

^BLnt it" 

^^^p-"And it was renewed then; wasn't it?" 

^^^r^Of course it was, — for two months. But he was 
speaking of a continuation of renewal." 

"I'm afraid we can't do it, Mr. Crosbie. I'm afraid 
we can't, indeed. Money is so awful tight." 

"Of course I must pay what you choose to charge 
me." 

"It isn't that, Mr. Crosbie. The bill is out for 
collection, and must be collected. In times like these 
we must draw ourselves in a little, you know. Two 
handred and fifty pounds isn't a great deal of money, 
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you will say; but eveiy little helps, you know; and, 
besides, of course we go upon a system. Business is 
business, and must not be made pleasure of. I should 
have had a great deal of pleasure in doing this for 
you, but it can^t be done in the way of business/' 

"When will Broughton be here?" 

"He may be in at any time; — I can't say when. 
I suppose he's down at the court now." 

"What court?" 

"Oapel Court" 

"I suppose I can see him there?" said Crosbie. 

"If you catch him you can see him, of coarse. 
But what good will that do you, Mr. Crosbie? I tell 
you that we can't do it for you. If Broughton was 
here this moment it couldn't make the slightest differ- 
ence." 

Now Mr. Crosbie had an idea that Mr. Musselboro, 
though he sat in Dobbs Broughton's seat and kept on 
his hat, and balanced his chair on two legs, was in 
truth nothing more than a clerk. He did not quite 
understand the manner in which the affairs of the 
establishment were worked, though he had been in- 
formed that Mrs. Van Siever was one of the partners. 
That Dobbs Broughton was the managing man, who 
really did the business, he was convinced; and he did 
not therefore like to be answered peremptorily by such 
a one as Musselboro. "I should wish to see Mr. 
Broughton," he said. 

"You can call again, — or you can go down to 
the court if you like it. But you may take this as an 
answer from me that the bill can't be renewed by us." 
At this moment the door of the room was opened, and 
Dobbs Broughton himself came into it His lace was 
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AOt at all pleasant, and any one wight hare seen with 
half an eye that the moQey-maj-ket was a great iaal 
tighter than be liked it to be. "Here is Mr. Crosbia 
here, — about that bill," »aid MusBelboro. 

"Mr. Crosbie mnat take ap bis bill; that's all," s^d 
Dobbs B rough ton. 

"But it doesn't suit me tc take it up" saidCrosbie. 

"Theu you must take it np without suiting yoii," 
said Dobbs Broaghton. 

It might have been seen, I said, with half an eye, 
that Mr. Broughton did not like the state of the money- 
market; and it might also be seen with the other half 
that he had been endeavouring to mitigate the bitter- 
ness of bis dislike by alcoholic ^d. Musselboro at 
once perceived that his patron and partner was half 
drunk, and Grosbie was aware that he bad been drink- 
ing. But, nevertheless, it was necessary that Bome- 
'diing more should be said. The bill would be due 
to-morrow, — was payable at Crosbie's bankers; and, 
as Mr. Croabie too well knew, there were no funds 
thwe for the purpose. And there were other porposes, 
very needful, for which Mr. Crosbie's funds were at 
the present moment unfortunately by no means suf- 
ficient. He stood for a tew moments thinking what he 
would do; ^ whether he would leave the drunken 
man and his office and let the bill take its chance, or 
whether he would make one more effort for an arrange- 
ment. He did not for a moment believe that Broughton 
himself was subject to any pecuniary difficulty. 
Broughton lived in a big house, as rich men live, and 
li^ a name for commercial success. It never occurred 
to Crosbie that it was a matter of great moment to 
Doblis Broughton himself that the bill should be taken 
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Tip. Crosbie still thought that Musselboro was his 
special enemy, and that Broughton had joined MuBsel- 
boro in his hostility simply because he was too drank 
to know better. "You might, at any rate, answer me 
civilly, Mr. Broughton," he said. 

"I know nothing about civility with things as they 
are at present," said Broughton. ** Civil by — ! There's 
nothing so civil as paying money when you owe it 
Musselboro, reach me down the decanter and some 
glasses. Perhaps Mr. Crosbie will wet his whistle." 

^*He don't want any wine, — nor you either," said 
Musselboro. 

"What's up now?" said Broughton, staggering 
across the room towards a cupboard, in which it was 
his custom to keep a provision of that comfort which 
he needed at the present moment. "I suppose I may 
stand a glass of wine to a fellow in my own room, if 
I like it" 

"I will take no wine, thank you," said Crosbie. 

"Then you can do the other thing. When I ask a 
gentleman to take a glass of wine, there is no com- 
pulsion. But about the bill there is compulsion. Do 
you understand that? You may drink, or let it alone; 
but pay you must. Why, Mussy, what d'ye think? — 
there's Carter, Ricketts and Carter; — I'mi blessed if 
Carter just now didn't beg for two months , as though 
two months would be all die world to him, and that 
for a trumpery five hundred pounds. I never saw 
money like it is now; never." To this appeal, Mussel- 
boro made no reply, not caring, perhaps, at the present 
moment to sustahi his partner. He still balanced him- 
self in his chair, and still kept his hat on his head. 
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tlven Mr. Crosbie began to perceive tliat Mr. Museel- 
boro's geniua was in the a^eadant in Hook Court. 

"I can hardly believe," said CroBbie, "that things 
can be bo bad that I cannot have a bill for two hundred 
and fifty pounds renewed when I am willing to pay ' 
for the accommodation. I have not done much in the 
way of bills, but I never had one dishonoured yet." 

"Don't let this be the first," said Dobbs Broughton. 

"Not if 1 can prevent it," said Crosbie. "But, to 
tell you the truth, Mr. Broughton, my bill will be dis- 
honoured unless I can have it renewed. If it does not 
suit you In do it, I suppose you can recommend me to 
some one who can make it convenient" 

"Why don't you go to your bankers?" said 

welboro. 

"I never did ask my bankers for anything of the 

Then you should try what your credit with them 
la worth," said Brougbton. "It isn't worth much hero, 
as you can perceive. Ha, ha, ha!" 

Crosbie, when he heard this, became very angry; 
and Muaselboro, perceiving this, got out of his chwr, 
so that be might be in readiness to prevent any violence, 
if violence were attempted. "It really is no good yijur 
lying here," he said. "You see that Brougbton has 
tfk drinking. There's no knowing what ho may say 

Ao." 

"You be blowed," said firoughtou, who had taken 
chair as soon as Musselboro had left it. 

"But you may believe me in the way of business," 
contJDued Musselboro, "when I tell you that it reitUy 
does not suit us to renew the bill. We're pressed our- 
selves, and we must press others," 
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And who will do it for me?" e^d Crosbie, alnu 
ill despiur. 

"Ttere are Burton and Bangles there, the 
merchants down in the yard; perhaps they may accoi 
modate you. It's all in their line; but I'm told thi 
charge uncommon dear." 

"I don't know Measre. Burton and Bangles," 
Crosbie. 

"That needn't stand in yonr way. You tell thei 
where you come from, and they'll make inquiry, 
they think it'a about right, they'll give you the moi 
and if they don't, they won't." 

Mr. Crosbie then left the office without exchanging 

[Other word with Dobhs Bronghton, and went down 

ito Hook Court. As he descended the stairs he turned 

orer in hJa mind the propriety of going 

Burton and Bangles with the view of relieving himet 

from his present difficulty. He knew that it was n 

JDealingB even with such men aa Dobhs Eroughti 

Tusselboro, whom he presumed to be milder in their 

id than Bnrton and Bangles, were, all of them, steps 

the road to ruin. But what was he to do? If his 

11 were dishononred, the fact would certainly become 

at his office, and be might even ultimately be 

1. Dk the doorway at the bottom of the stairs 

lie Btood for some moments, looking over at Burton 

and Bangles', and ho did not at all like the aspect of 

the establishment. Inside the office he could aee a man 

standing with a cigar in bis mouth, very resplendent 

with ft new hat, — with a hat remarkable for the bold 

upward carve of its rim, and this man was coptonsly 

decorated with a chain and seals hanging about widel< 

iver hia waistcoat. He was leaning with bis b! 
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Bgainst tbe counter, and was talking la some one on 
the other side of it. There was something in the man's 
look and manner that was utterly repulBJve to Crosbie. 
He waa more vulgar to the eye even than Mitsselboro, 
and his voice, which Cro§bie could hear as he stood in 
the other doorway, was almoBt as detcstahle as that of 
Dobbs Broughton in Ills druakenuess. Gi'osbie did not 
doubt that this was either Burton or Bangles, and that 
the man staudlag inside was either Bangles or Burton. 
He could not bring Iiimself to accost these men and 
tell them oF his necessities, and propose to them that 
they should relieve him. In spite of what Musselboro 
had Just said lo him, he couIlI not believe it poBsible 
that he should succeed, were he to do so without some 
introduction. So he letl Hook Court and went out into 
the lane, hearing as he went the loud voice of the man 
with the turned-up liat and the chain. 

But what was he to do? At the outset of his pC' 
cuniory troubles, when he firsrfound it necessary to 
litigate some question with the De Courcy people, and 
withstand the web which Mortimer Gazehee wove SO 
assiduously, bis own attorney had introduced hiuu to 
Dobbs Broughton, and the assistance which he had 
needed had come to him, at auy rate, without trouble. 
He did not especially like Mr. Broughton; and when 
Mr. Broughton first invited him to come and eat a little 
bit of dinner, he had told himself with painful remorse 
that in his early days he had been accustomed to eat his 
little bits of dinner with people of a different kind. But 
there had been nothing really painful in this. Since 
his marriage with a daughter of the De Courcys, — 
r which marriage he had intended to climb to the 
' gst pinnacle of social eating and drinking, — he 
13* 
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had ^radnallj found Inmielf to be fidliii^ in tbe scale 
of sath nuutets, and eo^ild hnng hfiiHflf to dine with 
a Dobhs Bronghton withont anj violent pan. Bnt 
now he had fallen so low that Dohbs Brongliton I mi^ 
insulted him, and he was in soeh diatresB that he did 
not know where to torn for ten pounds^ Mr. Gaaebee 
had beaten him at litigation, and his own lawyer K^ 
advised him that it wonid be foolidi to try the matter 
farther. In his marriage with the noble daughter of 
the De Conreys he had allowed the framers of the De 
Coarcy settlement to tie him np in snch a way that 
now, even when chance had done so nmch fcr him in 
freeing him from his wife, he was still bonnd to the 
l)e Conrcy faction. Money had been paid away, — on 
hh l>ehalf , as allied by Mr. Gkzebee, — like nuuiing 
water; money for furniture, money for the lease of a 
house, money when he had been separated from his 
wife, money while she was living abroad. It had 
seemed to him that he had been made to pay fw the 
entire support of the female moiety of the De Courey 
family which had settled itself at Baden-Baden, from 
the day, and in some respects from before the day, on 
which liis Wife had joined that moiety. He had done 
all in his power to struggle against these payments, 
bnt every such struggle had only cost him more money. 
Mr. Gazebee had written to him the ci vilest notes; but 
every note seemed to cost him money, — every word 
of each note seemed to find its way into some bill. 
His wife had died and her body had been brought 
back , with all the pomp befitting the body of an earFs 
daughter, that it might be laid with the old De Courey 
diiHt, — at his expense. The embalming of her dear 
If c mains had cost a wondrous sum, and was a terribly 
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f upoa him. All these items were showered upon 
him by Mr. Gazebee with the most courteously worded 
demajicls for sottlemeut as soon as convenient And 
then, when he applied that Lady Alexaudrina's small 
fortune should be made over to him, — according to u. 
certain agreement under which bo bad made over all 
hi^ possessions to liis wife, should she have survived 
Mm, — Mr. Gazebee expressed a mild opiuiun that be 
was wrong in his law, and blandly recommended an 
amicable lawsuit. The amicable lawsuit was carried 
on. His own lawyer seemed to throw bjm over, Mr. 
Gazebee was successful in everything. No money came 
to him. Money was demanded from him on old scores 
and on new scores, — and all that he received to con- 
sole bim for what be bad lost was a mourning ring witli 
bis wife's hair, - — for which, with sundry other mourn- 
ing rings, he had to pay, — and an introduction to 
Mr. Dobbs Brougbton. To Mr. Dobba Broughton ho 
owed five hundred pounds; and as regarded a bill for 
the one-half of that sum wliich was due to-morrow, Mr. 
Dobbs Broughton had refused to grant him renewal for 
a single month! 

X know no more nncomfortable walking than that 
which falls to the lot of men who go into the City tu 
look for money, and who find none. Of all the lost 
steps trodden by men, surely the steps lost after that 
fashion are the most melancholy. It is not only that 
they are bo vain, but that thoy are accompanied by 
so killing a sense of shamel To wait about in dingy 
rooms, which look on to bare walls, and are approached 
through some Hook Court; or to keep appointments at 
v coffee-house, to which tiystings the money-lender 
u)t trouble bimaelf to come uutesa it pleases him) 
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to be civil, almost suppliant, to a cunning knave whom 
the borrower loathes; to be refused thrice, and then 
cheated with his eyes open on the fourth attempt; to 
submit himself to vulgarity of the foulest kind, and to 
have to seem to like it; to be badgered, reviled, and 
at last accused of want of honesty by the most frau- 
dulent of mankind; and at the same time to be clearly 
conscious of the ruin that is coming, — this is the fate 
of him who goes into the city to find money, not 
knowing where it is to be found I 

Grosbie went along the lane into Lombard Street, 
and then he stood still for a moment to think. Though 
he knew a good deal of affairs in general, he did not 
quite know what would happen to him if his bill should 
be dishonoured. That somebody would bring it to 
him noted, and require him instantly to put his hand 
into his pocket and bring out the amount of the bill, 
plus the amount of certain expenses, he thought that 
he did know. And he knew that were he in trade he 
would become a bankrupt; and he was well aware that 
such an occurrence would prove him to be insolvent. 
But he did not know what his creditors would imme- 
diately have the power of doing. That the fact of the 
bill having been dishonoured would reach the Board 
under which he served, — and, therefore, also the fact 
that he had had recourse to such bill transactions, — 
this alone was enough to fill him with dismay. In early 
life he had carried his head so high, he had been so 
much more than a mere Government clerk, that the 
idea of the coming disgrace almost killed him. Would 
it not be well that he should put an end to himself, 
and thus escape? What was there in the world now 
for which it was worth his while to live? Lily, whom 
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i« had once gained, and by that gain had placed him- 
self high in all hopes of happiness and riches, *— whom 
he had then thrown away from him, and who had 
again seemed to he almost within his reach, — Lily 
had 6o refused him that he knew not how to approach 
lier with a further prayer. And , had she not refused 
him, how could ho have told her of his load of debt? 
As he stood at the corner where the lane runs into 
Lomhard Street, he came for a while to think almost 
more of Lily than of his rejected hill. Then, as he 
thonght of both bis misfortanes together, he asked 
himself whether a pistol would not conveniently put 
an end to them together. 

At that moment a loud, harah vwce greeted biB ear. 
*'Hallo, Crosbie, what brings yon so far east? One 
does not often see you in the City." It was the voice 
of Sir Raffle Buffle, which in former days had been 
very odious to Crosbie's eare^ — for Sir Raffle Bnffle 
had once been the presiding genius of the offlce to 
which Croshie still belonged. 

"No, indeed, not very often," said Crosbie, smiling. 
Who can tell, who has not felt it, the pain that goes 
to Ihe forcing of such smiles? But Sir Raffle was not 
an acutely observant person, and did not see that any- 
thing was wrong. 

"I suppose you're doing a little basiness?" said 
Sir Raffle. "If a man has kept a trifle of money by 
him, this certainly is the time fur turning it. You 
have always been wide awake about such things." 

"No, indeed," said Crosbie. If he could only make 
up his mind that he would shoot himself, would it not 

a pleasant thing to inflict some condign punishment 
idiouB man before he left the world? But 
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knew Hmt hbwm not goin^ to alMMt liMinir', 
and he knew dbo tiiat be bed no power of m^Sf^m^ 
condign pnniahmept on Sir Raflle B«ffle. He eonUL 
onl J hate the nun, and eorse Idm inwardly. 

"Ah, ha!** Baid Sir Baffle. "Yon wouldn't be ben 
unless Jon knew where a good thing is to be picked 
up. But I most be off. Fm on the Bockj MooDtain 
Canal Companj Direcb»y. Fm not above taking my 
two gnlneaa a day. Grood-bj, my boy. BeoMinber 
me to old Optimiat" And so Sir Raffle passed on. 
leaving Crosbie still stsnding at the ccmer of the 
lane. 

What was he to do? ,Thi8 intomption bad at least 
seemed to drive Lilj from hb mind, and to send bis 
ideas back to the consideration of his peconiaiy diffi- 
culties. He thought of his own bank, a Weat-Ikid 
establishmmt at which he was personally known to 
many of the clerks, and where he had been heretofore 
treated with great consideration. But of late his 
balances had been very low, and more than once be 
Iiad been reminded that he had overdrawn his account, 
lie knew well that the distinguished firm of Bounce, 
Bounce, and Bounce, would not cash a bill for him or 
lend him money without security. He did not even 
dare to ask them to do so. 

On a sudden he jumped into a cab, and was driven 
back to his office. A thought had come upon him. 
He would throw himself upon the kindness of a Mend 
there. Hitherto he had contrived to hold his head so 
high above the clerks below him, so high before the 
Commissioners who were above him, that none there 
suspected him to be a man in difficulty. It not seldom 
happens that a man's character stands too high for his 
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interest, — so IiigU tLat it cannot be mBJiitained, and 
BO higli that any fall will be dangerona. And bo it 
-was with Crosbio and his character at the General 
Committee Office. The luaa to whom he was now 
thinking of applying aa his friend, waa a eertwn Mr. 
Butterwell, who had been Ida preJeceBsor in the secre- 
tary's chair, and who now filled the loss onerous but 
more dignified position of a Commissioner. Mr. Crosbie 
had ftomewbat despised Mr. Butterwell, and bad of late 
years not been averse to showing that be did bo. He 
bad snubbed Mr. Butterwell, and Mr. Butterwell, driven 
to bis wits' ends, bad tried a fall or two with bim. In 
all these stragglea Crosbie bad had the best of it, and 
Butterwell bad gone to the wall. Nevertheless, for the 
sake of official decency, and from certain wise remem- 
brances of the sources of official comfort and official 
discomfort, Mr. Butterwell had always maintained a 
show of outward friendship with the secretary. Tbey 
emiled and were gracious, called each other Batter- 
well and CroabJe, and abstained from all cat-and-dog 
absordities. Nevertheless, it was the frequently ex- 
pressed opinion of every clerk in the office that Mr. 
Butterwell bated Mr. Crosbie like poison. This was 
the man to whom Crosbie suddenly mai^e up his mind 
that he would have recourse. 

As be was driven back to bis office he resolved 
that he would make a plunge at once at the difficulty. 
He knew that Butterwell was fairly rich, and be knew 
also that be was good-natured, — with that sort of 
sleepy good-natnre which is not active for philanthropic 
purposes, but which dislikes to incur the pain of re- 
fusing. And then Mr. Butterwell was nervous, and if 
the thing was managed well, he might be cheated out 
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of an aMenty bef<»e tone had been gtwen him ia which 
to pluck up courage for lefhaing. But Crosbie doubted 
his own courage ako, — fearing that if he gave him- 
self time for hedtation he would hesitate, and that, 
hesitating, he would feel the terrible disgrace of the 
tiling and not do it. So, without going to his own 
desk, or ridding himself of his hat, he went at once 
to Butterwell's room. When he opened the door, he 
found Mr. Butterwell alone, reading The iWes. 
^^Butterwell," said he, beginning to speak be&re he 
had even closed the door, "I have come to jou in 
great distress. I wonder whether you can help me; I 
want you to lend me five hundred pounds? It must be 
for not less than three months." 

Mr. Butterwell dropped the paper from his hands, 
and stared at the secretary over his spectacles. 



CHAPTEB XIV. 

**1 tiqqpose I muflt let you luiye It.** 

Cbosbie had been preparing the exact words with 
which he assailed Mr. Butterwell for the last quarter 
of 'an hour, before they were uttered. There is always 
a difficulty in the choice, not only of the words with 
which money should be borrowed, but of the fashion 
after which they should be spoken. There is the slow 
deliberate manner, in using which the borrower at- 
tempts to carry the wished-for lender along with him 
by force of argument, and to prove that the desire to 
borrow shows no imprudence on his own part, and that 
a tendency to lend will show none on the part of the 
intended lender. It may be said that this mode fails 
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oft«Tier than any other. Tliere is the piteona manner, — 
the plea for commiseration. "My dear fellow, tmless yon 
■will see me through now, upon my word I shall be very 
Ijadly off." And this manner may be divided again into 
two. There is the plea piteous with a lie, and the plea 
piteanB with a truth. "Tou ehall have it again in two 
months as sure as the sun rises." That is generally the 
plea piteous with a lie. Or it may be as follows: "It is 
only fair to say that I don't quite know when I can 
pay it back." This is the plea piteous with a truth, 
and upon tlie whole I think that this is generally the 
most snccesafal mode of borrowing. And there is the 
assured demand, — which betokens a cloae intimacy. 
"Old fellow, can you let me have thirty ponnda? No? 
Just put your name, then, on the back of this, and I'll 
get it done in the City." The worst of that manner 
is, that the bill so often does not get itself done in the 
City. Then there is the sudden attack, — that being 
the manner to which Crosbie had recourse in the pre- 
Bent instance. That there are other modes of borrow- 
ing hy means of which youth becomes indebted to age, 
and love to respect, and ignorance to experience, is a 
matter of course. It will be understood that I am here 
speaking only of borrowing and lending between the 
Btttterwella and Croshies of the world. "I have come 
to you in great distress," said Crosbie, "I wonder 
whether you can help me. I want yon to lend me 
five hundred pounds." Mr. Butterwell, when he heard 
the words, dropped the paper which he was reading 
from his hand, and stared at Crosbie over his spectacles. 
"Five hundred pounds," he said. "Dear me, Cros- 

i tliat's a large sum of money." 

VYes, it is, — a very large sum. Half that is 
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vLat I want at once; but I shall want the 
ill a month." 

"I thought that yon were always bo much abo' 
the world in money matters. Gracious me; — nothi 
that I have heard for a long time has asteniBhed 
more. I don't know why, but I always thought 
you had your things bo very snug." 

Crosbie was aware that he bad made one very great 
step towards success. Tiie idea had been presented to 
Hr. ButterweH'a mind, and Lad not been instantly re- 
jected as a scandalously iniquitous idea, as an idea lo, 
which no reception could be given for a momeni 
Crosbie had not been treated as was the needy knife 
grinder, and had ground to stand upon while he urged' 
his request. "I have been bo pressed since my mai^f^ 
riage," ho said, "that it has been impossible for 
keep tilings straight." 

"But Lady Aleiandrina " 

"Yas; of course; I know. I do not like to trouble 
you with my private affaiia; — there is nothing, I 
think, so bad as washing one's dirty linen in public; 
— but the truth is, that I am only now free from the 
rapacity of the De Courcys. Yon would hardly believe 
me if I told you what I've had to pay. What do you 
tliink of two hundred and forty-five pounds for brin{ 
ing hot body over here, and burying it at De Courcj 

'I'd have left it where it was." 

"And 80 would I. You don't suppose I ordered 
to be done. Poor dear thing. If it could do her any' 
good, God knows I would not begrudge it Wo had 
a bad lime of it when we were together, but I would 
have spared nothing for her, alive or dead, that w)tK_ 
leasonable. But to make me pay for bringing 
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hnily over liere, when I never had a shilling.with her! 
By Geor^, it was too bad. And that oaf John De 
Oourcy, I had to pay his travelling bill too." 

"He didn't come to be baried; — did he?" 

"It's too disgusting to talk of, Butterwcllj it is 
indeed. And when I asked for her money that was 
settled upon me, — it was only two thoTisaiid ponnds, 
— they made ma go to law, and it seems there was no 
two thousand pounds to settle. If I like, I can have 
another lawsuit with the Bisters, when the mother is 
dead. Oh, Butterwell, I have made such a fool of my- 
self. I have eome to such shipwreck! Oh, Butterwell, 
if you could but know it all," 

"Are you free from the De Courcys now?" 

"I owe Gazebee, the man who maiTied the other 
woman, over a thousand pounds. But I pay that off 
at two hundred a year, and he has a, policy on my 
life." 

"What do you owe that for?" 

"Don't ask me. Not that I mind lelliug you; — 
furniture, and the lease of a hoane, and his bill for the 
marriage aettlement, — d him." 

"God bless me. They eeem to have been very 
bard upon you." 

"A man doesn't marry an earl's daughter for no- 
thing, Butterwell. And then (o think what I ioBtl It 
can't be helped now, you know. Aa a man makes his 
bed he must lie on it. I am sometimes so mad with 
myeelf when I think over it all, — that I should like 
to blow my bi'aine out." 

"You must not talk in that way, Croshie. I hate 
. ^ Lear ft man talk like that." 
^^j^^ don't mean that I shall. I'm too much of a 
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coward, I fancy/^ A man who desires to soften an- 
other man's heart, should always abuse himselfl In 
softening a woman's heart, he should abuse her. "But 
life has been so bitter with me for the last three years! 
I haven't had an hour of comfort; — not an hour. I 
don't know why I should trouble you with all this, 
Butterwell. Oh, — about the money, yes; that's just 
how I stand. I owed Gazebee something over a thou- 
sand pounds, which is arranged as I have told you. 
Then there were debts, due by my wife, — at least 
some of them were, I suppose, — and that horrid, 
ghastly funeral, — and debts, I don't doubt, due by 
the cursed old countess. At any rate, to get myself 
clear I raised something over four hundred pounds, 
and now I owe five which must be paid, part to-mor- 
row, and the remainder this day month." 

"And you've no security?" 

"Not a rag, not/ a shred, not a line, not an acre. 
There's my salary, and after paying Gazebee what 
comes due to him, I can manage to let you have the 
money within twelve months, — '• that is, if you can 
lend it me. I can just do that and live; and if you 
will assist me with the money, I will do so. That's 
what I've brought myself to by my own folly." 

"Five hundred pounds is such a large sum of 
money." 

"Indeed it is." " 

"And without any security!" 

"I know, Butterwell, that I've no right to ask for 
it. I feel that. Of course Ir should pay you what in- 
terest you please." 

"Money's about seven uow," said Butterwell, 
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^^^H' "I've aot the slightest objection to seven per cent.," 

^^^^Bd CroBbifl. 

^^^B "Bat that's on security," said Batterwcll. 

^^^^ "You can name yonr own terms," said Crosbie. 

Mr. Butterwell got out of his chair, and walked 
about the room with his hands in his pockets. He was 
thinking at tliat moment what Mrs. Butterwell would 
say to him. "Will an answer do to-morrow morning?" 
he said. "1 would much rather have it to-day," said 
Crosbie. Then Mr. Butterwell took another turn 
about the room. "I suppose I must let yon have it," 
be said. 

"Butterwell," said Crosbie, "I'm eternally obliged 
to you. It's hardly too much to say that you've saved 
me from ruin." 

"Of course I was joking about interest," said 
Butterwell. "Five per cent, is the proper thing, Tou'd 
better let me have a little acknowledgment. I'll giva 
you the first, half to-morrow," 

They were genuine tears which filled Crosbie's 
eyes, as bo seized hold of the senior's hands. "Butter- 









said, "what am I to say to youi"" 

ling at all', — nothing at alL" 

■ kindness makes me teel that I ought not to 



j'-the-by, would yon mind telling 
Thompson to bring those papers to me which I gave 
bim yesterday? I promised Optimist I would read 
them before three, and it's past two now." So saying 
be sat himself down at bis table, and Crosbie felt that 
he was hound to leave the room. 

Mr. Butterwell, when he was left alone, did not 
1 the papers which Thompsou brought him; but sat, 
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instead, thinking of his iaye hundred pounds. "Just 
put them down," he said to Thompson. So the papers 
were put down, and there they lay all that day and 
all the next. Then Thompson took them away again, 
and it is to be hoped that somebody read them. Five 
hundred pounds! It was a large sum of money, and 
Crosbie was a man for whom Mr. Butterwell in truth 
felt no very strong a£Fection. "Of course he must 
have it now," he said to himself. "But where should 
I be if anything happened to him?" And then he 
remembered that Mrs. Butterwell especially disliked 
Mr. Crosbie, « — disliked him because she knew that he 
snubbed her husband. "But it^s hard to refuse, when 
one man has known another for more than ten years." 
Then he comforted himself somewhat with the reflec- 
tion, that Crosbie would no doubt make himself more 
pleasant for the future than he had done lately, and 
with a second reflection, that Crosbie^s life was a good 
life, — and with a third, as to his own great good- 
ness, in assisting a brother officer. Nevertheless, as 
he sat looking out of the omnibus-window, on his 
journey home to Putney, he was not altogether com- 
fortable in his mind. Mrs. Butterwell was a very 
prudent woman. 

But Crosbie was very comfortable in his mind on 
that afternoon. He had hardly dared to hope for suc- 
cess, but he had been successfal. He had not even 
thought of Butterwell as a possible fountain of supply, 
till his mind had been brought back to the affairs of 
his of&ce, by the voice of Sir Baffle Buffle at the 
comer of the street. The idea that his bill would be 
dishonoured, and that tidings of his insolvency would 
be conveyed to the Commissioners at his Board, bad 
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ten dreadfal to him. The way in which be had 
bean treated by Musselboro and Dobbs Brougbton bad 
made him hate City men, and what Ike supposed to be 
City ways. Now there had come to him a relief which 
Bnddenly made everything feel light. He eoald almost 
think of Mr. Mortimer Gazebee without disgust. Per- 
haps after all there might be some happiness yet in 
store for him. Might it not be possible that Lily 
would, yet accept him in spite of the chilling letter, — 
the freesing letter which he had received irom Lily's 
mother? Of one thing he was quite certain. If ever 
be had an opportunity of pleading his own cause witb 
her, he certajnly would tell her everything respecting 
his own money difSculties. 

In that last resolve I think we may say that he 
was rigbL If Lily would ever listen to him again at 
all, she certainly would not be deterred from marrying 
jbim by his own story of his debts. 

M' 

^■^ CHAPTER XV. 

One morning towards the end of March the squire 
rapped at the window of the drawing-room of the Small 
House, in which Mrs. Dale and her daughter were sit- 
ting. He had a letter in his hand, and both Lily and 
her mother knew that ho had come down to speak 
about the contents of the letter. It was always a sign 
of good-hamour on the squire's part, this rapping at 
the window, When it became necessary to him in his 
gloomy moods to see his siBter-in-law, be would write 
a note to her, and she would go across to him at the 
Great House. At other times, if, as Lily would say, 
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he was just then neither sweet nor bitter, he would go 
round to the &ont door and knock, and.be admitted 
after the manner of ordinary people; but when he was 
minded to make himself thoroughly pleasant he would 
come and rap at the drawing-room window, as he was 
doing now. 

"Ill let you in, uncle; wait a moment," said Lily, as 
she unbolted the window which opened out upon the lawn. 
"It's dreadfully cold, so come in as fast as you can." 

"It's not cold at all," said the squire. "It's more 
like spring than any morning we've had yet I've 
been sitting without a fire." 

"You won't catch us without one for the next two 
months; will he, mamma? You have got a letter, 
uncle. Is it for us to see?" 

"Well, — yes; I've brought it down to show you. 
Mary, what do you think is going to happen?" 

"A terrible idea occurred to Mrs. Dale at that 
moment, but she was much too wise to give it expres- 
sion. Could it be possible that the squire was going 
to make a fool of himself and get married? "I am 
very bad at guessing," said Mrs. Dale. "You had 
better tell us." 

"Bernard is going to be married," said Lily. 

"How did you know?" said the squire. 

"I didn't know. I only guessed." 

"Then you've guessed right," said the squire, a little 
annoyed at having his news thus taken out of his mouth. 

"I am so glad," said Mrs. Dale; "and I know 
from your manner that you like the match." 

" Well, — yes. I don't know the young lady, but 
I think that upon the whole I do like it. "It's quite 
time, you know, that he got married." 
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'■He's not thirty yet," said Btra, Dale. 
"He will he, in a montli or two," 
"And who is it, uncle?" 

"Well; — as you're so good at guessdng, I suppose 
you can guess that?" 

"It's not that Mias Partridge he used to talk 

"No; it's not Miss Partridge, — I'm glad to say. 
I don't believe that the Partridges have a shilling 
among them." 

"Then I suppose it's an heiress?" said Mrs. Dale. 

"No; not an heiresa; but she wilt have some money 
of her own. And she has connexions in Barsetshire, 
which makes it pleasant." 

"Connexions in Barsetshire! Who can it be?" 
eaid Lily. 

"Her name is Emily Dunstable," said the squire, 
"and she is the niece of that Mias Dunstable who 
married Dr. Thorne and who lives at CLaldicotes." 

"She was the woman who had millions upon mil- 
lions," said Lily, "all got by selling ointment," 

"Never mind how it was got," said the squire, 
angrily. "Miss Dunstable married moat respectably, 
and has always made a most excellent use of her 
money," 

"And will Bernard's wife have all her fortune?" 
asked Lily. 

"She will have twenty thousand pounds the day 
she marries, and I suppose that will be all." 

"And quite enoagh, too," said Mrs. Dale. 

"It seems that old Dr. Danstable, as he was called, 
B Lily says, sold the ointment, quarrelled with 
I or with his son's widow, and left nothing either 
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to her or her child. The mother is dead, and the 
aunt, Dr. Thome's wife, has always proyidad for the 
child. That's how it is, and Bernard is going to 
marry her. They are to he married at Ghaldiootes in 
May." 

"I am delighted to hear it," said Mrs. Dale. 

"Fve known Dr. Thome for the last forty years;" 
and the squire now spoke in a low melancholy tone. 
'^IVe written to him to say that the yonng people 
shall have the old place np there to themselyes if they 
like it" 

'^What! and torn yon oat?" said Mrs. Dale. 

'^That would not matter," said the squire. 

"You'd have to come and live with us," said Lily, 
taking him by the hand. 

"It doesn't matter much now where I live," said 
the squire. 

"Bernard will never consent to that," said Mrs. Dale. 

"I wonder whether she'll ask me to be a brides- 
maid?" said Lily. "They say that Chaldicotes is such 
a pretty place, and I should see all the Barsetshire 
people that I've been hearing about from Grace. Poor 
Grace! I know that the Grantlys and the Thonies 
are very intimate. Fancy Bernard having twenty thou- 
sand pounds from the making of ointment!" 

"What does it matter to you where it comes from?" 
said the squire, half in anger. 

"Not in the leafit; only it sounds so odd. I do 
hope she's a nice girl." 

Then the squire produced a photograph of Emily 
Dunstable which his nephew had sent to hbn, and they 
all pronounced her to be very pretty, to be very much 
like a lady, and to be very good-humoured. The 
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squire waa ovidendy pleased with the matoh, and there- 
fore the ladies were pleased also. Bernard Dale was 
the heir to the estate, and his marriage waa of course 
a matter of moment; and as on savh properties as that 
of Allington money is always wanted, the squire may 
be forgiven for the great importance which he attached 
to the young lady's fortnne. "Bernard could hardly 
have married prudently wilhout any money," he said, 
— "unless he had chosen to wait till I am gone." 

"And then he would have been too old to marry 
at all," said Lily. 

Bat the squire's budget of news had not yet been 
emptied. He told them soon afterwards that he him- 
self bad been summoned up to London. Bernard had 
written to him, begging him to come and see the young 
lady; and the family lawyer had written also, saying 
that his presence in town would be very desirable. 
"It is very troublesome, of courso; but I shall go," 
said the squire. "It will do you all the good in the 
world," said Mrs. Dale; "and of course you ought to 
know her personally before the marriage." And then 
the squire made a clean breast of it and declared his 
fall purpose. "I was thinking that, perhaps, Lily 
would not object to go up to Loudon with me." 

"Oh, uncle Christopher, I should bo like it," said 
Lily. 

"If your mamma does not object." 

"Mamma never objectB to anything. I should like 
tu see her objecting to that!" And Lily shook her 
head at her mother, 

"Bernard says that Misa Dnnatable particularly 
iBtB to see you." 
irVDoee she, indeed? Ajid I particularly want to 
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see Mifls Dimstable. How mee! Mjanma, I doii*t 
ddnk Fve ever been in London sinee I woie short 
hocks. Do yon remember taking nt to the pantomime? 
Onlv think how many years ago that is. Fm qnite 
sore it^s time that Bernazd should get married. Unde, 
I hope yon^re prepared to take me to the plftj." 

''We mnst see about that!*' 

'^And the opera, and Madame Tossand, and the 
Hortieoltoral Grwdens, and the new conjuror who makes 
a woman lie upon nothing. The idea of my going to 
London! And then I suppose I shall be one of t^e 
bridesmaids. I declare a new vista of life is opening 
out to me! Mamma, you mustn^t be dull while Fm 
away. It won*t be veiy long, I suppose, unde? 

''About a month, probably,** said the squire. 

"Oh, manmia; what will you do?*' 

"Never mind me, Lily.** 

"You must get Bell and the children to come. But 
I cannot imagine living away firom home a month. I 
was never away £rom home a month in my life.** 

And Lily did go up to town with her unde, two 
days only having been allowed to her for her prepara- 
tions. There was very much for her to think of in 
such a journey. It was not only that she would see 
Emily Dunstable who was to be her cousin's wife, and 
that she would go to the play and visit the new con- 
juror's entertainment, but that she would be in the 
same city both with Adolphus Crosbie and with 
John Eames. Not having personal experience of the 
wideness of London, and of the wilderness which it is; 
— of the distance which is set there between persons 
who are not purposely brought together — it seemed 
to her fancy as though for this month of her absence 
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firom home ehe would be brought into close contiguity 
with both her lovers. She had hitherto felt herself to 
be at Bay rato snfe in lier fortress at AUiogtou. When 
Orosbie had written to her mother, making a. renewed 
offer which had been rejected, Lily had felt that she 
certainly need not see him unless it pleased her to do 
so. He could hardly force himself upon her at AUing- 
ton. And as to John Eamea, though he would, of 
course, be welcome at Allington as ofien as he pleased 
to show himself, still there wa» a secnrity in the place, 
She was BO much at home there that she could always 
be mistresB of the occasion. She kuew that she could 
talk to him at Ailington as though from groiind higher 
than that on which he stood himself; but she felt that 
thia would hardly be the case if she should chance to 
meet him in London. Crosbie probably would not 
come in her way. Crosbie she thought, — and Kbe 
blushed for the man she loved, as the idea came across 
her mind, — would be afraid of meeting her nncle. 
But John Eames would certainly find her; and she 
was led by the esperience of latter days to imagine 
that John would never cross her path without renewing 
his attempts. 

But she eaid no word of all tluB, even to her 
mother. She was contented to continfllher outspoken 
expectations to Emily Dunstable, and the play, and the 
conjuror. "The chances are ten to one against my 
Hieing her, mamma," she said. 

"I don't Bee that, my dear." 

"I feel to be too old to think that I abnll ever like 
lUiy more new people. Three years ago I should have 

1 quite snre that I should love a new cousin. It 

'1 have been like having a new dreas. Bat I've 
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come to think that an old dress is the most comfoit- 
able, and an old cousin certainly the best.*' 

The squire had had taken for them a gloomj lodg- 
ing in Sackville Street. Lodgings in London are always 
gloomy. Gloomy colours wear better than bright ones 
for curtains and carpets, and the keepers of lodgings 
in London seem to think that a certain dinginess of 
appearance is respectable. I never saw a London 
lodging in which any attempt at cheerfulness had been 
made, and I do not think that any such attempt, if 
made, would pay. The lodging-seeker would be 
frightened and dismayed, and would unconsciously be 
led to fancy that something was wrong. Ideas of 
burglars and improper persons would present them- 
selves. This is so certainly the case that I doubt 
whether any well-conditioned lodging-house matron 
could be induced to show rooms that were prettily 
draped or pleasantly coloured. The big drawing-room 
and two large bedrooms which the squire took, were 
all that was proper, and were as brown, and as gloomy, 
♦and as ill-suited for the comforts of ordinary life as 
though they had been prepared for two prisoners. But 
Lily was not so ignorant as to expect cheerful lodgings 
in London, and was satisfied. "And what are we to 
do now?" saiif Lily, as soon as they found themselves 
settled. It was still March, and whatever may have 
been the nature of the weather at Allington, it was 
very cold in London. They reached Sackville Street 
about five in the evening, and an hour was taken up 
in unpacking their trunks and making themselves as 
comfortable as their circumstances allowed. "And now 
what are we to do?" said Lily. 

"I told Uma to have dinner for us at half-past six." 
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"And what after that? Won't Bernard come to us 
to-night? I expected him to be standing on the door- 
steps waiting for us with his bride in hie hand." 

"I don't suppose Bernard will ba here to-night," 
said the s<iuire, "He did not sa; that be wonld, and 
us for Misa Dunstable, I promised to take you to her 
aunt's house to-morrow." 

"But I wanted to see her to-night. Well; — of 
cooTBe bridesmaids must wait upon brides. And ladies 
with twenty thousand pounds can't be expected to run 
about like common people. As for Beruaril , — but 
Bernard never was in a hurry." Then they dined, and 
when the squire bad very nearly fallen asleep over a 
bottle of port wine which bad been seat in for him 
&om some neighbouring public-house, Lily began to 
feel that it was very dulL And she looked round the 
room, and she tbought that it was very ugly. And 
■he calculated that thirty evenings so spent would seem 
to be very long. And she reflected that the hours 
were probably going much more quickly with Emily 
Dunstable, who, no donbt, at this moment had Bernard 
Dale by her side. And then she told herself that the 
hours were not tedious with her at home, while sitting 
with her mother, with aU her daily occupations within 
ber reach. But in so telling herself she took herself 
to task, inquiring of herself whether such an assurance 
waa altogether true. Were not the hours sometimes 
tedious even at homeV And in this way her mind 
-wandered off to thoughts upon life in general, and she 
repealed to herself over and over again the two words 
which she had told John Eames that she would write 
r journal. The reader will remember those two 
- Old Uaid. Aud she had written them in 
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her book, making each letter a capital, and roond 
them she had drawn a scroll, ornamented after her 
own fashion, and she had added the date in quaintly 
formed figures, — for in such matters Lily had some 
little skill and a dash of fan to direct it; and she had 
inscribed below it an Italian motto, — "Who goes 
softly, goes safely;" and above her work of art she 
had put a heading — "As arranged by Fate for L. D." 
Now she thought of all this, and reflected whether 
Emily Dunstable was in truth very happy. Presently 
the tears came into her eyes, and she got up and went 
to the window, as though she were afraid that her 
uncle might wake and see them. And as she looked 
out on the blank street, she muttered a word or two — 
"Dear mother! Dearest motlier!" Then the door was 
opened, and her cousin Bernard announced himself. 
She had not heard his knock at the door as she had 
been thinking of the two words in her book. 

"What; Bernard! — ah, yes, of course," said the 
squire, rubbing his eyes as he strove to wake himself. 
"I wasn't sure you would come, but I*m delighted to 
see you. I wish you joy with all my heart, — with 
all my heart." 

"Of course I should come," said Bernard. "Dear 
Lily, this is so good of you. Emily is so delighted.'* 
Then Lily spoke her congratulations warmly, and there 
was no trace of a tear in her eyes, and she was 
thoroughly happy as she sat by her cousin's side and 
listened to his raptures about Emily Dunstable. "And 
you will be so fond of her aunt," he said. 

"But is she not awfully rich?" said Lily. 

"Frightfully rich," said Bernard; "but really yon 
would hardly find it out if nobody told you. Of courM 
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J- house, and lias n heap of servants; 
but flhe cau't lielji that.'' 

"I hate a Leap of servants," said Lily. 

Then there came another knock at the door, and 
who should enter the room but John Eames. Lily for 
a. moment was taken ahack, but it waa only for a 
moment. She had been thinking so much of him that 
Mb presence dieturbed her for an instant. "He pro- 
bably will not know that I am here," she had said to 
herself; but she had not yet been three houre in Lou- 
don, and he was already with herl At first he hardly 
spoke to her, addressing himself to the squire. "Lady 
Julia told me you were to be here, and as I start for 
the Continent early to-morrow morning, I thought you 
would let me come and see you before I went." 

"I'm always glad to see you, John," said the squire, 
— "very glad. And so you're going abroad, are yon?" 

Tben Johnny congratulated his old ac({uaintance, 
Bernard Dale, as to bis coming marriage, and explained 
to them how Lady Julia in one of her letters had told 
him all about it, and had even given him tlie number 
in Sackville Street. "I suppose she learned it from 
you, Lily," said the squire. "Yea, uncle, she did." 
And then there came questions as to John's projected 
journey to the Continent, and he explained that be was 
going on law-business, on behalf of Mr. Crawley, to 
catch the dean and Mrs. Arabin, if it might be possible. 
"Yon see, sir, Mr. Toogood, who is Mr, Crawley's 
cousin, and also his lawyer, is my cousin, too', and 
that's why I'm going." And still there had been hardly 
a word spoken between him and Lily. 

"But you're not a lawyer, John; are yon?" said 
the squire. 
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*'No. I'm not a lawyer myself." 

"Nor a lawyer's clerk." 

"Certainly not a lawyer's clerk," said Johnny, 
laughing. 

"Then why should you go?" asked Bernard Dale. 

Then Johnny had to explain; and in doing so he 
became very eloquent as to the hardships of Mr. 
Crawley's case. "You see, sir, nobody can possibly 
believe that such a man as that stole twenty pounds." 

"I do not for one," said Lily. 

"God forbid that I should say he did," said the 
squire. 

"I'm quite sure he didn't," said Johnny, wanning 
to his subject "It couldn't be that such a man as that 
should become a thief all at once. It's not human na- 
ture, sir; is it?" 

"It is very hard to know what is human nature," 
said the squire. 

"It's the general opinion down in Barsetshire that 
he did steal it," said Bernard. "Dr. Thome was one 
of the magistrates who committed him, and I know he 
thinks so." 

"I don't blame the magistrates in the least ," saici 
Johnny. 

"That's kind of you," said the squire. 

"Of course you'll laugh at me, sir; but you'll see 
that we shall come out right. There's some mystery 
in it of which we haven't got at ^e bottom as yet; 
and if there is anybody that can help us it's the 
dean." 

"If the dean knows anything, why has he not 
written and told what he knows?" said the squire. 

"That's what I can't say. The dean has not had 
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an opportunity of writing since he heard, — 
he haa yet heard, — that Mr. Crawley is to 
And then he and Mrs. Arabin are not together 
long Btory, and I will not trouble yon with it 
at any rate I'm going off to-morrow. Lily, c 
anything for yon in Florence?" 

"In Florence?" said tiily; "and ars you really 
going to Florence? How I envy you." 

"And who pays your ospenses?" eaid the eqnire. 
"Well; — as to my expenses, they are to be paid 
hy a person who won't raise any unpleasant qusstione 
about the amount." 

"I don't know what you mean," said the aqoire. 
^^^ "Ho means himself," said Lily. 
^^^^"Is he going to do it ont of his own pocket?" 
^^^■"Ha is," said Lily, looking at her lover. 
^^Hp^I'm going to have a trip for my own fun," said 
^^^TOinny, "and I shall pick up evidence on the road, 
as I'm going; — that's all." 

Then Lily began to take an active part in the con- 
versation, and a great deal was said abuut Mr. Crawley, 
and about Grace, and Lily declared that she would he 
very anxione to hear any news which John Earaes 
might be able to send. "Yon know, John, how fond 
we are of yoUr cousin Grace, at AlUngton? Are we 
not, uncle?" 

"Yes, indeed," said the aqnire. "fthought her a 
ffflry nice girl," 

"'f you shonld be able to learn anything that may 
t use, John, how happy you will be." 
ItYes, I shall," said Johnny. 

id I think it so good of you to go, John. But 
t like you. You were always generous." Soon 
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after that he got up and went It was very clear to 
him that he would have no moment in which to say a 
word alone to Lily; and if he could find such a mo- 
ment, what good would such a word do him? It was 
as yet but a few weeks since she had positively re- 
fused him. And he too remembered very well those 
two words which she had told him that she would write 
in her book. As he had been coming to the house he 
had told himself that his coming would be, — could 
be of no use. And yet he was disappointed with the 
result of his visit, although she had spoken to him so 
sweetly. 

"I suppose you'll be gone when I come back?" he 
said. 

"We shall be here a month," said the squire. 

"I shall be back long before that, I hope," said 
Johnny. "Good-by, sir. Good-by, Dale. Good-by, 
Lily." And he put out his hand to her. 

"Good-by, John." And then she added, almost in 
a whisper, "I think you are very, very right to go." 
How could he fail after that to hope as he walked 
home that she might still relent. And she also thought 
much of him , but her thoughts of him made her cling 
more firmly than ever to the two words. She could 
not bring herself to marry him; but, at least, she would 
not break his heart by becoming the wife of any one 
else. Soon affcer this Bernard Dale went also. I am 
not sure that he had been well pleased at seeing John 
Eames become suddetily the hero of the hour. When 
a young man is going to perform so important an act 
as that of marriage, he is apt to think that he ought 
to be the hero of the hour himself — at any rate 
among his own family. 
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Earlj on the nest morning Lily wsa taken by bar 
ancle to call upon Mrs. Thome, and to see Emily 
Dnnstable. Bernard was to meet them there, but it 
bad been arranged that they should reach the house 
first. "There is nothing bo absurd as these introdac- 
ttons," Bernard had said. "You go and look at her, 
and when you've had time to look at her, then FU 
come!" So the squire and Lily went off to look at 
Emily Dunstable. 

"7on don't mean to say that she lives in that 
house?" said Lily, when the cab was stopped before 
an enormous mansion in one of the most fashionabls of 
the London squares. 

"I believe she does," said the sqnire. 

"I never shall be able to speak to anybody living 
in such a house as that," said Lily. "A duke couldn't 
have anything grander." 

"Mrs. Thome is riuher than half the dukes," stud 
the squire. Then the door was opened by a porter, 
and Lily found herself within the hall. Everything 
was very great, and very magnificent, and, as she 
thought, very uncomfortable. Presently she heard a 
loud jovial voice on the stairs. "Mr. Dale, I'm de- 
lighted to see you. And this is yom niece Lily. Come 
up, my dear. There is a young woman npstairs, dying 
to embrace you. Never mind the umbrella. Put it 
down aoywhere. I want to have a look at you, be- 
cause Bernard swears that yon're so pretty." This was 
Mrs. Thome, once Miss Dunstable, the richest woman 
in England, and the aunt of Bernard's bride. The 
reader may perhaps remember the advice which she 
once gave to Major Grantly, and her entbuBiasm on 
that occatiioa. "There she ia, Mr. Dale; what do 70a 
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think of her?^* said Mrs. Thome, as she opeoied the 
door of a small sitting-room wedged in between two 
large saloons, in which Emily Dunstable wa^ sitting. 

*'Aunt MarthiL, how can you be so ridiculous?'* 
said the young lady. 

'^I suppose it is ridiculous to ask the question to 
which one really wants to have an answer/' said Mrs. 
Thome. "But Mr. Dale has, in trath, come to in- 
spect you, and to form an opinion; and, in honest truth, 
I shall be very anxious to know what he thinks, — 
though, of course, he won't tell me." 

The old man took the girl in his arms, and kissed 
her on both cheeks. "I have no doubt you'll find out 
what I think," he said, "though I should never tell 
you." 

"I generally do find out what people thi^k," she 
said. "And so you're Lily Dale?" 

"Yes, I'm Lily Dale." 

"I have so o^n heard of you, particularly of late; 
for you must know that a certain Major Grantly is a 
friend of mine. We must take care that that affair 
comes off all right, must we not?" 

"I hope it will." Then Lily turned to Emily 
Dunstable, and, taking her hand, went up and sat be- 
side her, while Mrs. Thome and the squire talked of 
the coming marriage. "How long have you been en- 
gaged?'' said Lily. 

"BeaUy engaged, about three weeks. I think it is 
not more Uian three weeks ago." 

"How very discreet Bemard has been. He never 
told us a word about it while it was going on." 

"Men never do tell, I suppose," said Emily 
Dunstable. 
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"Of course you love liim very dearly?" faid Lily, 
not knoving what else to say. 

"Of course I do." 

"So do ^e. You know he's almost a, brother to us; 
Ihat is, to me and my Hieter, We never had a brother 
of our own." And ao the morning was passed till 
Lily was toj^d by hor node to come away, and was 
told altto by Mrs. Thome that Rhe was to dino with 
tb^ in the square on that day. "You must not be 
Bi^prised .that my husband is not hero," she said. "He 
JB a vfify odd Bort of wan, and he nqver .comes to Lou- 
J if lis can help it." 



CHAPTER XVL 

,.,£ajii|:s had by no mean.i done bis work for that 
©ffflning when he left Mr. Dale and Lily at their 
lodgi^^*^' ^^ ^^^ other business on band to which he 
had prowsed to give attention, and another person to 
^ee Wjho would welcome his coming qait« as wamdy, 
though by no means as plaasanlly , as Lily Dale. It 
yi^ theo just nine o'clock, aad as he had told Miss 
l^eQioljnC!^) — ' Madalina we may as well call her now, 
— tlioi he would be in Porchester Terrace by njae at 
t]i^ la.tp^t, it was incumbent ou him to make haste. Be 
g(>f ;i^to a cab, and bid thie cabman drive hard, ttud 
,ljgh<ing a cig^, began to inquire fii liiniself whether it 
wa* yeii for him to hurry away from t!ie presence of 
Lily Dale to that of Madalina D^molines. He felt 
that he was half-ashamed of ivbat Jie was duing- 
Tbough he declared to himself over and over ageJu 
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tliat lie DGver bad said a word, and nerer intended to] 
say a word, to Madalina, which all the world might 
not hear, yet he know liat he was doing amiss. He 
wa§ doing amiss, and half repented it, and yet he was 
half proud of it. He was most anxious to be able t.) 
give himself credit for his constancy to Lily Dale; to 
be able to feel that be was steadfast in bis passion; 
and yet be liked tbe idea of amusing bimself with bia 
Bayswater romance, as be would call it, and was not 
wiUiout something; of conceit as he thought of the pro- 
gress be bad made in it. "Love Is one thing and 
amusement is another," be said to himself as he puffed 
the cigar-smoke out of his moutb; and in bis heart bo 
was proud of his own capacity for enjoyment. Ha 
thought it a fine thing, altbongh at the same moment 
be knew it to he an. evil thing — this hurrying away 
irom tbe young lady whom be really loved to another 
as to whom he thought it very likely that be should 
be called upon to pretend to love her. And he sang 
a little song as be went, "If she be not fair for me, 
wbat care I bow fair she be." That was intended to 
apply to Lily, and was used as an excuse for his 
fickleness in going to Miss Demolines. And he wb8^ J 
perhaps, too, a little conceited as to his mission to tliVil 
Continent. Lily had told him that she was very glrf'" 
that be was going; that she tlionght him very right to 
go. The words bad been pleasant to his eara, and 
Lily bad never looked prettier in his eyes than whan 
she had spoken them. Johnny, therefore, was rather 
proud of bimself as be sat in tbe cab smoking bis 
cigar. He bad, moreover, beaten bis old enemy Sir 
BafBe BiifSe in another contest, and he felt that the 
world WHS smiling on him; — that the world was em 
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ing on hhn in spite of his cruel fate in the matter of 
his real lovCBOit 

There was a myatery about the Bayswater 
which was not without its allnrement, and a portion of 
the mystery was connected with Madalina's mother. 
Lady Denjolines wna very rarely seen, and John 
Eames could not quite understand what was the man- 
ner of life of that unfortunate lady. Her daughter 
nsually spoke of her with affectionate regret as being 
unable to appear on that particular occasion on account 
of some passing malady. She was suffering from a 
nervous headache, or was afflicted with bronchitis, or 
had been touched with rheumatism, so that she was 
seldom on the scene when Johnny was passing his 
time at Porchester Terrace. And yet he heard of her 
dining out, and going to plays and operas; and when 
he did chance to see Iter, he found that she was a 
sprightly old woman enough. I will not venture to 
say that he much regretted the absence of Lady De- 
molines, or that he was keenly alive to the impropriety 
of being left alone with the gentle Madalina; but the 
customary absence of the elder lady was an incident 
in the romance which did not fail to strike him. 

Madalina was alone when ho was shown np into 
the drawing-room on the evening of which we are 
speaking. 

"Mr, Eames," she said, "will yon kindly look at 
that watch which is lying on the table." She looked 
full at him with her groat eyes wide open, and the 
tone of her voice was intended to show him that she 
was aggrieved. 

"\'es,.I tiae it," said John, looking down on Miss 
Semolines' liUle gold Geneva watch, with which he 
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Iiftd already made sufficient ftcquainbmce to know thq 
3 worth nothing. "Shall I give it yoB?" 
"No, Mr. Eamea; let it remain tbfire, that it e 

remind me, if it doeB not remind yoif , by how loDg |{ 

time you have liroken yonr vor^-" 

"Upon my word I coiijdn't help it; — upoi 
m honour I couldn't." 

^^^H* "Upon your hononr. Mi. Santesr' 
^^^^b "I was obliged to go and see a friend who hs) 
^^^^B)st come to town from my part of the country." 
^^^^Bi "Th^ is the friend, I suppose, of whom I ban 
^^^^Bsard tirom Maria." It is to be feared that Conw^ 
^^^Bj&lrymple had not been so gaarded as he should havfl 
^^^^Keen in some of his conversations with Mrs. Dobb^ 
P^^TJronghton , and that a word or two had escaped from' 

him as to the love of John Eames for Lily Dale. 

"I don't know what yon may have Jieaed," saic 
^^^^Johimy, "but I was obliged to see these people befoi;(| 
^^^^E left town. There is going to be a marriage and aU' 
^^^^Bb&t sort of thing." 
^^^B^ "Wbo k going to be married?" 
^^^^ "One Captain Dale is going to be married to oq( 

Miss Dunstable." 

"Oh! And as (o one MisB Lily Uale, — is i 
^^^^,be married to anybody?" 
^^^^L "Not that I have heard of," said Johnny. 
^^^^b "She is not going to become the wiie of one Mr. 
^^^BSohu Eames?" 
^^^^ He did not wish to talk to Miss Demolines aboifl 

Lily Dale. He did not chooee to disown the imputtt 

tion, or to acknowledge its trutli. 

"Silence givee -consent," she said. "If it bo so. I 

pongratulate you. I have oo doubt she is a 



cLarming young; womau. It is about seven years, I 
believe, since that littie affair with Mr. Crosbie, and 
therefore that, I suppose, may be considered as for- 
gotten." 

"It is only three years," said Johnny, angrily. 
■■'Besides, I don't know what that has to do with it." 

"Ton need not be ashamed," said Madalina. "I 
have heard how well yon behaved on that occasion. 
You were quite the preux chevalier; and if any gen- 
tleman ever deserved well of a lady you deserved well 
of her. I wonder how Mr. Crosbie felt when he met 
yoa the other day at Maria's, I had not heard any- 
thing about it then, or I should have been much more 
interested in watching your meeting." 
"I really can't say how he felt." 
"I daresay not; but I saw him shake hands with 
yon. And so Lily Dale has come to tovni?" 
"Tes, ■ — Miss Dale is here with her uncle." 
"And yon are going away to-morrow^" 
"Yes, — ' and I am going away to-morrow," 
After that there was a pause in the conversation. 
Eames was sick of it, and was very ausious to change 
the conversation. Miss Demolines was sitting in 1' 
shadow, away from the light, with her face half hiddeo 
by her hands. At last she jumped up, and cam 
round and stood opposite to him. "I charge you t 
tell me truly, John Eamea," she said, "whether Miss 
Lilian Dale is engaged to you as your future wife?" 
He looked up into her face, but made uo immediate 
answer. Then she repeated her demand. "I ask you 
whether you are engaged to marry Miss Lilian Dale, 
I I expect a reply." 
"What mt^es you ask me such a question aa thati'" 






What makes me ask yon? Do yon deny ni;^ 
right to feel so much interest iu you as to Abb' 
know whether you are about to be married? Of coursvl 
you can decline to tell me if you choose." 

"And if I were to decline?" 

"I should know then that It was true, and I shoalclj 
think that you were a coward," 

"I don't see any cowardice in the matter, 
does itot talk about that kiad of thing to everybody."! 

"Upon niy word, Mr. Eames, you are complimentary^T 

indeed you are. To everybody! I am everybodyJ 

am I? That is your idea of — friendfihipl Yovtr 
vy be Bure that after that I shall ask no fartbei 
lestions." 

"I didn't mean it in the way you've taken it, Mft^^ 
dalina." 

"In what way did you mean it, air? Everybody^ 
Mr. Eames, you must excuse me if I say that I a 

ill enough this evening to bear the company o 
- — everyhody. I think you had better leave me. 
■tfiink that you had better go." 

"Are you angry with me?" 

"Tes, I am, — very angry. Because I have ( 
descended to feel an interest in your welfare, and liavu 
asked you a question which I thought that our intimau^ 
justified, you tell me that lliat is a kind of thing lliatj 
you will not talk about to — everybody. I beg yna I 
to understand that I will not he your everybody. 
Eames, there is the door." 

Things had now become vftiy serious. HitheruJ 
Johnny had been seated comfortably in the co 
a sofa, and had not found himself bound to 
ihough Miss Cemolines was standing before him. Butf 
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■ it was abEolntely noceRsarj that be sboald do 
Bometbing. He must eitber go, or else be must make 
entreaty to be allowed to remain. Would it not be 
espedieut tbat he should take tha lady at her word 
and escape? She was atill pointing to the door, and 
the way was open to him. If he were to walk ont 
DOW, of course he would never return, and there would 
be the end of tbe Bayswater romance. If bo remained 
it might be that the romance would become trouble- 
some. He got up from hia seat, and bad almost re- 
solved that he would go. Had she not somewhat re- 
laxed the majesty of her anger as be roBe, bad tbe fire 
of ber eye not been somewhat quenched and tbe lines 
of her month softened, I think tbat he would have 
gone. The romance would have been over, and be 
would have felt that it had come to an inglorious end; 
but it would have been well for bim that be should 
have gone. Though tbe £re was somewhat quenched 
and the lines were somewhat softened, she was still 
pointing to the door. "Do you mean itV" lie saii 

■'I do mean it, — certainly," 
^^^ "And this is to be the end of everything?" 
^^^M "I do not know what you mean by everything. It 
^^Ri very little everything to you, I should say, I do 
ffltt quite understand your everything and your every- 
body." 

"I will go, if you wish me to go, of course." 

"I do wish it" 

"But before I go, you roust permit me to escnae 
myself. I did not intend to offend you, I merely meant — " 

"You merely meant! Give me an huneat answer 
to a downright c[uestion. Axe you engaged to Miss 
Lilian Dale?" 
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"No; — I am not" 

"Upon your honour?" 

"Do you think that I would tell you a falsehood 
about it? What I meant was that it is a kind of thing 
one doesn^t like talking about, merely because stories 
are bandied about. People are so fond of saying that 
this man is engaged to that woman, and of making up 
tales; and it seems to be so foolish to contradict such 
things." 

"But you know that you used to be very fond of 
her?" 

He had taken up his hat when he had risen from 
the sofa, and was stfll standing ^Hth it ready in his 
hand. He wds even now half-minded to escape; and 
the name of Lily Dale in Miss D^m6lines^ mouth was 
60 distasteful to him that he would havd done so, — 
hei i^ould have gone in sheer disgust, had she not 
stood in his way, so that he could hot escape without 
moving her, or going round behind the sofa. She did 
not sti^ to make way f6r him, and it may be that she 
understood that he was het pfisouerr, Hl spite of her 
late command to him to ^o. It idhf bid, also, that she 
understood his vexation and ttth csitiAd of it, and that 
she saw the expediency of leaving^ Lily Diate alone for 
the present At any Me, she pfli^ded hfi^ no more 
upon the matter. "Are we to be friends again?" she 
said. 

"I hope so," replied Johnny. 

"There is my hand, thtti." So Johnny took her 
hand and pressed it, and h^d ft a' little' i^hile, — just 
long enou^ to .seem to ^e A lH&kmld^ t6' the Action. 
"You will get to tdidefstimd me 86'i^e day," she said, 
"and will learn that I do not like to hH reckoned 
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■mtoDg the everybodicB by those for whom I really — 
reially — really h«ve a regard. Wlen I am angry, I 
am angry." 

"You were very angry just now, when you showed. 
me the way to the door." 

"And I meant it too, — for the minute. Only 
think, — BHpposiDg you had gone! We should never 
have seeoi each other again; — never, flever! What a 
change one word may make!" 

"One word often does make a change." 

"Does it not? Just a little 'yea,' or 'no.' A 'no' 
ia Baid when a 'yes' Is meant, and then there comes no 
second chance, and what a change that may be from 
bright hopes to desolation! Or, worse again, a 'yea' 
is said when a 'no' should be said, — when the speaker 
knows that it shotild be 'no.' What a difference that 
'no' makesl When one thihis of it, one wonders that 
a woman shonld ever Say anything hot 'no.'" 

"They never did say anything else to me," said 
Johnny. 

"I don't believe it. I daresay the truth is, you 
never asked anybody." 

"Did anybody eve^ ask you?" 

"What would you give to know? Bnt I will tell 
you frankly; — yes. And once, — once I thought 
that my answer would not have been a 'no.' " 

"But you changed your mind?" 

"When the moment came I could not bring myself 
to say the word that should rob me of my liberty for 
ever. I had said 'no' to him often enongh before, — 
poor fellow; and on this occasion he told me that he 
Mked for the last time. 'I shall not give myself 
aaollier chance,' he said, 'for I shall be on board ship 
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within a week.' I merely bade him good-by. It was 
the only answer I gave him. He understood me, and 
since that day his foot has never pressed his native 

BOil." ^ 

And was it all because yon are so fond of yoar 
liberty?" said Johnny. 

"Perhaps, — I did not — love him," said Miss 
JL>emolines, thoughtftiUy. She was now again seated in 
ner chair, and John Eames had gone back to his comer 
of the sofa. "If I had really loved him I suppose it 
would have been otherwise. He was a gallant fellow, 
and had two thousand a year of his own, in India 
stock and other securities." 

"Dear me! And he has not married yet?" 
He wrote me word to say that he would never 
marry till I was married, — but that on the day that 
he should hear of my wedding, he would go to the 
hrst single woman near him and propose. It was a 
droll thmg to say; was it not?" 

"The single woman ought to feel herself flattered." 

^ *He would find plenty to accept him. Besides 

*^iiig so well off he was a very handsome fellow, and 

18 connected with people of title. He had everything 

to recommend him." 

"And yet you refused him so often?" 
'Yes. You think I was foolish; — do you not?" 
"I don't think you were at all foolish if you didn't 
care for him." 

It was my destiny, I suppose; I daresay I was 

wrong. Other girls marry without violent love, and 

do very well afterwards. Look at Maria Clutterbuck." 

The name of Maria Clutterbuck had become odious 

to John Eames. As long as Miss Demolines would 
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ifinne to talk about herself he could listen with some 
smoont of gratificatiou. Conversation on that aubjeiit 
-was the natural progress of the Bayswater romancc- 
And if Madalina would only call her friend by her 
present name, he had no strong objection to an oc- 
casional mention of the lady-, but the combined camea 
of Maria Clutterbnck had come to be absolutely din- 
tasteful to him. He did not believe in the Maria 
Clutterbnck ixieudship, — either in its past or present 
existence, as described by Madalina. Indeed, he did 
not put strong faith iu anything that Madalina sdd to 
hini. In the handsome gentleman with two thousand 
a year, he did not believe at all. But the handsome 
gentleman had only been mentioned once in the course 
of his acquaintance with Miss Demoliues, whereas Maria 
Clutterbuck had come up so oftenl "Upon my word 
1 must wish yon good-hy," he said. "It is going on for 
eleven o'clock, and I have to start to-morrow at seven." 
"What difference does that make?" 
"A fellow wants to get a little sleep, you know." 
^ "Go then; - — go and got your sleep. What a 
leepy-headed generation it is." Johnny longed to ask 
her whether the last generation was less sleepy- headed, 
and whether the gentleman with two thousand a year 
had sat up talking all night before he pressed his foot 
for the last time on his native soil; but be did not 
dare. As he said to himself afterwards, "It would not 
do to bring the Bayswater romance too suddenly to 
its termination!" "But before you go," she continued, 
"I must say a word to you aboat that picture. Did 
you speak to Mr. Dalrymple?" 

"I did not. 1 have been so busy with different 
things that I liave not seen him." 
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'And now yon are going?" 

. Well, —to tell the truth, I think I ^all aee him 
-tught, in spite of my being so sleepy-headed. I wrote 
V^ ^ ^^® *^** I would look in and smoke a cigar 
^th him if he chanced to be at home!" 

And that is why you want to go. A gentleman 
cannot live without his cigar now." 

It is especially at your bidding that I am going 
to see him." 

Go, then, — and make your Mend understand 
that if he continues this picture of his, he will bring 
himself to great trouble, and will probably ruin the 
"^oman for whom he professes, I presume, to feel some- 
^ing like friendship. You may tell him that Mrs. Van 
Siever has already heard of it." 

"Who told her?" demanded Johnny. 

"Never mind. You need not look at me like that. 
It was not I. Do you suppose that secrets can be kept 
'''^hen so many people know them? Every servant in 
Maria's house knows all about it." 

"As for that, I don't suppose Mrs. Broughton makes 
aiiy great secret of it." 

"Bo you think she has told Mr. Broughton? I am 
sure she has not. I may say I know she has not 
Maria Clutterbuck is infatuated. There is no other 
excuse to be made for her." 

"Good-by," said Johnny, hurriedly, 

"And you really ar6 going?" 

"Well, — yes. I suppose so.' 

"Go then. I have nothing more to say to yotf." 

"I shall come and call directly I return," said 
Johnny. 

"You may do as you please about that, sir." 
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"Do you naeflffl that yoii won't \}e glftd t" see juo 
again?" 

"I am not going to flatter you, Ur. Eamsa. M&mma 
wUl be well by tiat time, 1 hope, and I do not mind' 
telling you that you are a favourite with her." Jobuny 
thought that thifl was particularly kind, as he had seen 
so very little of the old lady. " If yon choose to call 
upon her," said Madalina, "of course Bhe will be glad 
to Hee yon." 

"But I was speaking of yourself you know?" and 
Johnny permitted himself for a moment to look tenderly 

"Theu from myaelf pray nuderatand that I will say 
nothing to flatter your self-love." 

"I thought you would be kinder just when I was 
going away." 

"1 think I have been quite kind enough. As you 
observed yourself just now, it is nearly eleven o'clock, 
and I mnst ask you to go away. Bon voyage, and a 
happy return to you." 

"And you will he glad to see me when I am hack? 
Tell me that you will be glad to see roe." 

"I will tell you nothing of the kind. Mr. Eames, 
if yott do, I will be very angry with you." And then 
he went. 

On his way back to bis own lodgings lie did call 
on Conway Dalrymple, and in spite of his need for 
early rising, sat smoking; with the artist for an hour. 
"If you dou't take care, young man," said his friend, 
"yoa will find yonrself in a scrape with yonr Madalina." 

"What sort of a scrapeV" 

B you walk away from Porcbester Terrace some 
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fine day, you will have to congratolate yourself on 
haying made a successful overture towards matrimony.** 

*^ You don't think I am such a fool as that comes to?** 

*^ Other men as wise as you have done the same 
sort of thing. Miss Demolines is very clever, and I 
daresay you find it amusing.** 

^'It isn*t so much that she's clever, and I can hardly 
say that 4 it is amusing. One gets awfdlly tired of it, 
you know. But a fellow must have something to do, 
and that is as good as anything else.** 

"I suppose you have not heard that one young 
man levanted last year to save himself from a breach 
of promise case?** 

^^I wonder whether he had any money in Indian 
securities?** » 

"What makes you ask that?*' 

"Nothing particular.*' 

"Whatever little he had he chose to save, and I 
think I heard that he went to Canada. His name was 
Shorter; and they say that, on the eve of his going, 
Madalina sent him word that she had no objection to 
the colonies, and that, under the pressing emergency 
of his expatriation, she was willing to become Mrs. 
Shorter with more expedition than usually attends 
fashionable weddings. Shorter, however, escaped, and 
has never been seen back again." 

Eames declared that he did not believe a word of 
it. Nevertheless, as he walked home he came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Shorter must have been the hand- 
some gentleman with Indian securities, to whom "no" 
had been said once too often. 

While sitting with Conway Dalrymple, he hitd 
forgotten to say a word about Jael and Sisera. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Imtuiation had hceu sent from the palace to Dr. 
Tempest of Silverbridge of the bishop's intention that 
a. commiagion should be held by him, as mral dean, 
with other neighbonring clergymen, as- asaesBors with 
him, that inquiry might be made on the part of the 
Charch into the question of Mr. Crawley's guilt. It 
must be understood that by this time the opinion had 
become very general that Mr. Crawley had been guilty, 
— - that he had found the cheque in his house, and 
that he had, after holding it for many months, sdc- 
cnmbed to temptation, and applied it to his own piu^ 
poses. But various eicuees were made for him by 
those who so believed. In the first place it was felt 
by all who really knew anything of the man's character, 
that the very fact of his committing such a crime 
proved him to be hardly reHponsible for his actions. 
He must have known, Lad not all judgment in such 
matters been taken from him, that the cheque would 
certainly he traced back to his hands. No attempt 
had been made in the disposing of it to dispose of it in 
8nch a way that the trace should be obliterated. He 
had simply given it to a neighbour with a direcUon to 
have it cashed, and liad written his own name on the 
hack of it. And therefore, though there could be no 
doubt as tu the theft in the mind of those who sup- 
piitied that he had found the cheque in his own house, 
yet the guilt of the theft seemed to he almost annihilated 
bv the folly of the thief. And then his poverty, and lus 
t^i^gles, and the sufferings of his wife, were remem- 
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bered; and stories were told from month to month 
his induatiy in his prol«ssiou, of his great zeal among; 
those brickmakers of Hoggle End, of acts of charity 
done by him which startled the people of the district 
into admiration; - hnw he had worked with bia own 
hands for the sifit poor to whom lie could not give re- 
lief in money, turning a woman's mangle for a conpl^! 
of honrg, and earring a boy's load along the lanes. 
Dr. Tempest and oliiers declared that lie had derogated 
from ithe dignity of his position as an English parish 
ckrgymui by audi mts; bat, neTettbeless , the stories 
of iJiese deeds aotetd strongly on the minds of hot]) 
men and women, creating an admiration for Mr. Craw- 
ley which was mnch atronger than the condemnation of 
his guilt. 

£}ven UiE. Walker and her daughter, and the Misfl 
Prettyimans, had so far given way that they had ceaaed 
to asseverate fih^ belief in Mr. Crawlfly'f 
They contenited tbemsdves now with simply espnessiag 
a liope thaJ: be wtnld be acquitted by a jury, aod that 
when he shouhl be iso acqnitted the tiling might be al- 
lowed to rest. If he had sinned, no donht he had re- 
pented. And th«n there were serions debates whether 
he mig^t not have etolen die money without much sin, 
being mad or half-mad, — touched with madness when 
he took it; and w4iether ho might not, io spite of such 
temporary touch of madness, be well fitted for hia 
parish dutiiea. ■Scmow had afflicted him grievoualyj 
hut that sorrow, though it had incapacitated him (at 
the management of 'bis own afCairs, had not n ' 
him unfit for the ministrations of his pariah. 6 
were the arguments now used in bis favoor by 
. iromea aronud biin; and the men were not kees 
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tradict them. Tlio wisL that he alinuld be acquitted 
and allowed to remain in his pargonage was very general. 
When therefore it became known that the bishop 
had decided to pnt on foot anutlier iuvostigation , with 
the view of brinpng Mr. Crawley's conduct under ec- 
clesiastical condemnation, almost everybody accnsed 
the bishop of persecution. . The world of tiie diocese 
declared that Mrs. Proodio was at work, and that the 
bishop himself was no better than a puppet. It was 
in vain that certain clear-headed men among the 
clergy, of whom Dr. Tempest himself was one, pointed 
out liat the bishop after all might jierhaps be right; — 
that if Mr. Crawley were guilty, and if he should be 
found to have been so by a jury, it might be abso- 
lutely necessary that an eccIesiaHtical court nhonld take 
, some cognizance of the crime beyond that taken by 
the civil law. "The jury," said Dr. Tempest, dis- 
cnssing the case with Mr. Hobarts and other clerical 
neighbouTB, — "the jury may probably find him ^iity 
and recommend him to mercy. The judge will have 
heard his characler, and will have been made acquainted 
■with his manner of life, and will deal as lightly with 
the case as the law will allow him. For uught I know 
he may be imprisoned for a month. I wish it might 
be for no more than a day, — or an hour. But when 
he comes out from his month's imprisonment, — how 
then? Burely it should be a case for ecclesiastical in- 
quiry, whether a clergyman who has committed a theft 
should be allowed to go into his pulpit directly he 
cornea out of prison!'" But the answer to this was 
that Mr, Crawley always had been a good clergyman, 
was a good clergyman, at this moment, and would be 
■ good clergyman when he did come out of prison. 

Thi iusi ( 
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But Dr. Tempest, though lie had argued 
way, was by no means eager for the com- 
mencement of the commission over which he was to 
be called upon to preside. In spite of euch argu- 
ments aa the above, which came from the man's head 
when hia head was brought to bear npon the matter, 
there wna a thorough desire within his heart to oppose 
the bishop. He bad no strong sympathy with Mr. 
Crawley, as had others. He would have had Mr. 
Crawley silenced without regret, presuming Mr. Craw- 
ley to have been guilty. But he had a much stronger 
feeling with regard to the bishop. Had there been 
any questiou of silencing the .bishop, — ■ could it have 
been possible to take any steps in that direction, — 
he would have been very active, It may therefore 
be understood that in spite of hia defence of the 
bishop's present proceedings as to the commission, he 
wflfi anxious that the bishop should fail, and anxious 
to put impediments in the bishop's way, should it 
appear to him that he could do so with justice. Dr. 
Tempest was well known among his pariahioners to be 
hard and unsympathetic, some said unfeeling also, 
and cruel; but it was admitted by those who disliked 
him the most that he was both practical and just, and 
ihat he cored for the welfare of many, though he was 
rarely touched by the misery of one. Such was the 
man who was rector of Silverbridge and rural dean in 
the district, and who was now called upon by the 
hishop to assist him in making further inquiry as to 
this wretched cheque for twenty pounds. 

Once at this period Archdeacon Grantly and 
Tempest met each other and discussed (he questio 
Mr. Crawley's guilt. Both these men were inimical 
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-"Qm present biahop of the diocese, and both had per- 
liaps respected the old biahop beyond all other men. 
But thej were different in thia, that the archdeacon 
hated 1^. Prondie aa a partiaan, — whereas Dr. Tem- 
pest opposed the bishop on certain principles which he 
endeavoured to make clear, at any rate to himself. 
"Wrong!" said the archdeacon, speaking of the 
bishop's intention of issoing a commission — "of 
coarse he is wrong. How couid anything right come 
from him or from her? I ahonld be sorry to have to 
do his bidding-." 

"I think you are a little hard upon Bishop Prondie," 
Baid Dr. Tempest." 

"One cannot be hard npon him," said the arch- 
deacon. "He is so Bcandaionsly weak, and she is ao 
radically vicious, that they cannot but he wrong to- 
gether. The very fact that such a man should be a 
biahop among us is to me terribly strong evidence of 
evil days coming." 

"You are more impulsive than I am," said Dr. 
Tempest "In this case I am sorry for the poor man, 
who is, I am sure, honest in the main. But I believe 
that in such a. case your father would have done just 
what the present bishop is doing; — that he could 
have done nothing else; and as I think that Dr. Prondie 
ia right I ahall do all that I can to assist him in tlie 
commission." 

The bishop's secretKry had written to Dr. Tempest, 
telliag him uf the bishop's purpose; and now, in one 
of the last days of March, the bishop himself wrote to 
Dr. Tempest, asking him to come over to the palace. 
The letter waa worded moat courteously, and expressed 
very feelingly the great regret which the writer felt at 
16* 
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^ing obliged to take these proceedings against a 
clergyman in hig diocese. Bishop Prondie knew how 
to write such a letter. By the writing of such letters, 
*^d by the making of speeches in the same strain, he 
aad become Bishop of Barchester. Now, in this letter, 
he begged Dr. Tempest to come over to him, saying 
how delighted Mrs. Proudie would be to see him at 
the palace. Then he went on to explain the great 
difficulty which he felt, and great sorrow also, in deal- 
iiig with this matter of Mr. Crawley. He looked, 
therefore, confidently for Dr. Tempest's assistance. 
Thinking to do the best for Mr. Crawley, and anxious 
to enable Mr. Crawley to remain in quiet retirement 
till the trial should be over, he had sent a clergyman 
over to Hogglestock, who would have relieved Mr. 
Crawley from the burden of the church-services; — 
but Mr. Crawley would have none of this relief. Mr. 
Crawley had been obstinate and overbearing, and had 
persisted in claiming his right to his own pulpit 
Therefore was the bishop obliged to interfere legally, 
and therefore was he under the necessity of asking Dr. 
Tempest to assist him* Would Dr. Tempest come 
over on the Monday, and stay till the Wednesday? 

The letter was a very good letter, and Dr. Tem- 
pest was obliged to do as he was asked. He so far 
modified the bishop's proposition that he reduced the 
sojourn at the palace by one night. He wrote to say 
that he would have the pleasure of dining with the 
bishop and Mrs. Proudie on the Monday, but would 
return home on the Tuesday, as soon as the business 
in hand would permit him. "I shall get on very well 
with him," he said to his wife before he started; "but 
I am afraid of the woman. If she interferes, there 
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irili be a row," "Then, my deni," said hia wife, 
"there will be a row, for I am told that she always 
interferes." On reaching the palace abnut half-aii-honr 
before diuner-tiuie , Dr. Tempest found that other 
guests were expected, and on descending to the great 
yellow drawing-room, which was. used only on state 
occaaions, he encountered Mrs. Proudie and two of her 
daughters arrayed in a full panoply of female armour. 
She received him with her sweetest amiles, and if there 
had been any former enmity between 9ilverbridge and 
the palace, it waa now all forgotten. She regretted 
greatly that Mrs. Tempest had not accompanied the 
doctor; — for Mrs. Tempest also had been invited. 
But JAra. Tempest was not qoite aa well as she might 
have been, the doctor had said, and very rarely slept 
away from home. And then the bishop came in and 
greeted his guest with hie pleasantest good-humour. 
It was quite a sorrow to him that Silverbridge was so 
distant, and that he saw so little of Dr. Tempe.it', but 
he hoped that that might be somewhat mended dow, 
and that leisure might be found for social delights; — 
to all which Dr. I'empest said but little, bowing to 
the bishop at each separate expression of his lordship's 
kindness, 

There were guests there that evening who did not 
often sit at the bishop's table. The archdeacon and 
Mrs. Grantly had been summoned from Plum stead, 
and had obeyed the summons. Great as was the en- 
mity between the bishop and the archdeacon, it had 
never qnite taken the form of open palpable hostility. 
Each, therefore, asked the other to dinner perhaps 
e every year; and each went to the other, perhaps, 
B in two years. And Dr. Thorne from Chaidicotes 
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was there, but without his wife, who in these days wis 
up in London. Mrs. Prondie always expressed awaim 
friendship for Mrs. Thome, and on this occaaon loafij 
r^retted her absence. ^' Yon must tell her, Dr. Thome, 
how exceedingly mneh we miss her.'' Dr. Thome, 
who was accostomed to hear his wife speak of her 
dear friend Mrs. Prondie with almost unmeasured ridi- 
cule, promised that he would do so. "We are so sony 
the Lufitons couldn't come to us," said Mrs. Prondie, 
— not alluding to the dowager, of whom it was well 
known that no earthly inducement would haye suf- 
ficed to make her put her foot within Mrs. Proudie's 
room; — "but one of the children is ill, and she 
could not leave him." But the Greshams were there 
from Boxall Hill, and the Thomes from Ullathome, 
and, with the exception of a single chaplain who pre- 
tended to carve, D^. Tempest and the archdeacon were 
the only clerical guests at the table.. From all which 
Dr. Tempest knew that the bishop was anxious to 
treat him with special consideration on the present 
occasion. 

The dinner was rather long and ponderous, and 
occasionally almost dull. The archdeacon talked a 
good deal, but a bystander with an acute ear might 
have understood from the tone of his voice that he 
was not talking as he would have talked among friends. 
Mrs. Proudie felt this, and .understood it, and was 
angry. She could never find herself in the presence 
of the archdeacon without becoming angry. Her ac- 
curate ear would always appreciate the defiance of 
episcopal authority, as now existing in Barchester, 
which was concealed, or only half concealed, by all 
the archdeacon's words. But the bishop was not so 
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keen, nor bo easily roused tti wrath; and tbough the 
presence of hia enemy did to a certain degree cow him, 
he strove to fight against the t'eeliDg with renewed 
good-huraour, 

"You have improved bo upon the old days," said 
the archdeacon, speaking of some small matter with 
reference to the cathedral, "that one hardly knows the 
old place." 

"I hope we have not fallen off," sidA the bishop, 
with a. smile. 

" We have improved , Dr. Grantly," said Mrs. 
Proudie, with great emphasis on her words. "What 
yon. say is true. We have improved." 

"Not a doubt about that," said the archdeacon. 
Then Mrs. Grantly interposed, strove to change the 
subject, and threw oil upon the waters. 

"Talking of improvements," said Mrs. Grantly, 
"what an excellent row of houses they have built at 
the bottom of High Street. 1 wonder who is to live 
in them?" 

"I remember when that was the very worst part 
of the town," said Dr. Thome. 

"ioid now they're asking seventy pounds apiece 
for houses which did not cost above six hundred each 
to build," said Mr. Thome of Ullathorne, with that 
seeming dislike of modem saccess which is evinced by 
most of the elders of the world. 

" And who ia to live in them?" asked Mrs. 
Grantly, 

"Two of them have been already taken by clergy- 
man," said the bishop, in a tone of triumph. 

"Yea," said the archdeacon, "and the houses In 
the Close which used to be the residences of the pre- 
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bendaries have been leased out to tallow-chandlers and 
retired brewers. That comes of tfao working of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission/' 

m 

"And why not?" demanded Mrs. Proudie. 

"Why not, indeed, if you like to have tallow- 
chandlers next door to yon?" said the archdeacon. "In 
the old days, we would sooner have had our brethren 
near to us." 

"There is nothing, Dr. Grantly, so objectionable in 
a cathedral town as a lot of idle clergymen," said Mrs. 
Proudie. 

"It is beginning to be a question to me," said the 
archdeacon, "whether there is any use in clergymen at 
all for the present generation." 

"Dr. Grantly, those cannot be your real sentiments," 
said Mrs. Proudie. Then Mrs. Grantly, working hard 
in her vocation as a peacemaker, changed the conversa- 
tion again, and began to talk of the American war. 
But even that was made matter of discord on church 
matters, — the archdeacon professing an opinion that 
the Southerners were Christian gentlemen, and the 
Northerners infidel snobs; whereas Mrs. Proudie had 
an idea that the Gospel was preached with genuine zeal 
in the Northern States. And at each such outbreak 
the poor bishop would laugh uneasily, and say a word 
or two to which no one paid much attention. And so 
the dinner went on, not always in the most pleasant 
manner for those who preferred continued social good- 
humour to the occasional excitement of a half-sup- 
pressed battle. 

Not a word was said about Mi*. Crawley. When 
Mrs. Proudie and the ladies had left the dining-room, 
the bishop strove to get up a little lay conversation. 
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-Hespoketu Mr. Thome about hie game, and to Dr. Thome 
about his timber, aud even to UJ*. Gresiham about his 
hounds, "it is not so very many years, Mr. Greshain," 
gaid he, "since the Bishop of Barchester waH expected 
to keep hounds himself," and the bishop laughed at his 
own joke. 

"Your lordship shall have them back at the palace 
neat season," said youog Frank Gresluun, "if you will 
promiflB to do the county justice." 

" ' ■■' laughed the bishop. "What do you 
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say, J 
duty. 

"1 have not the least objection in the world, my 
lord," said Mr. Tozer, "to act as second whip." 

"I'm afraid you'll find them an expensive adjunct 
to the episcopate," said the archdeacon. And then the 
joke was over; for there had been a rumour, now for 
some years prevalent in Barchestor, that Bishop Proudie 
was not liberal in his expenditure. As Mr. Thorne 
said afterwards to his cousin the doctor, the archdeacon 
might have spared that sneer. "The archdeacon will 
never spare the man wlio sits in his father's seat," 
said the doctor. "The pity of it is that meu who are 
BO thoroughly different in all their sympathies should 
ever he brought into contact." "Dear, dear," said the 
archdeacon, as he stood afterwards on the nig before 
the drawing-room fire, "how many rubbers of whist I 
have seen played in this room." "I sincerely hope 
tJiat you will never see another played here," said Mrs. 
Proudie. "I'm quite sure that I shall not," said the 
archdeacon. For this last sally his wife ecolded him 
bitterly on their way home. "You know very well," 
ihe said, "that the times are changed, and that if yon 
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were Biahop of Barchester yourself yon would not ha^ 
■wliiBt played in the palace." "I only know," said liei 
"tliat when we had the whist we had some true rolig^io 
along with it, and some good sense and good f 
also." "You cannot be right to sneer at others for doin 
what you would do yourself," said hia wife. Then th 
archdeacon threw himself sulkily into the corner of h' 
carriage, and nothing more was said between him t 
hia wife about the bishop's dinner-party. 

Not a word was spoken that night at the palsc 
about Mr. Crawley; and when that obnoxiona 
' from Flnmatead waa gone, Mrs. Froudie resumed he 
f good-bnmour towards Dr. Tempest. So intent was b' 
L.on conciliating him that abe refrained even from abnain, 
F the archdeacon, whom she knew to have been intimat 
I for very majiy years with the rector of Silverbridge 
f In her accustomed moods she would have broken fort 
rin loud anger, caring nothing for old friendships; 1 
I at present she waa thoughtful of the morrow, b 
[ deairouB that Dr. Tempest should, if posaible, meet htU 
in a friendly humour wben the great discussion as f 
Hogglestock shonld be opened between them. Bb 
Dr. Tempest uuderatood her hearing, and as he pullei 
on his nightcap made certain resolutions of his own 
to the morrow's proceedings. "I don't suppose f 
will dare to interfere," he had said to his wife; "but i 
she does, I shall certainly tell the bishop that I canno 
speak on the subject in her presence." 

At breakfast on the following morning there Wi 
no one present but the bishop, Mrs. Proadie, and E 
Tempest. Very little was said at the meal. Mr. Crawlej 
name was not mentioned, but there seemed to be' 
general feeling among them that there waa a tai 
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iBBging over them wLich prevented any general con- 
versation. The eggs were eaten and the cuffee was 
drank, but the eggs and the coffee disappeared almost 
in silence. When theae ceremonies had been altogether 
completed, and it was clearly necessaxy that something 
further should be done, the bishop spoke: "Dr. Tempest," 
he said, "perhaps yon will join me in my study at 
eleven, We can then say a few words to each other 
about the unfortunate matter on which I shall have to 
trouble yon." Dr. Tempest said he would be punctual 
to his appointment, and then the bishop withdrew, mnt- 
tering something as to the necessity of looking at his 
letters. Dr. Tempest took a newspaper in his band, 
which had been brought in by a servant, but Mrs. 
Proudie did not allow him to read it. "Dr. Tempest," 
she said, "this is a matter of moat vital importance. I 
am quite sure that yon feel that it ia eo," 

"What matter, madam?" said the doctor. 

"This terrible affair of Mr. Crawley's. If something 
be not done the whole diocese will be disgraced." Then 
she waited for an answer, but receiving none she was 
obliged to continue. "Of the poor man's guilt there 
can, I fear, be no doubt." Then there was another 
pause, but still the doctor made uo answer. "And if 
be be guilty," said Mrs. Proudie, resolving that she 
would ask a question that must bring forth some reply, 
"can any experienced clergyman think that he can be 
fit to preach from the pulpit of a parish chnrch? I am 
fluro that you must agree witL me. Dr. Tempest? Con- 
sider the souls of the people!" 

"Mrs. Proudie," said he, "I think that we bad 
not discuss the matter." 
tot discuss it?" 
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"I think that we had hetter not do so. If I under- 
stand the bishop aright, he wishes that I should take 
some step in the matter/* 

"Of course he does." 

"And therefore I must decline to make it a matter 
of common conversation." 

"Common conversation, Dr. Tempest! I should be 
the last person in the world to make it a matter of 
common conversation. I regard this as by no means 
a common conversation. God forbid that it should be 
a common conversation. I am speaking now very 
seriously with reference to the interests of the Church, 
which I think will be endangered by having among 
her active servants a man who has been guilty of so 
base a crime as theft. Think of it, Dr. Tempest. Theft! 
Stealing money! Appropriating to his own use a cheque 
for twenty pounds which did not belong to him! And 
then telling such terrible falsehoods about it! Can 
anything be worse, anything more scandalous, anything 
more dangerous? Indeed, Dr. Tempest, I do not regard 
this as any common conversationi" The whole of this 
speech was not made at once, fluently, or without a 
break. From stop to stop Mrs. Proudie paused, waiting 
for her companion's words; but as he would not speak 
she was obliged to continue. "I- am sure that you 
cannot but agree with me. Dr. Tempest?" she said. 

"I am quite sure that I shall not discuss it with 
you," said the doctor, very brusquely. 

"And why not? Are you not here to discuss it?" 

"Not with you, Mrs. Proudie. You must excuse 
me for saying so, but I am not here to discuss any such 
matter with you. Were I to do so, I should be guilty 
of a very great impropriety." 
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"All thess things are in common between me and 
the bishop," said Mrs. Proudie, wit!i an air that ■was 
intended to be dignified, bat which nevertheleBS displayed 
her rising anger. 

"As to that I kuow nothing, but they cannot be in 
common between you and me. It grieves me much 
that I should have to speak to you in such a strain, ' 
but my duty allows me no alternative. I think, if you 
will permit me, I will take a turn ronnd the garden 
before 1 keep my appointment with his lordship." And 
BO saying he escaped from the lady without hearing 
Ler t^tiier remonstrance. 

It still wanted nearly an hour to the time named ^ 
by the bishop, and Dr. Tempest used it in preparing 
for his withdrawal from the palace aa soon as his 
interview with the bishop should bo over. After what 
had passed he thonght that he would be justified in 
taking bis departure without bidding adieu formally to 
Mrs. Proudie. He would say a word or two, esplain- 
ing his haste, to the bishop; and then, if he corild get 
out of the house at once, it might be that he would 
never see Mrs. Proudie again. He was rather proud of 
his HUccesH in their late battle, but he felt tliat, having 
been so completely victorious, it would be Foolish iu 
him ti> risk his laurela in tlie chance of another encounter. 
He would say not a word of what had happened to the 
bishop, and be thought it probable that neither would 
Mrs. ftoudie speak of it, — at any rat* till after he 
WOB gone. Generals who are beaten out of the field 
are not quick to talk of their own repulses. He, in- 
deed, had not beaten Mrs, Proudie ont of the field. He 
had, in fact, himself run away. , But he had left his 
fbe silenced; and with such a foe, and in such a contest, 
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that was eveiythiiig. He put up his partmantean, 
therefore, and prepared for his final retreat. Then he 
rang his bell and desired the servant to show him to 
the bishop's study. The servant did so, and when he 
entered the room the first thing he saw was Mrs. Prondie 
sitting in an arm-chair near the window. The bishop 
was also in the room, sitting with his arms upon the 
writing-table, and his head upon his hands. .It was very 
evident that Mrs. Prondie did not consider herself to 
have been beaten, and that she was prepared to fight 
another battle. "Will you sit down, Dr. Tempest?'* 
she said, motioning him with her hand to a chair op- 
** posite to that occupied by the bishop. Dr. Tempest 
sat down. He felt that at the moment he had nothing 
else to do, and that he must restrain any remonstrance 
that he might make till Mr. Crawley's name should be 
mentioned. He was almost lost in admiration of the 
woman. He had left her, as he thought, utterly 
vanquished and prostrated by his determined but un- 
courteous usage of her; and here she was, present again 
upon the field of battle as though she had never been 
even wounded. He could see that there had been 
words between her and the bishop, and that she had 
carried a point on which the bishop had been very 
anxious to have his own way. He could perceive at 
once that the bishop had begged her to absent herself 
and was greatly chagrined that he should not have 
prevailed with her. There she was, — and as Dr. 
Tempest was resolved that he would neither give advice 
nor receive instructions respecting Mr. Crawley in her 
presence, he could only draw upon his courage and his 
strategy for the coming warfare. For a few moments 
no one said a word. The bishop felt that if Dr. Tempest 
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would only begin, tlie work on band might be got 
through, even in his wife's presence, Mrs. Prondie was 
aware Uiat her huabaod ahoulil begin. It' be would do 
so, and if Dr, Tempest would listen and then reply, 
she might gradually make her way into the conversation ; 
and if her words were once accepted then she could 
say all that she desired to say; then she could play 
her part and become somebody in the episcopal work. 
When once she should have been allowed liberty of 
speech, the enemy would be powerless to stop her. Eat 
all this Dr, Tempest understood quite as well as she 
understood it, and had they waited till nig^t be would 
not have been the first to mention Mr. Crawley's name. 

The bishop Bighed aloud. The sigh might be taken 
as expressing grief over tbe sin of the erring brother 
whose conduct they were then to discuss, and was not 
amiss. But when the sigh with its attendant murmorB 
hod passed away it was necessary that some initiative 
step should be taken. "Dr. Tempest," said the bishop, 
"what are we to do about this poor stiff-necked gen- 
tlemani'" Still Dr. Tempest did not speak. "There 
is no clergyman in tbe diocese," continued the bishop, 
"in whose prudence and wisdom I have more con- 
fidence than in yours. And I know, too, that you are 
by no means disposed to severity where severe measures 
are not necessary. What ought we to do? If be baa 
been guilty, he should not surely return to his pulpit 
after the expiration of such punishment as the law of 
his country may award to him." 

Dr. Tempest looked at Mrs. Prondie, thinking that 
ahe might perhaps say a word now; but Mrs. Proudle 
knew her part better and was silent. Angry as she 
was, she contrived to hold her peace. Let the debate 
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once begin and sbe wonld be able to creep into it, and 
then to lead it, — and so she would hold her own. 
But she had met a foe as wary as herself. "My lord," 
said the doctor, "it will perhaps be well that you 
should communicate your wishes to me in writing. If 
it be possible for me to comply with them I will do so." 

"Yes; — exactly, no doubt; — but I thought that 
perhaps we might better understand each other if we 
had a few words of quiet conversation upon the sub- 
ject. I believe you know the steps that I h*ve — " 

But here the bishop was interrupted. Dr. Tempest 
rose frcym h^ chair, and advancing to the table put 
both his han&s upon it. "My lord," he said, "I feel 
myself compelled to say that which I would very much 
rather leave unsaid, were H possible. I feel the diffi- 
culty, and I may say delicacy, of my position; but I 
should be untrue to my conscience and to my feeling 
of what is right in such matters, if I were to take any 
part in a discussion on tMs matter in the pt^sence of 
— a lady." 

"Dr. Tempest, what is your objection?" said Mrs. 
Proudie, rising from her chair, and coming also to the 
table, so that &om thence she might confront her op- 
ponent; and as she stood opposite to Dr. Tempest she 
also put both her hands upon the table. 

"My dear, perhaps you will leave ujs for a few mo- 
ments," said the bishop. Poor bishop! Poor weak 
bishop! As the words came from his mouth he knew 
that they would be spoken in vain, and that, if so, 
it would lMt¥e been better for him to have left them 
unspoken. 

"Why should I be dismissed from your room without 
a reason?" said Mrs. Proudie. "Cannot Dr. Tempest 
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nnderstand that a wife may share her husband's counEelB, 
— as she muat share his tronhles? If he caimot, I 
pity him very much as to his own household." 

"Dr. Tempest," said the biaUop, "Mrs. Proudie 
takes the greatest possible interest in everything concern- 
lag the diocese." 

"I am sure, my lord," said the doctor, "that you 
will see how unseemly it would be that I shoold in- 
terfere in any way between you and Mrs. Proudie. I 
certunly will not do so. I can only say again that if. 
you will commnnieate to me your wishes in writing, ff* 
■will attend to them, — if it be possible." ♦ 

"You mean to be stubborn," said Mrs. Proudie, 
whose prudence was beginning to give way under the 
great provocation to which her temper was being Btib- 
jected. 

"Yes, madam; if it is to be called stubbornness, I 
must be stubborn. My lord, Mrs. Proudie spoke to me 
on (Ms subject in the breakfast-room after you had left 
it, and I then ventured to explain to her that in ac- 
cordance with such light as I have on the matter, I 
could not discuss it in her presence. I greatly grieve 
that I failed to make myself understood by her, — 
as, otherwise, this unpleasantness might have been 
spared. " 

"I underBtood you very well, Dr. Tempest, and I 
think you to be a most unreasonable man. Indeed, I 
might use a much harsher word." 

"You may use any word you please, Mrs, Proudie," 
said the doctor. 

"My dear, I really think you had better leave us 
for a few minutes," said the bishop. 

"No, my lori -'.o," said Mrs. Proudie, turning 
!'«< bill Oirtmieli M 11 
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round upon her husband. "Not so. It woidd be most 
unbecoming that I should be turned out of a room m 
this palace hj an unoourteous word from a parish 
clergyman. It would be unseemly. If Dr. Tempest 
forgets his duty, I will not forget mine. There are 
other clergymen in the diocese besides Dr. Tempest 
who can undertake the very easy task of this commis- 
sion. As for his having been appointed rural dean I 
don^t know how many years ago, it is a matter of no 
eonsequence whatever. In such a preliminary inquiiy 
any three clergymen will suffice. It need not be done 
by the nuqpl dean at all.*' 

"My dear I" 

"I will not be turned out of this room by Dr. 
Tempest; — and that is enough." 

"My lord," s«dd the doctor, "you had better write 
to me as I proposed to you just now." 

"His lordship will not write. His lordship will do 
nothing of the kind," said Mrs. Proudie. 

"My dear!" said the bishop, driven in his per- 
plexity beyond all carefalness of reticence. "My dear, 
I do wish you wouldn't, -— I do indeed. If you would 
only go away!" 

"I will not go away, my lord," said Mrs. Proudie. 
(/ "But I will," said Dr. Tempest, feeling true com- 
passion for the unfortunate man whom he saw writhing 
in agony before him. "It will manifestly be for the 
best that I should retire. My lord, I wish you good 
morning. Mrs. Proudie, good morning." And so he 
left the room. 

"A most stubborn and a most ungentlemanlike 
JM^Sl./^ s&id Mrs. Proudie, as soon as ^e door was 
noosed behind the retreating rural dean. "I do not 
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flnnk that in the whole course of my life I ever met 
with any one bo insahordinate and so ill-maimered. 
He ia worse than the archdeacon." Aa she nttared 
these words she paced about the room. The bishop 
said nothing; and when she herself had been silent for 
a few minntes she turned upon him. "Bishop," she 
aaid, "I hope that you agree with me. I expect that 
yon will agree with me in a matter that is of so much 
moment to my comfort, and I may say to my posi- 
tion generally in the diocese. Bishop, why do you not 
speak?" 

"You baTC behaved in sucb a way that I do not 
know that I shall ever speak agiun," said the bishop. 

"What is this that you say?" 

"I say that 1 do not know how I shall ever Bpeak 
again. You have disgraced me." 

"Disgraced you! I disgrace yon! It is yon that 
disgrace youraelf by saying auoh words." 

"Very well. Let it be so. Perhaps you will go 
away now and leave mo to myself, I have got a bad 
headache, and I can't talk any more. Oh dear, oh 
dear, what will he think uf it!" 

"And you mean to tell me that I have been 
wrong 1" 

"Yes, you have been wrong, — very wrong. Why 
didn't yon go away when I asked youV You are 
always being wrong. I wish I had never come to 
Barchester. In any other position I should not have 
felt it so much. As it is I do not know how I can 
ever show my face again." 

"Not have felt what so much, Mr. Proudie?" said 
the wife, going back io the excitement of her anger to 
Uie nomenclature of old days. "And this is to be my 
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return for all my care in your behalf! Allow me to 
tell you, sir, that in any position in which you may 
be placed I know what is due to you, and tiiat your 
dignity will never lose anything in my hands. I wish 
that you were as well able to take care of it yoursel£" 
Then she stalked out of the room, and left the poor 
man alone. 

Bishop Proudie sat alone in his study throughout 
the whole day. Once or twice in the course of the 
morning his chaplain came to him on some matter of 
business, and was answered with a smile, — the 
peculiar softness of which the chaplain did not fail to 
attribute to the right cause. For it was soon known 
throughout the household that there had been a quarrel. 
Could he quite have made up his mind to do so, — 
could he have resolved that it would be altogether 
better to quarrel with his wife, — the bishop would 
have appealed to the chaplain, and have asked at any 
rate for sympathy. But even yet he could not bring 
himself to confess his misery, and to own himself to 
another to be the wretch that he was. Then during 
the long hours of the day he sat thinking of it all. 
How happy could he be if it were only possible for 
him to go away, and become even a curate in a parish, 
without his wife! Would there ever come to him a 
time of freedom? Would she ever die? He wa« 
older than she, and of course he would die first. Would 
it not be a fine thing if he could die at once, and thus 
escape from his misery? 

What could he do, even supposing himself strong 
enough to fight the battle? He could not lock her up. 
He could not even very well lock her out of his room. 
She was his wife, and must have the run of his house. 
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Bs aovHA not altogether debar her &om the society of 
the diocesaa cleTgymen. He had, on this very momiug, 
taken strong measorea with her. More than once or 
twice he had deaired her tu leave the room. Wliat 
was there to he done with a, woman who would not 
obey her husband, — who wonld not even leave him 
to the pertbnnance of his own work? What a bleased 
thing it would be if a bishop could go away from hia 
home to hia work every day like a clerk in a public 
office, — as a atone-mason does! But there waa no 
inch escape for him. He could not go away. And 
how was he to meet her again on this very day? 

And then for hourH he thought of Dr. Tempest and 
Mr. Crawley, considering what he had better do to 
repair the shipwreck of the morning. At last he re- 
solved that he wonld write to the doctor; and before 
he had again seen his wife, he did write his letter, 
and he sent it off. In this letter he made no direct 
allasion to the occurrence of the morning, bat wrote 
aa though there bad not been any S.xsd intention of a 
personal diacuasion between them. "1 think it will be 
better that there should be a commission," he said, 
"and I would suggest that you should have four other 
clergymen with you. Perhaps you will select two 
yourself out of your rural deanery; and, if you do not 
object, I will name as the other two Mr. Thumhle and 
Mr- Quiverful, who are both residont in the city." Ab 
be wrote these two names he felt ashamed of himself, 
knowing that he had chosen the two men as being 
special friends of his wife, and feeling that he shonld 
have been brave enough to throw aside all considera- 
dona of his wife's favour, — especially at this moment, 
in which he was putting on his armour to do battle 
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against her. ^^It is* not probable," be continued to WJ 
in bis letter, ^tbat yon will be able to make join 
report until after the trial of this unfortunate gentlemsn 
shall bave taken place, and a verdict sball have beea 
given. Should be be acquitted, that, I imagine, should 
end the matter. There can be no reason wbj we 
should attempt to go beyond the verdict of a jury. 
But should he be found guilty, I think we ought to be 
ready with such steps as it will be becoming for us to 
take at the expiration of any sentence which may be 
pronounced. It will be, at any rate, expedient that in 
such case the matter should be brought befcnre an 
ecclesiastical court." He knew weU as he wrote this, 
that he was proposing something much milder than the 
course intended by his wife when she had instigated 
him to take proceedings in the matter; but he did not 
much regard that now. Though he had been weak 
enough to name certain clergymen as assessors with 
the rural dean, because he thought that by doing 90 
he would to a certain degree conciliate his wife, — 
though he had been so far a coward, yet he was re- 
solved that he would not sacrifice to her his own 
judgment and his own consdience in his manner of 
proceeding. He kept no copy of his letter, so that he 
might be unable to show her his very words when she 
should ask to see them. Of course he would tell her 
what he had done; but in telling her he would keep 
to himself what he had said as to the result of an 
acq[uittal in a civil court. She need not yet be told 
that he had promised to take such a verdict as sufficing 
also for an ecclesiastical acquittal. In this sprnt nis 
letter was written and sent off before he again saw 
his wife. 
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Ho did not meet her till they came togetlier in the 
drawiDg-room before dinner. In esfilaining the whole 
truth aa to circumstances aB they existed at the palace 
at that moment, it must be acknowledged that Mrs. 
Prondie herself, great as was her courage , and wide 
as were the resources which she posHeseed witiiin her- 
self, wM somewhat appalled by tie position of affaire. 
I fear that it may now be too late for me to excite 
much sympathy in the mind of any reader on behalf \ 
of Mrs. Prondie. I Bhall never be able to make her 1 
virtues popular. But she hail virtues, and their ex- 
istence now made her unhappy. 3he did regard the I 
dignity of ber husband, and she felt at the preBeiit*- 
moment that she had almost compromised it. She did 
also regard the welfare of the clergymen around her, 
thinking of course in a general way that certain of 
them who agreed with her were the clergymen whose 
welfare should be studied, and that certain of them 
who disagreed with her were the clergymen whose 
welfare should be postponed. But now an idea made 
ita way into her bosom that sho was not perhaps doiug 
the best for the welfare of the diocese generally. What 
if it should come to pass that all the clergymen of tiie 
diocese should reAtse to open their mouths in her pre- 
sence on ecclesiastical subjects, an Dr. Tempest had 
doneV 'I'his special day was not one on which she 
was well contented with herself, though by no means 
on that account was her anger mitigated against the 
offending rural dean. 

During dinner she struggled to say a word or two 
to her Jtnsband, as thou^ there had been no ({uarTel 
_ between them. With lum the mat1«r had gone so 
I that he couM not answer her in the same spirit. 
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There were sondiy members of the fcunilj preeentf — 
daughters, and a son-in-law, and a daughter's friend 
who was staying with them; but even in the hope of 
appearing to be serene before them he could not 
straggle through his deep despondence. He was very 
silent, and to his wife^s words he answered hardly 
anything. He was courteous and gentle with them all, 
but he spoke as little as was possible, and during the 
evening he sat alone, with his head leaning on his 
hand, — not pretending even to read. He was aware 
that it was too late to make even an attempt to con- 
ceal his misery and his disgrace from his own family. 

His wife came to him that night in his dressing- 
room in a spirit of feminine softness that was very 
unusual with her. "My dear," said she, "let us forget 
what occurred this morning. If there has been any 
anger we are bound as Christians to forget it." She 
I- stood over him as she spoke, and put her hand upon 
his shoulder almost caressingly. 

"When a man's heart lis broken, he cannot forget 
it," was his reply. She still stood by him, and still 
kept her hand upon him; but she could think of no 
other words of comfort to say. "I will go to bed," he 
said. "It is the best place for me." Then she left 
him, and he went to bed. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Softness of Sir Baffle Baffle. 

We have seen that John Eames was prepared to 
start on his journey in search of the Arabics, and 
have seen him after he had taken fareweU of his office 
and of his master there, previous to his departure; bat 
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that matter of his departure had not been arranged 
altogether with comfort as far as his official interests 
were concerned. He had been perhaps a little abnijit 
in hia mode of informing Sir Rafde Buffle that there 
was a pressing cause for his official absence, and Sir 
HafBe had replied to him that no private preBanre 
could be allowed to interfere with his public dnties- 
"I must go, Sir Raffle, at any rate," Johnny had said; 
"it is a matter affecting my family, and must not be 
neglected." "If you intend to go without leave," said 
Sir Baffle, "I presume you will first put yonr resigna- 
tion into the hands of Mr. Kissing." Now, M>. Kissing 
was the secretary to the Board. This had been serious 
nndoubtedly. John Eames was not especially ansiona 
to keep hi)i present position as private secretary to 
Sir EaJBe, but he certainly had no desire to give up 
hia profession altogether. He said nothing more to 
the great man on that occasion, but before he left the 
office he wrote a private note to the chairman ex- 
pressing the extreme importance of his business, and 
begging that be might have leave of absence. On 
the next morning he received it back with a very few 
words written across it. "It can't be done," were the 
very few words which Sir Baffle Buffle had written 
across the note from his private secretary. Here was 
a difficulty wliich Johnny had not anticipated, and 
which seemed to be insuperable. Sir Raffle would not 
have answered him in that strain if he had not been 
very much in earnest 

"I should send him a medical certificate, " said 
Cradell, his friend of old. 

"Nonsense," said EamM. 

"I 4i—'' "■•" that it's uonsense at ail. They can't 
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get over a medical certificate from a respectable man) 
and everybody has got something the matter with him 
of some kmd." 

*^I should go and let him do his worst,'* said 
Fisher, who was another clerk. ^^It wouldn't be more 
than putting you down a place or two. As to losing 
your present berth you don't mind that, and they 
would never think or dismissing you." 

"But I do mind b^g put down a place or two," 
said Johnny, who could not forget that were he so 
put down his friend Fisher would gain the step which 
he would lose. 

"I should give him a barrel of oysters, and talk 
to him about the Chancellor of the Exchequer," said 
FitzHoward, who had been private secretary to Sir 
Baffle before Eames, and might therefore be supposed 
to know the man. 

"That might have done very well if I had not 
asked him and been refased first," said John Eames. 
"I'll tell you what I'll do, I'll write a long letter on 
a sheet of foolscap paper, with a regular margin, so 
that it must come before the Board, and perhaps that 
will frighten him. 

When he mentioned his difficulty on that evening 
to Mr. Toogood, the lawyer begged him to give up the 
journey. "It will only be sending a clerk, and it 
won't cost so very much after 11," said Toogood. 
But Johnny's pride eould not allow him to give way. 
"Fm not going to be done about it," said he, "I'm 
not going to resign, but I will go even tiiough they 
may dismiss me. I don't think it will come to that, 
but if it does it must." His uncle begged of him not 
to think of such an alternative; but this discussion 
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took place after dinner, and away from tb« ut'fioe, and 
f^mes would not Bubmit to bow bis neck to antbority. 
"If it comes to that," said he, "a fellow might as well 
be a slave at once. And what is the tine of a fellow 
having a little money if' it does not make bim inde- 
pMident? You may be sure of one thing, I shall go; 
and that on tbe day fixed." 

On tbe nest morning John Enmea was very aileut 
when he went into Sir Raffle's room at tbe office. Thero 
was now only this day and another before that fiseil 
for hifi departure, and it was of courBe very necessary 
that matters should be arrajiged. But he said nothing 
to yir Raffle during tbe morning. The great man him- 
self was condescending and endeavoured to be kind. 
He knew tbat bis stern refusal had greatly irritated his 
private secretary, and waa anxious to fibow that, tbongh 
in the cause of public duty he was obliged to be stem, 
he was quite willing to forget his aLenmess when the 
necessity for it had passed away. On this morning, 
therefore, he waa very cheery. But to all his cheery 
good-humour John Earaes would make no response. 
Late in the afternoon, when most of tbe men had left 
the office, Johnny appeared before tbe chairman for 
tbe last time that day with a very long face. He was 
dressed in black, and had changed bis ordinary morn- 
ing coat for a frock, which gave bim sA appearance 
altogether unlike that which was customary to him. 
And be spoke almost in a whisper, very slowly; and 
when Sir Raffle joked, — and Sir Raffle often would 
joke, ~ he not only did not laugh, but he absolutely 
''Is there anything the matter with you, 
■' asked 8ir KafBe. 

"■t trouble," said John Eames. 
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"And what is your trouble?" 

"It is essential for the honour of one of my fBunily 
that I should be at Florence by this day week. I can- 
not make up my mind what I ought to do. I do not 
wish to lose my position in the public service, to which, 
as you know, I am warmly attached; but I cannot sub- 
mit to see the honour of my family sacrificed!" 

"Eames," said Sir BaMe, "that must be nonsense; 
— that must be nonsense, fl^here can be no reason 
why you should always expect to have your own way 

in everything. "^7 

"Of course^ if I go without leave I shall be dis- 
missed.'' 

"Of course you will. It is out of the question 
that a young man should take the bit between his 
teeth in that way." 

"As for taking the bit between his teeth, Sir Raffle, 
I do not think that any man was ever more obedient, 
perhaps I should say more, submissive, than I have 
been. But there must be a limit to everything." 

"What do you mean by that, Mr. Eames?" said 
Sir RafEe, turning in anger upon his private secretary. 
But Johnny disregarded his anger. Johnny, indeed, 
had made up his mind that Sir BafEe should be very 
aJigry* "What do you mean, Mr. Eames, by saying 
that there must be a limit? I know nothing about 
limits. One would suppose that you intended to make 
an accusation against me." 

"So I do. I think, SirRafEe, that you are treating 
me with great cruelty. I have explained to you that 
family circumstances — " 

"You have explained nothing, Mr. Eames." 

"Yes, I have. Sir Raffle. I have explained to you 
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that matters relating to my family, which materially 
aJfeut the hoaonr of a certaia one of its members, de- 
mand that I should go at once to Florence. Yon tell 
me that if I go I shall be diamiased." 

"Of course you must not go without leave. I never 
heard of such a thing in all my life." And Sir £affle 
lifted up his hands towards heaven, almost in dismay. 

"So I have drawn up a short statement of the cxt- 
cumstances, which I hope may be read at the Board 
when the question of my dismissal comes before it." 

"Yon mean to go, then?" 

"Yes, Sir Rafde; I must go. The honour of a 
certain branch of my family demands that I should do 
BO. Ah I have for some time been so especially under 
you, I thought it would he proper to show you what I 
have said before I send my letter in, and therefore I 
have brought it with me. Here it is," And Johnny 
handed to Sir Raffle an official document of large 
dimensions. 

Sir Baffle began to be uncomfortable. He had ac- 
quired a character for tyranny in the public service of 
which he was aware, though he thought that he knew 
well that he had never deserved it. Some official big- 
wig, — perhaps that Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
whom he was so food, - — had on one occasion hinted 
to him that a little softness of usage would be compa- 
tible with the prejudices of the age. Softness was im- 
possible to Sir Raffle; but his temper was sufficiently 
under his control to enable him to encounter the re- 
buke, and to pull himself up from time to time when 
he found himself tempted to speak load and to take 
things with a high hand. He knew that a clerk should 
not be disnuesed for leaving his ofBce, who could show 
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. that his absence had been caused by some matter really 
affecting the interest of his family; and tlmt were he 
to drive Eames to go on this occasion withoitt leaye, 
Eames would be simply called in to state what was 
this matter of moment which had taken him away. 
Probably he had stated that matter of moment in this 
very document which Sir Raffle was holding in his 
hand. But Sir Raffle was not willing to be conquered 
by the document. If it was necessary that he should 
give way, he would much prefer to give way, — out 
of his own good-nature, let us say, — without looking 
at the document at all. **I must, under the circum- 
stances, decline to read this," said he, *^ unless it should 
come before me offlcially," and he handed back the 
paper. 

"I thought it best to let you see it if you pleased," 
said John Eames. Then he turned round as though 
he were going to leave the room; but suddenly he 
turned back again. "I don't like to leave you, Sir 
Raffle, without saying good-by. I do not suppose we 
shall meet again. Of course you must do your duty, 
and I do not wish you to think that I have any per- 
sonal ill-will against you." So saying, he put out his 
hand to Sir Raffle as though to take a final farewell. 
Sir Raffle looked at him in amazement. He was dressed, 
^,^as has been said, in black, and did not look like the 
John Eames of every day to whom Sir Raffle was ac- 
customed. 

'^I don't understand this at all," said Sir Raffle. 

^'I was afraid that it was only too plain," said 
John Eames. 

"And you must go?" 
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"Oh, ;es; — that's certain. I have pledged my- 
self to go." 

"Of course I don't know anything of this matter 
that is so importaut to your family." 

"No; you do not," said Johnny. 

"Can't yon explain it to me, then? so that I may 
hs7B some reason, — if there is any reason." 

Then John told the story of Mj', Crawley, — a 
considerable portion of the story; and in his telling of 
it, I think it probable that he put more weight upon 
the necessity of his mission to Italy than it could have 
fairly been made to bear. In the course of the narra- 
tion Sir BafQe did once contrive to surest iJiat a 
lawyer by going to Florence might do the business at 
any rate as well as John Samoa. But Johnny denied 
this. "No, Sir Raffle, it is impossible; quite impos- 
sible," he said, "If you saw the lawyer who is acting 
in the matter, Mr. Toogood, who is also my uncle, he 
would tell you the same." Sir RafQe had already 
beard something of the story of Mr. Crawley, and was 
now willing to accept the sad tragedy of that case as 
an excuse for his private secretary's somewhat insab- 
ordinate conduct. "Under the circumstances, Eames, 
I suppose you must go; but I think you should have 
told me all about it before." 

"I did not like to trouble you, Sir Raffle, vniix 
private business." 

"It' is always best to tell the whole of a Story," 
said Sir Eafle. Johnny being quite content with the 
upshot of the negotiations accepted this gentle rebuke 
in silence, and withdrew. On the next day he ap- 
peared again at the office in his ordinary costume, and 
Ltdea crossed Sir Raffle's brain that he had been 
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> ' partly "done" by the affectation of a costume. "Ill 

be even with him some day yet," said Sir RaMe to 

himself. 

. "IVe got my leave, boys," said Eames when he 

^ went ont into the room in which his three friends sat 

"No!" said Cradell. 

"But I have," said Johnny. 

"You don't mean that old HufSe Scuffle has given 
it out of his own head?" said Fisher. 

"Indeed he has," said Johnny, "and bade Grod 
bless me into the bargain." 

"And you didn't give him the oysters?" said Fitz- 
Howard. 

"Not a shell," said Johnny. 

"Tm blessed if you don't beat cock-fighting," said 
Cradell, lost in admiration at his friend's adroitness. 

We know how John passed his evening after that 
He went first to see Lily Dale at her uncle's lodgings 
in Sackville Street, from thence he was taken to the 
presence of the charming Madalina in Porchester Ter- 
race, and then wound up tiie night with his friend 
Conway Dalrymple. When he got to his bed he felt 
himself to have been triumphant, but in spite of his 
triumph he was ashamed of himself. Why had he left 
Lily to go to Madalina? As he thought of this he 
quoted to himself against himself Hamlet's often-quoted 
appeal to the two portraits. How could he not despise 
himself in that he could find any pleasure with Mada- 
lina, having a Lily Dale to fill his thoughts? "But she 
is not fair for me," he said to himself, — thinking 
thus to comfort himself But he did not comfort him- 
self 

On the next morning early his uncle, Mr. Toogood, 
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■ Rtulway Sution. "Upon my 
word, Johnny, you're a clever fellow," said ho. "I 
BOver tkouglit that you'd make it all right with Sir 
aafflo." 

"As right as a trivet, uncle. There are Bome people, 
f yon can only ^t to learu the lengtli uf their feet, 
f«n can always tit them with shoew atler wards." 

"You'll go oil direct to Florence, Johnny?" 

"Yes; I think so. From what we have hearii, Mrs. 
Irabin must be either there or at Venice, ami I don't 
lafvpoee I could learn from any one at Paris at which 
.OWA abe is Btaying at this moment." 

"Her address is Florence; — poBta Tsstante, Plor> 
iDce. You will be sure to find ont at any nt th« 
lotals where she is staying, or where she ban been 
■taying." 

"But when I have found her, 1 don't iiu|ipi>M she 
■jm tell me anything," said Johnny. 

"Who can tell? She inay or she may not My 
)elief is that (Jia money ' was her [ircsent allogelber, 
wi not his. It seetns that they don't mix their inonnys. 
le ha« always bad some scruple alroiiL it liecauM of 
iw son by a forraw marria^^, and th«<y nlwayK have 
lifferent accooota st their hankera'. 1 founil that otit 
rbeo I w» at BoKbeeter." 

"But Ctmwtt^ wa» hi* friend." 

Te«, Crawley wa* hi« friead; bnl I doo't know 
bat fif^^povnd nadaa b»w« al««y« hnea mi very fdemi- 
bl with bum. Deaau' iseonM* dn't what tbef wa*, 
rod knov." 

**I ima't kMv sarlling tbtmt tlm," mU J«k»y. 

'rarvBot. Aad ht km moMm^ «t iAi 

Imm Inn. It wmU te Jm* tk« lUiy 
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for her to do, - — to give the money to his Mend. At 
any rate she will tell you whether it was so or not" 

"And then I will go on to Jerusalem, a^ter him." 

"Should you find it necessary. He will probahly 
be on his way back, and she will know where you can 
hit him on the road. You must make him understand 
that it is essential that he should be here some little 
time before the trial. You can understand, Johnny," 
— and as he spoke Mr. Toogood lowered his voice to 
a whisper, though they were walking together on the 
platform of the railway station, and could not possibly 
have been overheard by any one. "You can under- 
stand that it may be necessary to prove that he is not 
exactly compos mentis, and if so it will be essential 
that he should have some influential Mend near him. 
Otherwise that bishop will trample him into dust*' If Mr. 
Toogood could have seen the bishop at this time and have 
read the troubles of the poor man's heart, he would hardly 
have spoken of him as being so terrible a tyrant 

"I understand all that," said Johnny. 

"So that, in fact, I shiQl expect to see you both 
together," said Toogood. 

"I hope the dean is a good fellow." 

"They tell me he is a very good fellow." 

"I never did see much of bishops or deans as yet," 
said Johnny, "and I should feel rather awe-struck 
travelling with one." 

"I should fancy that a dean is very much like 
anybody eke." 

"But the man's hat would cow me." 

"I daresay you'll find him walking about Jerusalem 
with a wide-awake on, and a big stick in his hand, 
probably smoking a cigar. Deans contrive to get out 

4 
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of their armour sometimes, as the knights of old used 
to do. Bishops, I fisincj, find it more difficult Well; 

— good-hy, old fellow. I*m very much ohliged to 
you for going, — I am, indeed. I don't doubt but 
what we shall pull through, somehow." 

Then Mr. Toogood went home to breakfast, and 
from his own house he proceeded to his office. When 
he had been there an hour or two, there came to him 
a messenger from the Income-tax Office, with an offi- 
cial note addressed to himself by Sir Raffie BuffiQ, — 
a note which looked to be officiaL Sir fiaffie Buffle 
presented his compliments to Mr. Toogood, and could 
Mr. Toogood favour Sir R. B. with the present address 
of Mr. John Eames. "Old fox," said Mr. Toogood; 

— "but then such a stupid old fox! As if it was 
likely that I should have peached on Johnny if any- 
thing was wrong." So Mr. Toogood sent his compli- 
ments to Sir Bi^e Buffie, and begged to inform Sir 
R. B. that Mr. John Eames was away on very parti- 
cular family business, whiph would take him in the 
first instance to Florence; — but that from Florence 
he would probably have to go on to Jerusalem without 
the loss of an hour. "Stupid old fool!" said Mr. 
Toogood, as he sent off his reply by the messenger. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Noar the Close. 

I WONDER whether any one will read these pages 
who has never known anything of the bitterness of a 
family quarrel? If so, I shall have a reader very 
fortunate, or else very cold-blooded. It would be 
wrong to say that love produces quarrels; but love 
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does produce those intimate re\alions of whicb qu^ 
rolling is too often one of the consequences, — 
the consequences whicb frequently seem to be 
toial, and sometimea aeem to be unavoidable. Od 
brother rehnkes the othwr, — and what brothers ev 
lived togetber between whom there was no sach i 
baking':' — then some warm word is misnndersto< 
and hotter words -follow and there is a quarrel, Tt 
husband tyrannizes, knowing that it is his duty b 
direct, and the wife disobeys, or only partially obeyi^ 
thinking thi# a little independence will become her, 
and so there is a quarrel. The father, anxious 
for his son's good, looks into that son's future wil 
other eyes than those of his son himself, — ■ and 
there is a quarrel. They come very easily, thesfl 
quarrels, bnt the quittance ironx them is sometime; 
terribly difficult. Much of thought is necessary befor? 
the asgty man can remember that he t«o in part ma,^ 
have been wrong; and any attempt at such thinking i 
almost beyond the power of him who is carelhlly nursin| 
liis wrath, lest it cool! But the nursing of such quM 
relling kills all happiness. The very man who H 
nursing his wrath, lest it cool, — bis wrath againi' 
one whom he loves perhaps the best of all whom it bait 
been given bim to love,- — is himself wretched as long 
as it lasts. His anger poisons every pleasure of hia 
life. He is sullen at his raeak, and cannot understand 
his book as he turns its pages. His work , let it b# 
what it may, is ill done. He is full of his quarrel, 
nnrstng it. He is telling himself bow much be haa 
leved that wicked me, how many have been his saori^ 
fieea for that widced one, and that now that wiokej 
one is repaying him flimply with wickedness! 
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yet the wicked one is at that very moment dearer to 
him than ever. If that wicked oDe could only be for- 
given how swoet would the world he again! And yet 
he nurees his wrath. 

So it was in these days with Archdeacon Grantly. 
He was very angry with his aon. It is hardly too 
much to say that in every moment of his life, whether 
waking or sleeping, he was thinking of tlie injury that 
hia son was doing him. Ho had almost come to forget 
the fact that his anger had first been roused by the 
feeling that his aon waa about to do himself an injury, 
— to cut his own throat Various other considerations 
Lad DOW added themselves to that, and filled not only 
his mind bat his daily conversation with his wife. 
How terrible would be the disgrace to Lord Hartletop, 
how incurable the injury to Gritielda, the marchioness, 
should the brother-in-law of the one, and the brother 
of the other, marry the daughter of a convicted thief! 
"Of himself he would say nothing." So he declared 
constantly, though of himself he did say a great deal. 
"Of himself he would say nothing, though of course 
such a marriage would ruin liitn in the county." "My 
dear," said his wife, "that is nonsense. That really is 
nonsense. I feel sure there is not a single person in 
the county who would think of the marriage in anch a 
light." Then the archdeacon would have quarrelled 
with hie wife too, had she not been t»o wise to admit 
such'a qoarreL Mrs. Grantly waa very wise and knew 
that it took two persons to make a quarrel. He told 
her over and over again that she was in league with 
her son, — that she was encouraging her son to marry 
Grace Crawley. "I believe that in your heart you 
wiHh it," ho once said to her, "No, my dear, I do 
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not wish it. I do not think it a beooming marriagie. 
But if he doea many her, I should wish to receive has 
■wife in my houBB, and certainly should not quarrel 
with him." "I will never receive her," tlie archdeacon 
bad replied; "and as for him, I can only say that in 
Such case I will mate no proviaion for hia family." 
It will be remembered that the archdeacon bad on 
a former occasion instructed his wife to write to tbeir 
son and tell him of hia father's determination. Mrs, 
Grantly had ao manceuvred that a little time had been 
gained, and that those instructions had not been in- 
sisted upon in all their bitterness. Since that time Major 
Grantly had renewed his asaurance that he would marry 
Grace Crawley if Grrace Crawley would accept him, — 
^^ writing on this occasion direct to his father, — and 
^^L had asked his father whether, in such case, he was tO 
^^H look forward to he disinherited. "It is essential that: 
^^P I should know," the major had paid, "because 
^^^ caae I must take immediate measures for leaving 
place." His father had sent him back hia 
writing a few words at the bottom of it "If yon if 
aa you propose above, yon must expect nothing 
me." The worda were written in large round ban 
writing, very hurriedly, and the son when he receiva 
them perfectly understood the mood of his father 
when he wrote them. 

ITien there came tidings, addressed 
t« Mra. Grantly, that Cosby Lodge was to be gi" 
up. Lady-day had come, and the notice, necesaar 
to be given at that period, was so given. "I knol 
this will grieve yon," Major Grantly had said, 
I my father has driven me to it," This, in itself, was' 

^^m canse of great sorrow, both to the archdeacon and 
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l/LrB. Grantly, as there were circnmBtanceB conaected 
with Cosby Lodge which made them think that it was 
a very desirable residence for their aon. "I shall sell 
everything about the place and go abroad at once," he 
said in a subsequent letter. "My present idea ia that 
I shall settle myeelf at Pau, as my income will suffice 
for me to live there, and education for Edith will be 
cheap. At any rate I will not continue in England. 
I could never be happy here in circumstances bo 
altered. Of course I should not have left my profes- 
fiion, unless I had understood from my father that the 
iacome arising from it would not he necessary to me. 
I do not, however, mean to complain, but simply tell 
you that I shall go." There were many letters between 
the mother and son in those days. "I shall stay till 
after the trial," he said. " If she will then go with me, 
well and good ; but whether she will or not, I shall not 
remain here." All this seemed to Mrs- Grantly to be 
peculiarly unfortunate, for, had he not resolved to go, 
things might even yet have righted themselves. From 
what she eould now understand of the character of 
Mias Crawley, whom she did not know personally, she 
thought it probable that Grace, in the event of her 
father being found guilty by the jury, wontd absolutely 
and persistently refuse the offer made to her. She 
would be too good, as Mrs. Grantly put it to herself, 
to bring misery and disgrace into another family. But 
should Mr. Crawley be acquitted, and should the mar- 
riage then take place, the archdeacon himself might 
probably be got to forgive it. In either case there 
would be no necessity for breaking up the house at 
Coaby Lodge. But her dear son Henry, her best 
beloved, was obstinate and stiff-necked, and would take 
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no advice. "He is even worse tlian his ifieither/^ ^a 
said, in hw short-lived anger, to hat oim father, to 
whom alone at this time she could «nh«jrdeii her griefs, 
seeking consolation and encouragement. 

It was her habit to go over to the deaneiy at any 
rate twice a week at this time, and on the occasion of 
one of the visits so made, she expressed very strongly 
her distress at the family quarrel which had come 
among them. The old man took his grandson^s part 
through and through. "I do not at all see why he 
should not marry the young lady if he likes her. As 
for money, there ought to be enough without his 
having to look for a wife with a fortune.^' 

"It is not a question of money, papa." 

"And as to rank," continued Mr. Harding, "Henry 
will not at any rate be going lower than his father did 
when he married you; — not so low indeed, for at 
that time I was only a minor oanon, and Mr. Crawley 
is in possession of a benefice." 

"Papa, all that is nonsense. It is, indeed." 

"Very likely, my dear." 

"It is not because Mr. Crawley it only perpetual 
curate of Hogglestock, that the archdeacon objects to 
the marriage. It has nothing to do with that at all. 
At the present moment he is in disgrace." 

"Under a cloud, my dear. Let us pray that it may 
be only a passing cloud." 

"All l^e world thinks that he was guilty. And 
then he is such a man: — so singular, so unlike any- 
body else I You know, papa, that I don't think very 
much of money, merely as money." 

"I hope not, my dear. Money is worth thinking^ 
of, but it is not worth very much Uiought" 



"But it docH give advantages, and the absence of 
Buch advantages must be very much felt in tbe educa- 
tion of a girl. Von ivonld hardly wiah Henry to 
marry a young woman who, from want of money, had 
not been brought up among ladies. It is not Miss 
Crawley's famlt, but such has been her lot. We cannot 
ignore these deficiencies, papa." 

"Certainly not, my dew," 

"You would not, for instance, wish that Henry 
shaold marry a kitchen-maid." 

"But is Hiss Crawley a kitchen-mMtl, Susanr"' 

"1 don't quite say that," 

"I am told that nhe has been educated infinitely 
better than most of the young ladies in the neighbour^ 
hood," said Mr. Harding. 

"I believe that her father has taught her Greekj 
and I suppose she has learned something of French at 
^at school at Silverbridge." 

"Then the kitchen-maid theory is sufficiently dis- 
posed of," said Mr. Harding, with mild triumph. 

"Ton know what I mean, papa. But the fnct is, 
that it is impossible to deal with men. Tliey will 
never be reasonable. A marriage snch as this would 
be injurious to Henry; bnt it will not bo minous; and 
aa to disinheriting bim for it, that wonid be down- 
right wicked." 

"I think so," said Mr. Harding. 

"But the archdeacon will look at it as though it 
would destroy Henry and Edith altogether, while 
yoa speak uf it as thongb it were the beet thing in 
the world." 

"If the young people love each other, I think it 
wonid be the best thing in the world," said Mr. Harding. 
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"Bat, papa, yon cannot but think that Hs father^s 
wish should go for something," said Mrs. Grantly, who, 
desirous as she was on the one side to support her son, 
could not bear that her husband should, on the other 
side, be declared to be altogether in the wrong. 

"I do not know, my dear," said Mr. Harding; ^'but 
I do think, that if the two young people are fond of 
each other, and if there is anything for them to live 
upon, it cannot be right to keep them apart You 
know, my dear, she is the daughter of a gentleman." 
Mrs. Grantly upon this left her father almost brusquely, 
without speaking another word on the subject*, for, 
though she was opposed to the vehement anger of her 
husband, she could not endure the proposition now 
made by her father. 

Mr. Harding was at this time living all alone in 
the deanery. For some few years the deanery had 
been his home, and as his youngest daughter was the 
dean^s wife, there could be no more comfortable 
resting-place for the evening of his life. During the 
last month or two the days had gone tediously with 
him; for he had had the large house all to himself, 
and he was a man who did not love solitude. | It is 
hard to conceive that the old, whose thoughts have 
been all thought out, should ever love to live alone. \ 
Solitude is surely for the young, who have time before A 
them for the execution of schemes, and who can, there- 
fore, take delight in thinking. JQ[n these days the poor 
old man would wander about the rooms, shambling 
from one chamber to another, and would feel ashamed 
when the servants met him ever on the mov^ He 
would make little apologies for his uneasiness, which 
they would accept graciously, understanding, after a 
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fashion, why it was that he was uneasy. "He ain't 
got nothing to do," said the houBemaid. to the cook, 
"and as for reading, they aay that some of the yonng 
ones can read all day sometimes, and all eight too; 
bnt, hleas you, when you're nigh eighty, reading don't 
go for much." The housemaid was right as to Mr. 
Harding'fl reading. He was not one who had read so 
much in his earlier days as to enable him to make 
reading go far with hiin now that he was near eighty. 
So he wandered ahnnt the room, and sat here for a few 
minutes, and there for a few minutes, and though he did 
not sleep mnch, he made the honrs of the night aa many 
as was possible. Every morning he shambled across from 
the deanery to the cathedral, and affeuSed the morning 
service, sitting in the stall which he had occupied for fifty 
years. The distance was very short, not exceeding, 
indeed, a hundred yards from a side-door in the deanery 
to aoother side-door into the cathedral; hut short oB 
it was there had come to be a question whether he 
should be allowed to go alone. It had been feared 
that he might fall on liis passage and hurt himself; for 
there was a step here, and a step tliere, and the light was 
not very good in the purlieus of the old cathedral. A 
word or two had been said once, and the offer of an 
arm to help him had been made; but he had rejected 
the proffered assistance, — softly, indeed, but still. 
firmly, — and every day he tottered off by himself, 
hardly lifting his feet as he went, and aiding himself 
on Ills journey by a hand upon the wall when ha 
thought that nobody was looking at him. But many 
did see him, and they who knew him, — ladies gener- 
ally of the city, — would offer him a hand. Nobody 
VM milder in his dielikings than Mr. Harding; bat 
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there were ladies in Barchester upon whose arm he 
would always decline to lean, bowing courteously as 
he did so, and saying a word or two of constrained 
civility. There were others whom he would allow to 
accompany him home to the door of the deanery , mth 
whom he delighted to linger and chat if the morning 
^ was warm, and to whom he would tell little stories of 
his own doings in the cathedral services in the old 
days, when Bishop Grantly had ruled in the diocese. 
Never a word did he say against Bishop Proudie, or 
against Bishop Proudie^s wife; but the many words 
which he did say in praise of Bishop Grantly, — who, 
by his showing, was surely one of the best of church- 
men who ever walked through this vale of sorrow, — 
were as eloquent in dispraise of the existing prelate as 
could have been any more clearly-pointed phrases. 
This daily visit to the cathedral, where he would say 
his prayers as he had said them for so many years, 
and listen to the organ, of which he knew all the 
power and every blemish as though he himself had 
made the stops and fixed the pipes, was the chief oc- 
capation of his life. It was a pity that it could not 
have been made to cover a larger portion of the day. 
It was sometimes sad enough to watch him as he 
sat alone. He would have a book near him, and for 
a while would keep it in his hands. It would generally 
be some volume of good old standard theology witi 
which he had been, or supposed himself to have been, 
conversant &om his youth. But the book would soon 
be laid aside, and gradually he would move himself 
away from it, and he would stand about in the room, 
Icfoldng now out of a window from which he would 
£uicy that he could not be seen, or gazing up at some 
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primt which he bad known for years; and tben lie 
would sit down for a while in one chtur, and for a 
while in anofer, while his mind was wandering back i 
into old daysl_thtukiug of old troiible§ and remembering i ' 
hia old joysj And he had a habit, when he was sure | 
that he was not watched, of creeping up to a great 
bla^k wooden case, which always stood in one comer 
of the sittiug-room which be occupied in the deanery. 
Mr. Harding, when he was younger, bad been a per- 
former on the violoncello, and in this caxn there was 
still the insCrament from which he had been wont to 
extract the sounds which he had so dearly loved. Now 
in these latter days be never made any attempt to 
play. 8oon after he had come to the deanery there 
had fallen upon him an illness, and after that he bad 
never again asked for hia bow. They who were around 
him, — his daughter chiefly and her husband, — had 
given the matter mucb thought, arguing with them- 
selves whetlier or no it would be better to invite him 
to resume the task he had so loved; for of all tite 
works of his life this playing on the violoncello had 
been the sweetest to him; bnt even before that illness 
bia hand had greatly failed him, and the dean and 
Mrs. Arabin had agreed that it would he better to let 
the matter pass without a word. He had never asked 
to be allowed to play. He bad expressed no regrets. 
When he himself would propose that his daughter 
sbonld ''give them a little music," — and he would 
make such a proposition on every evening that was 
suitable, — be would never say a word of those former 
performances at which he himself had taken a part. 
~ il it had become known to Mrs. Arabin, through the 
bnts, that he had once dragged the instrument forth 
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trora its case wbeo he had thought the house to 1 
nearly deserted; and a wail of sounds had been hean 
very low, very short-lived, recurring now and agai 
at fitful intervals. He had at those times attempta 
to play, as though with a muffled bow, — so that n» 
should know of his vanity and folly. Then there 1 
been further consultations at the deanery, and it 1 
been again agreed that it would be best to say nothin 
to him of bis music. 

In these latter days of which I am now speaki 
he would never draw the instrument out of its ea 
Indeed he was aware that it was too heavy for him t 
handle without assistance. £ut he woold open th 
prison door, and gaze upon the tiling that he 1 
and he would pass his fingers among the broad string 
and ever and anon he would produce from one i 
them a low, melancholy, almost unearthly sonnd. An 
he would pause, never daring to produce tn 
such notes in succession, — one close upon the othe 
And these last sad moans of the old fiddle were aa 
known through the household. They were the ghi 
F the melody of days long past. He imagined t 
is visits to the bos were unsuspected, — that non 
I knew of the folly of his old fingers which could t 
keep themselves from touching the wires; hut the vol 
of the violoncello had been recognized by the servanl 
and by his daughter, and when that low wail wi 
heard through the house , — ■ like the last dying nol 
of a dirge, — they would all know that Mr. Hardin 
vaa visiting his ancient friend. 

When the dean aud Mrs. Arabin had first talkq 
of going abroad for a. long visit, it had been nnda 
ptood that Mr. Harding shoald pass the period of the 
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I witli his other daughter at Plumstead ; bat 
when the time came he begged of Mrs. Arabin to be 
allowed to Femain in his old rooms. "Of course I shall 
go backwards and forwards," he had said. "There is 
nothing I like i-n much ae a change now and then." 
The result had been that he had gone onc.o to Plum- 
stead during the dean's absence. When he had thus 
remonstrated, begging to be allowed to remain in 
Barchester, Mrs. Arabin had declared her intention of 
giving up her tour. In telling her father of this she 
had not said that her altered purpose had arisen from 
her diaiuelination to leave him alone; — - but he had 
perceived that it was so, and had then consented to 
be taken over to Plumstead. There was nothing, he 
said, which he would like so much as going over to 
Plumstead for four or five months. It had ended in 
his having his own wa^ altogether. The Arahlns had 
gone upon tbeir tour, and he was left in possession 
of the deanery. "I should not like to die out of 
Barchester," he said to himself in excuse to himself 
for his disinclination to sojourn longer under the arch- 
deacon's roof But, in truth, the archdeacon, who 
loved him well aud who, after a fashion, had always 
been good to him, — who had always spoken of the 
connexion which had bound the two families together 
as the great blessing of his life, — was too rough iq 
bis greetings for the old man. Kr. Harding bad ever 
mixed something of fear with his warm affection for 
his elder son-in-law, and now in these closing honrs 
of bis life [he conld not avoid a certain amount of 
sbrinlung from that loud voiced) — a cerbun inaptitude 
to he quite at ease in that commanding presence. The 
dean, his second soU'in-law, had been a modern friend 
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compariiian wit!i tbe arcbdeacon; but the dean t 
mora gentle with him; wid then the dean's wife ha 
ever been the denrest to him of human beinga. It n _ 
be a doubt whether one of the dean'a children was ag 
now almost more dear, and whether ia these days i 
did not have more &ee communication with that litt) 
girl than with any other human being. Her r 
Susan, but he had always called her Posy, bavi^ 
himself invented fin- her that soubriquat. When it hw 
been propneed to him to pHBB the winter and spring ■ 
PJumstead, the suggestion had been raado alluring l, 
a promise that Posy aisti should be taken to Mcft 
Grantly's house- But he, ns we have seen, had i 
mained at the deanery, and Posy had remained wit] 

Posy was now five years oJd, and could talk w% 
and had her own ideas of things. PoBy's eyes, - 
hers, and no others besides her own, - — ■ were allowed 
to see the inhabitant of the l)ig black ease; and i 
that the deanery was go nearly deserted, Posy's £jig«fl 
had touched tbe strings, and had produced an iofantini 
moan. "Grandpa, let roe do it again." TwangI B 
was not, however, in truth, a twang, but a sound af 
of a prolonged dull, almost deadly, hum-m-m-m-m! 
Oa this occasion tbe moau was not entirely iufontiDS, 
- — ■ Posy's fingers having been Hometbing too strong, - 
and the case was cloaed and locked, and grandpapa 
shook bis head. 

"But Mrs. Baxter won't be angry," said Posy. Krlbi 
Baxter was the bouaekeeper in the deanery, and hadi 
Mr. Hardiug under her especial charge. 

"No, my darling; Mrs. Baxter will not be i 
.t we mustn't disturb the house." 
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"No," said Posy, with mnch of important awe in 
her tone; "we mustn't disturb the house; mnst we, 
grcutdpapa?" And so she gave in her adhesion to the 
closing of the case. But Posy could play cat's-cradle, 
and as cat'e-cradle liid not disturb the Louse at all, 
there was a good deal of cat's-cradle played in these 
days. Posy's fiogers were bo soft and pretty, so small 
and deft, that the dear old man delighted in taking 
the strings from them, and in having them taken from 
his own by those tender little digits. 

On the afternoon ailjBr the conversation respecting 
Grace Crawley which is recorded in the early part of 
this chapter, a messenger from Barchester went over 
to Plumstead, and a part of his mission consisted of a 
note from Mrs. Ba:Eter to Mrs. Grantly, beginning, 
"Honoured Madam," and informing Mrs, Grantly, 
among other things, that her "respected papa," as 
Mrs. Baxter called him, was not quite so well as usual; 
not that Mrs. Boster thought there was much the 
matter. Mr. Harding had been to the cathedral service, 
as was usual with Iiim, but had come home leaning 
on a lady's arm, who had thought it well to stay with 
him at the door till it had been opened for bim. After 
that "Miss Posy" had found him asleep, and had been 

-""Hbable, — or if not unable, unwilling, to wake him. 
"Miss Posy" had come down to Mrs. Baxter somewhat 
in a fright, and hence this letter had been written. 

^^N^rs. Baxter thought that there was nothing "to fright" 
1&8. Grantly, and she wasn't snre that ahe should have 
written at all only that Dick was bound to go over to 
Plumstead with the wool', but as Dick was going, Mrs. 
Baxter thonght it proper to send her duty, and to say 
that to her bumble way of thinking perhaps it might 
Iltt last OiroHidi of Barat. II. ift 
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be best that Mr. Harding Ehonldn't go alone to tbe 

cathedral every morning. "If the dear reverend gen- 
tlemaa was to get a tamble. ina'am," said the letter, 
"it would be awkward." Then Mrs, Grantly remem- 
bered that she had left hef father almost withont a 
greeting on the previous day, and ahe resolved that 
she would go over very early on the following morning, 
— so early that ahe would be at the deanery before 
her father should have gone to the cathedral, 

"He ought to have come over here, and not stayed 
there by himaelf," said the archdeacon, when hia wife 
told him of her intention. 

"It is too late to think of that now, my dear; and 
one can understand, I think, that he should not like 
leaving the cathedral aa long as he can attend it. The 
truth is he does not like being out of Barchester." 

"He would be much better here," said the arch- 
deacon. "Of course you can have the carriage and 
go over. We can breakfast at eight; and if yon can ' 
bring him back with you, do. I should tell him that 
he ought to come." Mrs. Grantly made no answer to 
this, knowing very well that ahe could not bring her- 
self to go beyond the gentlest persuasion wili her 
fether, and on tbe nest morning she was at the deanery 
by ten o'clock. Half-past ten waa the hour at which 
the service began. Mrs. Baxter contrived to meet her 
before she saw her father, and begged her not to let it 
be known that any special tidings of Mr. Harding's 
failing strength had been sent from the deanery to 
Plumatead. "And how is my father?" aaked Mrs. 
Grantly. ""Well, then, ma'am," said Baxter, 
sense he'a finely. He took a morsel of early lamb to J 
Wj&f dinner yesterday, and relished it ever so well, 
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iwily he gave Miss Posy the hest part of it. And tben 
lie Bat with Miss Posy quite happy for an hour or bo. 
And then he slept in his choir; and yon know, ma'am, 
we never wakes him. And after that old Skulpit 
toddled up from the hoBpital," — thia was Hirtmi's 
Hospital , of which establiahment, in the city of 
Barehester, Hr. Harding had once been the warden 
and kind maater, as has been told in former chronicles 
of the city, - — ■ "and your papa has aaid, ma'am , you 
know, that he is always to see any of the old men 
when they come up. And Sknipit U sly, and no 
better than he should he, and got money from yoor 
i^her, ma'am, I know. And then he had just a drop 
of tea, and after that I took him his glass of port wine 
with my own hands. And it touched me, ma'am, so 
It did, when he Maid, 'Oh, Mrs. Baxter, how good yom 
are; yon know well what it is I like.' And then he 
went to bed. I listened hard, — not from idle cnr'osity, 
ma'am, as yoa, who know me, will believe, bnt just 
because it's becoming to know what he's about, as 
there might he an accident, you know, ma'am." "Yon 
are very good, Mrs. Baxter, very good." "Thank ye, 
ma'am, for saying ao. And so I listened hard; but be 
didn't go to his music, poor gentleman; and I think 
he had a quiet night. He doesn't sleep much at nights, 
poor gentleman, bnt he's very qniet; leastwise he was 
last night." This was the bulletin which Mrs. Baxter 
gave to Mrs. O-rantly on that morning before Mrs. 
Grantly saw her father. 

She found him preparing himself for his visit to 

the cathedral. Some year or two, — but no more, — 

L.b^foM the date of which we are speaking, he had Bllll 

I some small part in the service; and while be had 
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done so he had of coxu-ae worn hia surplice. Livh 
eo close to the cathedral, — so close that he could ( 
most walk out of the house ioto the transept, — he ii 
kept bis surplice in his own room, and had gone dow 
in his vestment. It had heen a bitter day to hi 
when he had first found liimaelf conatrsined to ahaadq 
the white garment which he loved. He Lad enconntere 
some failure in the performance of the slight cleric 
task allotted Uj him, and the dean had tenderly advise 
him to desist. He did not utter one word of remoi 
Bb'ance. "It will perhaps be belter," the dean '. 
Baid. "Tes, — - it will be better," Mr. Harding I 
replied. "Few have had accorded to them the hig 
privilege of serving their Master in His house for i 
many years, — though few more humbly, or with low 
gifts." But on the following morning, and for uearl 
a week afterwards, he had been unable to fac 
minor canon and the vergers, and the old women wh 
knew him so well, in his ordinary black garments. J 
last he went down with the dean, and occupied a sta 
dose to the dean's seat, — fax away from that in whii 
he had sat for so many years, — and in this seat 1 
had said his prayers ever since that day. And nc 
his surplices were washed and ironed and folded t 
put away; but there were moments in which he woi 
stealthily visit them, as he also stealthily visited his frien 
in the black wooden case. This was very melancholy, ( 
the sadness of it was felt by all those who lived wit 
him; but he never alluded himself to any of those bereave 
ments which age brought upon him. Whatever might h 
his regrets, lie kept them ever within his own breast. 
Posy was with him when Mrs. Grautly went i 
into his room, holding for him his hat and stick whil 
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lie iraa engaged ia brashing a Bnspiciun. of dnst &om 
tiis black gaiters. "Grandpapa, here is aunt Suaan," 
said Posy. Tlie old man looked up with aomething, 
— with some slightest sign of that habitual fear which 
was always aroused within his bosom by Tisitationa 
from Plumstead. Had Mrs. Arabin thoroughly under- 
stood the difference in her father's feeling toward her- 
self and toward her sister, I thiuk she would hardly 
Lave gone forth upon any tour while he remained with 
her in the deanery. It is very hard sometimea to know 
how intensely we ateloTed, and of whatvalneonr presence 
i« to those who love us! Mrs. Grantly saw the look,- — 
did not analyse it, did not quite understand it, — but 
felt, as she had so often felt before, that it was not alto- 
gether laden with welcome. But all this had nothing 
to do with the duty on which she had come; nor did 
it, in the slightest degree, militate against her own af- 
fection. "Papa," she said, kissing him, "you are snr- 
prised to see me so early?" 

"Well, my dear, yes; — but very glad all the 
same. I hope everybody ts well at Plunistead?" 

"Everybody, thank you, papa." 

"That is well. Posy and I are getting ready for 
church. Are we not, Posy?" 

"Grandpapa is getting ready. Mrs. Baxter won't 
let me go." 

"No, my dear, no; — not yet. Posy. When Posy 
is a great girl ahe can go to cathedral every day. 
Only then, perhaps, Posy won't want to go." 

" 1 thought thai, perhaps, papa, you would sit with 
me a little while this morning, instead of going to 

Bling prayers." 
iCertainly, my dear, — certainly. Only I do not 
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like not going; — for wlio can aay how often I 
be able to go again? ITiere is bo little left, Susan, ^i 
80 very little left." 
, After that she had not the heart to aak him to stay, 
and therefore she went with him. As they passed 
dovm the stuirs and out of the doors ebe was astonished 
to find how weak were his footsteps, — j how powerless 
he waa against the slightest misadventure^ On this 
very day Le would have tripped at the upward step at 
the cathedral door had she not been with bim. "Oh, 
papa," she said, "indeed, indeed, yon ebonld not com« 
here alone." Then he apologized for his little stumble 
with many words and much shame, assuring her that 
anybody might trip on an occasion. It was purely an 
accident; and though it was a comfort to him to have- 
had her arm, be waa sure that he should have recovered- 
himself even bad he been alone. He always, he said,. 
kept quite close to the wall, so that there might 
mistake, — no possibility of «n accident. All this he 
said volubly, bnt with confused words, in the covered 
stone passage leading into the transept. And, as be 
thus spoke, Mrs, Grautly made up her mind that her 
father should never again go to the cathedial alone. 
He never did go again to the cathedral, — - alone. 

When they returned to the deanery, Mr. Harding 
was fluttered, weary, and unwell. When his daughter | 
left him for a few minut«s he told Mrs. Baxter, in con- 
fidence, the story of his accident, and his great grief; 
that his daughter shonld have seen it. " Laws amercy, 
it was a blessing she was with you," said Mrs. Baxter; "it 
was, indeed, Mr. Harding." Then Mr. Harding had beea,{ 
angry, and spoke almost crossly to Mrs. Baxter ; bnt, befor 
the left the room, he found an opportunity of begginj 
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pardon, — not in a 8«t speech to that effect, hnt 
by a little word of gentle kiadnesa, which she had 
understood perfectly. "Papa," said Mrs. Grantly to 
him as Boon as she had succeeded in getting bothPoay 
and Mrs. Baxter out of the room, — against the doing 
of which, Mr. Harding had manosuvred with all his 
little impotent skill, — "Papa, you must promise me 
that you will not go to the cathedral again alone, till 
Eleanor comes home." When he heard the sentence 
he looked at her with blank misery in his eyea. He 
made no attempt at remonstrance. He begged for no 
respite. The word had gone forth, and he kuew that 
it must be obeyed. Though he would have iijdden the 
signs of his weakness had he been able, he would not 
condescend to plead that he. was strong, "If yon 
think it wrong, my dear, I will not go alone," he said. 
"Papa, I do; indeed, I do. Dear papa, I would not 
hurt you by saying it if I did not know that I am 
right." He was sitting with hia hand upon the table, 
and, as she spoke to him, she put her hand upon his, 
caressing it. "My dear," he said, "you are always 
right." 

She then left him again for awhile, baring some 
hasinetiR out in the city, and he was alone in hia room 
for an hour. What waa there left to him now in the 
world'r' Old as he waa, and in some things ahnoat 
childish, nevertheless, he thought of this keenly, and 
some half-realised remembrance of "tbe lean and 
slippered panUloou" flitted across his mind, causing 
Mm a pang. What was there left to him now in the 
world? Posy and cat's-cradlel Then, in the midst of 

regrets, as he sat with hia back bent in his old 
ibair, with one arm over the shoulder of the chair. 
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and the other hanging loose bj hia aide, on a sndden 
there came across his face a smile as sweet &a ever 
brightened the face of man or woman. He had been 
able to tell himself that be bad no ground for com- 
plaint, — great ground rather for rejoicing and grad- J 
tude. Had not the world and all in it been good to 1 
ye^tici; had he not chiJdren who loved him, who had^ 
^ done him bononr, who had been to bim aliru^B Rn 
crown of gloiy, never a mnrk for reproach; had not hiafl 
lines fallen to him in very pleasant places; was it qmJ 
^^^ his happy fate to go and leave it all amidst the goo^| 
^^^ words and kind loving cares of devoted friends? Whoi^l 
^^^1 latter days bad ever been more blessed than bis? -^Jl^l 

^^H for the future ? It was as he thought of tuH 

^^^K that that smile came across his face, — as though ^| 
^^^B were already the face of an aogel. And then UH 
^^H mnttered to himRclf a word or two. "Lord, now lett«ijH 
^^B^ Thou Thy servant depart in peace. Lord, now lettA|^| 
I -f Thou Thy servant depart iu peace." '^ ^M 

When Mrs. Grantly returned she found him d^| 

» jocund spirits. And yet she perceived that he was nH 
weak that when he left his chair be could hai'ely (n^| 
across tbe room without assistance. Mrs. Baxter, indeed^f 
had not sent to her too soon, and it was well that ^H^M 
prohibition bad come iu time to prevent some terrib^H 
accident. "Papa," she said, "I think you bad bett^B 
go with me to Plumstead, The carriage is here, and ^| 
ean take you home so comfortably." But he wooI^H 
not allow himself to be taken on this occasion to Plui^H 
-Gtead, He smiled and thanked ber, and put bis hani^| 
into hers, and repeated his promise that he would ud^l 
^^^ leave the house on any occasion without nssistamj^H 
^^^ and declared himself specially thankful to her for con^H 
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I ing to lilm on that special morning; - — but he woald 
not be taken to PlurasteaJ. "When the summer 
comes," he said, "then, if yon will have mc for a few 

He meant no deceit, and yet he had told hitnaelf 
within the last hour that he should never see another 
tjummer. He could not tell even his daugblar that 
after Bach a life as this, ailer more than fifty years 
spent in die miniatrationB of hia darling cathedral, it 
specially behoved him to die, — aa he had lived, ■— 
at Barchester. He could not say tbia to his eldeat 
daughter; but had hia Eleanor beeu at home, be could 
have said it to her. He thought be might yet live to 
see hia Eleanor once again. If thia could be given to 
hJTTi he would ask for nothing more. 

On the afternoon of the next day, Mra. Baxter 
wrote another letter, in which ehe told Mrs. Grantly 
that her father had declared, at bis nanal hour of riaing 
that morning, that as be was not going to the cathedral 
lie would, be thought, lie in bed a little longer. And 
then be had lain in bed the whole day. "And, perhaps, 
honoured madam, looking at all things, it'a best as be 
should," said Mrs. Baxter. 
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^^^^T waa now known throughout Barchester that a 
Commission was to be bold by the bishop's orders, at 
which inquiry would be made, — that js, ecclesiastical 
inquiry, — as to the guilt imputed to Mr. Crawley m 
» matter of Mr. Soames's cheque. Sundry nimoura 
El^ne abroad as to quarrels which had taken place 
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the gubject among cert^n clergymen liigli in offioe^ 
btit these were simply rumours, and DOtluog wae in 
truth known. TLere was no more discreet clergyman 

all the diocese than Dr. TenipeBt, and not a word 
had escaped from him as to the stormy nature of t 
meeting in the bishop's palace, at which he had i 
tended with the bishop, — nnd at which Mrs. ProudJ 
had attended also. When it is said that the fact of tj 
coming commission was known to all Barsetshire, alln- 
BJon is of course made to that portion of the inhabitants 
of Barsetebire to which clerical matters were dear; — 
and aa ench matters were specially dear to the i 
habitants of the parish of Framley, the cc 
discussed very eagerly in that parish, and was special 
diacuased by the Dowager Lady Lufton. 

And there was a double interest attached to t 
comiaission in the parish of Framley by the fact I 
Mr. Robarts, the vicar, had been invited by Dr. Temped 
to be one of the clergymen who were to assist ii 
ing the inquiry. "I also propose to ask Mr. Oriel ■ 
Greshamsbury to join ns," said Dr. Te 
bishop wishes to appoint the other two, and has already 
named Mr. Thumbis and Mr. Quiverful, who are hotii 
residents in the city. Perhaps bis lordship may be 
right in thinking it better that the matter should not 
be left altogether in the hands of clergymen who hold 
livings in the diocese. You are no doubt aware that 
neither Mr. Thnmble nor Mr. Quiverful do hold any 
benefice." Mr. Robarts felt, -j- as everybody else did 
feel who knew anything of the matter, — that Bishop 
Proudie was singularly ignorant in his knowledge of 
men, and that be showed his ignorance on this speciid 
occaeioQ. "If he intended to name two such t 
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i at any rate have named three," aalA Dr. Thome. 
"Mr. Thumble and Mr. Qniverful will aimply be out- 
voted on the first day, and after tliat will give in their 
adhesion to the majority." "Mr. Thumble, indeed!" 
Liady Luf^n had said, with much scorn in her voice. 
To her thinking, it waa absurd in tlie highest degree 
that such men aa Dr. Tempest and her Mr. Robarts 
ehoold be asked to meet Mr. Thumble and Kr. Quiver- 
ful on a matter of ecclesiastical business. Outvotedl 
Of course they would be outvoted. Of course they 
would be so paralyzed by fear at finding themselves in 
the presence of real gentlemeD, that they would hardly 
be able to vote at all. Old Lady Luftou did not in 
fact otter words so harsh as these; but thoughts as harsh 
passed through her mind. Tlie reader therefore will 
understand that much interest was felt on the subject 
at Framley Court, where Lady Lufton lived with her 
Bon and her daughter-in-law. 

"They tell me," said Lady Lufton, "that both the 
archdeacon and Dr. Tempest think it right that a com- 
mission should be held. If so, I have no doubt that it 
is right." 

"Mark says that the bishop could hardly do any- 
thing else," rejoined Mrs. Robarts. 

"I daresay not, my dear. I suppose the bishop has 
somebody near him to tell him what he may do, and 
what be may not do. It would be terrible to think of, 
if it were not so. Bat yet, when I hear that he haa 
named such men as Mr. Thumble and Mr. Quiverful, 
1 cannot but feel that the whole diocese is disgraced." 

"Oh, Lady Lufton, that ia such a strong word," 
eaid UrP. Kobarte. 
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^^It may be strong, but it is not the less true,'' said 
Lady Lufton. 

And firom talking on the subject of the Crawleys, 
Lady Lufton soon advanced, first to a desire for some 
action, and then to acting. "I think, my dear, I will 
go over and see Mrs. Crawley," said Lady Lufton the 
elder to Lady Luffcon the younger. Lady Lufton the 
younger had nothing to urge against this; but she did 
not offer to accompany the elder lady. I attempted to 
explain in the early part of this story that there still 
existed a certain understanding between Mrs. Crawley 
and Lord Lufton^s wife, and that kindnesses occasionally 
passed from Framley Court to Hogglestock Parsonage; 
but on this occasion young Lady Lufton, — the Lucy 
Bobarts who had once passed certain days of her life 
with the Crawleys at Hogglestock, — did not choose 
to accompany her mother-in-law; and therefore Mrs, 
Bobarts was invited to do so. "I think it may com- 
fort her to know that she has our sympathy," the elder 
woman said to the younger as they made their journey 
together. 

When the carriage stopped before the little wicket- 
gate, from whence a path led through a ragged garden 
from the road to Mr. Crawley's house. Lady Lufton 
hardly knew how to proceed. The servant came to 
the door of the carriage, and asked for her orders. 
"H — m — m, ha, yes; I think FU send in my card; — 
and say that I hope Mrs. Crawley will be able to see 
me. Won't that be best; eh, Fanny?" Fanny, other- 
wise Mrs. Bobarts, said that she thought that would be 
best; and the card and message were carried in. 

'*It was happily the case that Mr. Crawley was not 
at home. Mr. Crawley was away at Hoggle End, 
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reading to the brickmakera, or turning tlie mangles of 
their wives, or teaching them theology, or politicB, or 
history, after his ikshioii. In these days he spent, 
perhaps, the happiest hoorB of hia life down at Hoggle 
End. I say that hia absence whs a happy chance, be- 
canse, had he been at home, he would certainly have 
said Bometbing, or done something, to offend Lady 
Lufton. He would either have refused to see her, or 
when seeing her he would have bade her hold her 
peace and not interfere with matters which did not 
concern her, or, — - more probable stilt, — he would 
have sat still and sullen, and have spoken not at alL 
But he was away, and Mrs. Crawley sent out word by 
iho servant that she would be moat prond to see her 
ladyship, if her ladyship would be pleased to alight. 
Her ladyship did alight, and walked into the parsonage, 
followed by Mrs. Robarte. 

Grace was with her mother. Indeed Jane had been 
there also when the message was brooght in, but she 
fled into back regions, overcome by shame as to ber 
frock. Grace, I think, would have fled too, had she 
not been bound in honour to support her mother. Lady 
Lufton, as she entered, was very gracious, struggling 
with all the power of her womanhood so to carry her- 
self that there should he no outwardly visible sign of 
her rank or her wealth, — hut not altogether suoceed- 
jng. }Sts. Robarts, on her first entrance, said only a 
word or two of greeting to Mrs. Crawley, and kissed 
Grace, whom she had known intimately in early years. 
"Lady Lufton," said Mrs. Crawley, "I am afraid this 
ia a very poor place for you to come to; but you have 
known that of old, and therefore I need hardly apolo- 
gize." 
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''Sometimes I like poor places best,^ said Lady 
Lofton. Then there was a pause, after which Lady . 
Lofton addressed herself to Grace^ seeking some subject I 
for immediate conversation. '^Too have been down at 
Allington, my dear, have yon not?** Ghrace, in a 
whisper, said that she had. "Staying with the Dales, 
I believe? I know the Dales well by name^ and I 
have always heard that they are charming people.** I 

"I like them very much,** said Grace. And then 
there was another pause. 

"I hope your husband is pretty well, Mrs. Crawley?" 
said Lady Lofton. 

"He is pretty well, — not quite strong. I daresay 
you know, Lady Lofton^ that he has things to vex j 
him?" Mrs. Crawley felt that it was the need of the 
moment that the only possible sobject of conversation 
in that hoose should be introduced; and therefore she 
brought it in at once, not loving the subject, but being 
strongly conscious of the necessity. Lady Luft;on 
meant to be good-natured, and therefore Mrs. Crawley 
would do all in her power to make Lady Lufton*s 
mission easy to her. 

"Indeed yes," said her ladyship; "we do know 
that" 

"We feel so much for you and Mr. Crawley," said 
Mrs. Robarts; "and are so sure that your sufferings are 
unmerited." This was not discreet on the part of Mrs. 
Kobarts, as she was the wife of one of the clergymen 
who had been selected to form the commission of in- 
quiry; and so Lady Lufton told her on their way 
home. 

"You are very kind," said Mrs. Crawley. "We 
must only bear it with such fortitude as God will give 
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■M. We are told that He tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb." 

"And so He doea, my dear," said the old lady, 
very solemnly. "So He doee. Snrely you have felt 
that it is flo?" 

''I strangle not to complain," eaid Mrs. Oravley. 

"I know that you struggle bravely. I hear of you, 
and I admire yon for it, and I love you." It was still 
the old lady who wae speaking, and now she had at 
last heen roused out of her difficulty as to words, and 
tad risen from her chair, and was standing before Mrs. 
Oawley. "It is because you do not complun, because 
yo» are so great and bo good, because your character 
is ao high, and yonr spirit bo £rm, that I could not 
re«Bt the temptation of coming to you. Mre. Crawley, 
if yoQ wilt let me he your friend , I shall be proud of 
yonr friendship." 

"Your ladyship is too good," said Mrs. Crawley. 

"Do not talk to me after that fashion," said Lady 
Lofton. "If you do I shall be disappointed, and feel 
myself thrown hack. You know what I mean." She 
paused for an answer-, hut Mrs. Crawley had no answer 
to make. She simply shook her head, not knowing 
why she did so. But we may know. We can under- 
stand that she had felt that the friendship ofTered to 
her by Lady Lufton was an impossibility. She had 
decided within her own breast that it was so, though 
she did not know that she had come to such decision. 
"I wish you to take me at my word, Mrs, Crawley," 
continued Lady Lnfton. "What can we do for yon? 
If a know that you are distressed." 

*'Ye8, — we are distressed." 
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^And we know how cmel ciieiuiistaiiceB hare been 
to yon. Will yon not forgive me for being plain?" 

''I have nothing to forgive," said Mrs. Cowley. 

''Lady Lnfton means/' said Mrs. Bobaarts, ^'that in 
asking you to talk openly to her of yonr affairs, she 

wishes yon to remember that I think you know 

what we mean," said Mrs. Bobarts, knowing very well 
herself what she did mean, but not knowing at all how 
to express herself. 

"Lady Lnfiton is very kind," said Mrs. Crawley, 
"and so are you, Mrs. Bobarts. I know how good yea 
both are, and for how much it behoves me to be grate- 
ful." These words were very cold, and the voice in 
which they were spoken was very cold. They made 
Lady Lufton feel that it was beyond her power to pro- 
ceed with the work of her mission in its intended spirit 
It is ever so much easier to proffer kindness graciously 
than to receive it with grace. Lady Lufton had in- 
tended to say, "Let us be women together; — women 
bound by humanity, and not separated by rank, and 
let us open our hearts freely. Let us see how we may 
be of comfort to each other." And could she have 
succeeded in this, she would have spread out her little 
plans of succour with so loving a hand that she would 
have conquered the woman before her. But the suffer- 
ing spirit cannot descend from its dignity of reticence. 
It has a nobility of its own, made sacred by many tears, 
by the flowing of streams of blood from unseen wounds, 
which cannot descend from its daYs to receive pity and 
kindness. A consciousness of undeserved woe produces 
a grandeur of its own, with which the high-souled sufferer 
will not easily part. Baskets full of eggs, pounds of 
eleemosynary butter, quarters of given pork, even 
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eecond-hand clothing from tho wardrobe of aome richer 
aiater, — even money, nnsophisticated money, she 
could accept She had learned to know that it was » 
portion of bor allotted misery to take anch things, — 
for the sake of her children and her husband, — and 
to be thankful for them. She did take them, and was 
thankfiil-, and in the taking she submitted herself to 
the rod of cruel circumstances; but she could not even 
yet bring herself to accept spoken pity from a stranger 
and to kiss the speaker. 

"Can we not do something to help you?" said Mrs. 
Bobarts. She would not have spoken but that she pei^ 
ceived that Lady Lufton had completed her appeal, 
and that Mrs. Crawley did not seem prepared to an- 
swer it. 

"You have done much to help as," said Mra, 
Crawley. "The things you have sent to us have been 
Tery serviceable." 

"But we mean Bomething more than that," said 
Lady Lufton. 

"I do not know what there is more," said MrB. 
Crawley. "A bit to eat and something to wear; — 
that seems to be all that we have to care for now." 

"Bnt we were afraid that this coming i.rial must 
cause yon so much anxiety." 

"Of course it canses anxiety; - — but what can we 
doP It must be so. It cannot be put ofF, or avoided. 
We have made up our minds to it now, and almost 
wish that it would come quicker. If it were once over 
I think that he would bo better, whatever the result 
might be," 

Then there wan another lull in the couverBfttion, 
and Lady Lufton began to be afraid that her visit 

nt La»l ClKimitU a/ Barui. U. !^0 
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would be a failure. She thought that perhaps she might 
get on better if Grace were not in the room, and she 
turned over in her mind various schemes for sending 
her away. And perhaps her task would be easier if Mrs. 
Kobarts also could be banished for a time. "Fanny, 
my dear," she said at last, boldly, "I know you have 
a little plan to arrange with Miss Crawley. Perhaps 
you will be more likely to be successful if you can 
take a turn with her alone." There was not much 
subtlety in her ladyship's scheme; but it answered the 
proposed purpose, and the two elder ladies were soon 
left face to face, so that GLady Lufton had a fair pre- 
text for making another attempt. "Dear Mrs. Crawley," 
she said, "I do so long to say a word to you, but I 
fear that I may be thought to interfere." 

"Oh, no. Lady Lufton; I have no feeling of that 
kind." 

"I have asked your daughter and Mrs. Eobarts to 
go out because I can speak more easily to you alone. 
I wish I could teach you to trust me." 

"I do trust you." 

"As a friend, I mean; — as a real friend. If it 
should be the case, Mrs. Crawley, that a jury should 
give a verdict against your husband, — what will you 
do then? Perhaps I ought not to suppose that it is 
possible." 

"Of course we know that is possible," said Mrs. 
Crawley, Her voice was stem, and there was in it a 
tone almost of offence. As she spoke she did not look 
at her visitor, but sat with her face averted and her 
arms akimbo on the table. 

"Yes; — it is possible," said Lady Lufton. "I 
suppose there is not one in the county who does not 
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But it is right to be 
In Bnch case have von 



trnly wish that it ma^ not b 
prepared for all altematjvea. 
tbooght what you will do?" 

"I do not know what they would do to him," 
said she. 

"I suppose that for some time he would be — -" 

"Put in prison," said Mrs. Crawley, speakiug very 
quickly, bringing out the words with a sharp eagcmesB 
that was quite unusual to her. "They will eend him 
to gaol. la it not so, Lady Lufton?" 

"I suppose it would be so; not for long I should 
hope; but I presume that sueb would be the sentence 
for Home short period." 

"And I might not go with him?" 

"No; that would he impossible." 

"And the bouse, and the living; would they let 
him have them again when he came out?" 

"Ah; that I cannot say. That will depend much, 
probably, on what these clergymen will report. I hope 
he will not put himself in opposition to them." 

"I do not know. I cannot eay. It is probable 
that he may do so. It is not easy for a man eo injured 
as he has been , and one at the same time so great in 
intelligence, to submit himself gently to snch inquiriea. 
When ill is being done to himself or others he is very 
prone to oppose it." 

"But these gentlemen do not wish to do him ill, 
Mra, Crawley." 

"I cannot say. I do not know. When I think of 
it I see tbat there ia nothing but ruin on every side, 
What is the use of talking of it? Do not be angry, 
' S Lnftou, if I say that it is of no use." 

'But 1 desii'e to be of use, — of reiil use. If it 
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should be tlie case, Mrs. Crawley, tliat your husband 
should be — detained at Barchester — ^" 
"You mean imprisoned, Lady Lufton." 
"Yes, I mean imprisoned. If it should be so, then 
do you bring yourself and your children, — all of 
them, — over to JBVamley, and I will find a home for 
you while he is lost to you." 

"Oh, Lady Lufton; I could not do that'* 
"Yes, you can. You have not heard me yet. It 
would not be a comfort to you in such a home as that 
to sit at table with people who are partly strangers to 
you. But there is a cottage nearly adjoining to the 
house, which you shall have all to yourself. The bai- 
liff lived in it once, and others have lived in it who 
belong to the place; but it is empty now and it shall 
be made comfortable." The tears were now nmning 
down Mrs. Crawley^s face, so that she could not answer 
a word. "Of course it is my son's property, and not 
mine, but he has commissioned me to say that it is 
most heartily at your service. He begs that in such case 
you will occupy it And I beg the same. And your old 
friend Lucy has desired me also to ask you in her name." 
"Lady Lufton, I could not do that," said Mrs. 
Crawley through her tears. 

"You must think better of it, my dear. I do not 
scruple to advise you, because I am older than you, 
and have experience of the world." This, I think, 
taken in the ordinary sense of the words, was a boast 
on the part of Lady Lufton, for which but little true 
pretence existed. Lady Lufton's experience of the 
world at large was not perhaps extensive. Nevertheless 
she knew what one woman might offer to another, and 
what one woman might receive from another. *^You 
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would be better over with me, my dear, tban you 
could be elsewhere. Tou will not miaunderBtand tne 
if I Bay that, under Bath circamstanceB, it wonid do 
year buisband good that you and yoor children Bhould 
be under our protection during his period of temporary 
seelusion. We stand well in the county. Perhaps I 
ought not to say bo, hut I do not know how otherwise 
to explain myself; and when it is known, by the 
bishop and others, that yon have come to ua during 
that sad time, it will be understood that we think well 
of Mr. Crawley, in spite of anything that a jury may 
say of him. Do you see that, my dear? And we do 
think well of him. I have known of your hoeband for 
many years, though I have not personally had the 
pleasure of much acquaintance with him. Be was over 
at Framley once at my request, and I had g:reat occa- 
sion then to respect him. I do respect him-, and I 
slkall feel grateful to htm if Le will allow you to pat 
yourself and your thildren under my wing, a» being 
an old woman, should this misfortune fall upon him. 
We hope that it will not fall upon him; but it is al- 
ways well to be provided for the worst," 

In this way Lady Luiton at last made her speech 
and opened out the proposal with which she had come 
laden to Hogglestock. While she was speaking Mrs. 
Crawley's shoulder was still turned to her; but the 
speaker could see that the quick tears were ponring 
tbemBetres down the cheeks of the womao whom ^fi 
addressed. There was a downright honeBty of thorongh- 
^ing well-wishing charity about the proposition which 
overcame Mrs. Crawley altogether. She did not feel for a 
moment that it wonId be possible for her to go t« Framley 
in Boeh circvmatances aa those which had been snggMted. 
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As she thought of it all at the present moment, it 
seemed to her that her only appropriate home during 
the terrible period which was coming upon her, would 
be under the walls of the prison in which her husband 
would be incarcerated. But she fully appreciated the 
kindness which had suggested a measure, which, if 
carried into execution, would make the outside world 
feel that her husband was respected in the county, de- 
spite the degradation to which he was subjected. She 
felt all this, but her heart was too full to speak. 

"Say that it shall be so, my dear," continued Lady 
Lufton. "Just give me one nod of assent, and the 
cottage shall be ready for you should it so chance that 
you should require it." 

But Mrs. Crawley did not give the nod of assent 
With her face still averted, while the tears were still 
running down her cheeks, she muttered but a word or 
two. "I could not do that. Lady Lufton; I could not 
do that." 

"You know at any rate what my wishes are, and 
as you become calmer you will think of it There is 
quite time enough, and I am speaking of an alternative 
which may never happen. My dear friend Mrs. Robarts, 
who is now with your daughter, wishes Miss Crawley 
to go over to Framley Parsonage while this inquiry 
among the clergymen is going on. They all say it is 
the most ridiculous thing in all the world, — this 
inquiry. But the bishop you know is so silly I We 
all think that if Miss Crawley would go for a week or 
so to Framley Parsonage, that it will show how happy 
we all are to receive her. It should be while Mr. 
Robarts- is employed in his part of the work. What 
do you say, Mrs. Crawley? We at Framley are all 
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■ly of opinion that it will be beat that it should be 
known that the people in the county uphold your hus- 
band. Miss Crawley would be back, you know, be- 
fore the trial comes on. 1 hope you will let her come, 
Mrs. Crawley?" 

But even to this proposition Mrs. Crawley could 
give no assent, though she expressed no direct diaaent 
Aa regarded her own feelings, she would much liave 
preferred to have been left to live through her misery 
alone; but she could not but appreciate the kindness 
which endeavoured to throw over her and hers in their 
troable the ajgia of first-rate county respectability. She 
wafi saved from the necessity of giving a direct answer 
to this Buggeation by the return of Mrs. Eoharts and 
Grace herself. The door was opened slowly, and they 
crept into the room as though they were aware that 
their presence would be hardly welcomed. 

"Is the carrittge there, Fanny?" said Iiady Lnfton. 
"It is almost time for us to think of retarning home." 

Mtu. Kobarts said that the carriage was standing 
■within twenty yards of the door. 

"Then I tlnnk we will make a start," Baid Lady 
Xiufton. "Have yon succeeded in persuading Mies 
Crawley to come over to Framley ia April?" 

Mrs. liobarts made no answer to this, but looked 
at Grace; and Grace looked down npon the ground. 

"I have spoken to Mrs. Crawley," said LadyLufton, 
"and they will think of it." Then the two ladies took 
their leave, and walked out to their carriage. 

"What does she sny about your plan?" Mrs. Kobarts 
naked. 

"She ia too broken-hearted to say anything," Lady 
Lnfton answered. "Should it happen that he is con- 
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victed, we mnst come over and take her. She will 
have no power then to resist ns in anything.** 

CHAPTER XXL 

Mrs. Dobbs Bronghton piles her Fagots. 

The picture still progressed np in Mrs. Dohbs 
Broughton's room, and the secret was still kept, or 
supposed to he kept. Miss Van Siever was, it any 
rate, certain that her mother had heard nothing of it, 
and Mrs. Broughton reported firom day to daj that 
her husband had not as yet interfered. NeverUieless, 
there was in these days a great gloom upon the Dobbs 
Broughton household, so much so that Conway Dal- 
rymple had more than once suggested to Mrs. Broughton 
that the work should be discontinued. But the mistress 
of the house would not consent to this. In answer to 
these offers, she was wont to declare in somewhat 
mysterious language, that any misery coming npon 
herself was matter of moment to nobody, hardly even 
to herself, as she was quite prepared to encounter moral 
and social death without delay, if not an absolute phy- 
sical demise; as to which latter alternative, she seemed 
to think that even that might not be so far distant as 
some people chose to believe. What was the cause ot 
the gloom over the house neither Conway Dalrymple 
nor Miss Van Siever understood, and to speak the 
truth Mrs. Broughton did not quite understand the 
cause herself. She knew well enough, no doubt, that 
her husband came home always sullen, and sometimes 
tipsy* and that things were not going well in the City 
She had never understood much about the City, being 
satisfied wilh «a assurance that had come to her in 
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early days from her &ieiid§, that there was a mine of 
wealth in Hook Court, from whence would always 
come for her uoe, honse and furniture, a carriage and 
horaee, dresBOs and jewels, which Iatt«r, if not quite 
real, should be manufactnred of the best sham sub- 
Btitute known. Soon after her brilliant marriage with 
Mr. Dobhs Broughton, she had diacovered that Uie car- 
riage and horses, and the eham jewelB, did not lift her 
BO completely into a terrestrial paradise as she had 
taught herself to expect that they would do, Her 
brilliant drawing-room, with DobhB Broughton for a 
uompanion, was not an elysium. fint though ahe had 
found out early in her married life that something was 
still wanting to her, ahe bad by no means confessed to 
herself that the carnage and horses and sham jewels 
were had, and it caji hardly be said that ahe had re- 
pented. She had endeavoured to patch up matters 
with a little romance, and then had fallen upon Con- 
way Dalrymple, — meaning no harm. Indeed, love 
with her, as it never could have meant much good, 
was not likely to mean much barm. That somebody 
should pretend to love her, to which pretence she 
might reply by a pretence of friendship, — this was 
the little excitement which she craved, and by which 
she had once flattered herself that something of an 
elysium might yet be created for her. Mr. Dobba 
Broughton had unreasonably expressed a dislike to 
this innocent amusement, — very unreasonably, know- 
ing, as he ought to have known, that he himself did 
BO very little towards providing the necessary elysium 
by any ijualities of his own. For a few weeks this 
Terence from her husband had enhanced the amuse- 
giving an additional excitement to the game. 
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Slie felt herself to be a woman misunderstood and ill- 
used; and to some women there is nothing so charming 
as a little mild ill-usage, which does not interfere with 
their creature comforts, with their clothes, or their 
carriage, or their sham jewels; but suffices to afford 
them the indulgence of a grievance. Of late, however, 
Mr. Dobbs Broughton had become a little too rough in 
his language, and things had gone uncomfortably. She 
suspected that Conway Dalrymple was not the only- 
cause of all this. She had an idea that Mr. Mussel- 
boro and Mrs. Van Siever had it in their power to make 
themselves unpleasant, and that they were exercising 
this power. Of his business in the City her husband 
never spoke to her, nor she to him. Her own fortune 
had been very small, some couple of thousand pounds 
or so, and she conceived that she had no pretext on 
which she could, unasked, interrogate him about his 
money. She had no knowledge that marriage of itself 
had given her the right to such interference; and had 
such knowledge been hers she would have had no 
desire to interfere. She hoped that the carriage and 
sham jewels would be continued to her; but she did 
not know how to firame any question on the subject. 
Touching the other difficulty, — the Conway Dal- 
rymple difficulty, — she had her ideas. The tender- 
ness of her friendship had been trodden upon and 
outraged by the rough foot of an overbearing husband, 
and she was ill-used. She would obey. It was be- 
coming to her as a wife that she should submit. She 
would give up Conway Dalrymple, and would induce 
him, — in spite of his violent attachment to herself, 
— to take a wife. She herself would choose a wife 
for him. She herself would, with suicidal hands, destroy 
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the TomftDCQ of her own life, since an overbearing, 
brutal husband demanded that it should be destroyed. 
She wouldaac rifice her own feelings, and do all iu her 
power to bring Conway Dalrymple and Clara Van 
Siever together. If, after that, some poet did not im- 
mortalize her friendship in Byronic verse, she certainly 
would not get her due. Perhaps Conway Dalrymple 
would himself become a poet in order that this might 
be done properly. For it muat be understood that, 
though she expected Coaway Dalrymple to marry, she 
expected also that he should be Byronically wretched 
after bis marriage on account of bis love for herself. 

But there was certainly something wrong over and 
beyond the Dalrymple difficulty. The servants were 
not as civil as they used to be, and her husband, when 
she suggested to him a little dinner-party, snubbed her 
most nnmerciiully. The giving of dioner-partieB had 
been bis glory, and she had made the suggestion simply 
■with the view of pleasing him. "If the world were 
going round the wrong way, a woman would still want 
B party," he had said, sneering at her- "It was of 
you I was thinking, Dobbs," she replied; "not of ray- 
Belf. I care little for such gatberings." After that she 
retired to her own room with a romantic tear in each 
eye, and told herself that, had chance thrown Conway 
Dalrymple into ber way before she bad seen Dobbs 
Broughton, she would have been the happiest woman 
in the world. She aat for a while looking into vacancy, i 
and thinking that it would be very nice to break her 
heart. How should she set about it? Should she take | 
to her bed and grow thin? She would begin by eating | 
^dinner for ever so many days together. At lunch 
-'llusbaDd was never present, and therefore the 
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broken heart could he displayed at dinaer without 
mQcli poBitive anSeung. In the meantime she wonll 
implore Cunway Dalrymple to get himself married vilk 
as little delay as poaajble, and she wi>uld lay apon hia 
her positive order to reBtrain himsGlf from auy word rf 
affection addreased to herself. She, at any mte, wonld 
be pure, high-minded, and self-sauriflciug, — altbou^ 
romantic and poetic alao, as was her nature. 

The picture was progressing, and ao also, ae it had 
come aboat, was the love-affair between the artist and 
his model. Conway Dabymple had began to think 
that he might, after all, do worse than make Clan 
Van Siever his wife. Clara Van Siever was handsome, 
and nndoubtedly clever, and Clara Van Siever's mother 
was certainly rich. And, in addition to this, the yonng 
lady herseW began to like the man into whose society 
she was thrown. The affair seemed to flonrish, anjl' 
Mrs. Dobbs Bronghton should have been delighted. 
She told Clara, with a very serious air, that she 
delighted, bidding Clara, at the same time, to be i 
cantions, as men were so fickle, and as Conway, thoagb: 
the best fellow in the world, was not, perhaps, alto^ 
gether free from that common vice of men. Indeed, 
it might have been surmised, from a word or two which- 
Mrs. Broughton allowed to escape, that she considered' 
poor Conway to he more than ordinarily afflicted itti 
that way. Miss Van Siever at first only pouted, and 
sud that there was nothing in it "There is something 
in it, my dear, certainly," said Mrs, Dobbs Bronghton; 
"and there can be no earthly reason why there shonld 
not be a great deal in it" "There is nothing in it," 
Miss Van Siever, impetuously; "and if yon will 
to speak of Mr. Dalrymple in that way, I 
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muBt give up the picture." "Ab for that," said Mrs. 
Broughton, "I conceive that we are both of us hound 
to the yoiutg maa now, seeing that he haa given bo 
much time to the work." "I am not bound to him at 
all," Baid Miss Van Siever. 

Mrs. Broughton also told Conway Dalrymple that 
she was delighted, — oh, so much delightedl He had 
obtained permission to come in one morning before the 
time of fitting, bo that he might work at his canvas 
independently of his model. As was his custom, he 
made his own way upstairs and commenced his work 
alone, — having heen expressly told by Mrs. Brough- 
ton that she would not come to him till she brought 
Clara with her. But she did go up to the room in 
which the artist was painting, without waiting for Miss 
Van Siever. Indeed, she was at this time so anxious 
as to the fdture welfare of her two young friends that 
she could not restrain herself &om speaking either to 
the one or to the other, whenever any opportunity for 
such speech came round. To have left Conway Dal- 
rymple at work upstairs without going t^i him was im- 
possible to her. So she went, and then took the op- 
portunity of expressing to her &iend her ideas as to 
his past and fatare conduct. 

"Tes, it is very good; very good, indeed," she 
said, standing before the easel, and looking at the 
half- completed work. "I do not know that you ever 
did anything better." 

"I never can tell myself till a picture is finished 
whether it is going to he good or not," aaid Dal- 
rymple, thinking reaUy of has picture and of nothing 

f am sure this will be good," she said, "and I 
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suppose it is because you have thrown so mnch heart 
into it. It is not mere industry that will produce good 
work, nor yet skill, nor even genius: more than this 
is riequired. The heart of the artist must be thrust 
with all its gushing tides into the performance/^ By 
this time he knew all the tones of her voice and their 
various meanings, and immediately became aware that 
at the present moment she was intent upon something 
beyond the picture. She was preparing for a little 
scene, and was going to give him some advice. He 
understood it all, but as he was really desirous of 
working at his canvas, and was rather averse to having 
a scene at that moment, he made a little attempt to 
disconcert her. "It is the heart that gives success," 
she said, while he was considering how he might best 
put an extinguisher upon her romance for the oc- 
casion. 

"Not at all, Mrs. Broughton; success depends on 
elbow-grease." 

"On what, Conway?" 

"On elbow-grease, — hard work, that is, — and 
I must work hard now if I mean to take advantage of 
to-day's sitting. The truth is, I don't give enough 
hours of work to it." And he leaned upon his stick, 
and daubed away briskly at the background, and then 
stood for a moment looking at his canvas with his 
head a little on one side, as though he could not with- 
draw his attention for a moment from the thing he was 
doing." 

"You mean to say, Conway, that you would rather 
that I should not speak to you." 

"Oh, no, Mrs. Broughton, I did not mean that 
at all" 
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"I won't ictemipt you at your work. What I Lave 
to say IB perliapti of do great moment. Icdeed, words 
between you and me never can have much importance 
now. Cau they, Conway?" 

"I don't see that at all," said he, still working 
away with his brueh. 

"Do you not? I do. They should never amount 
to more, — they can never amount to more than the 
common, ordinary courtesies of life; what I call the 
greetings and good-byings of converealjon." She said 
this in a low, melancholy tone of voice, not intending 
to be in any degree jocose. "How seldom is it that 
Gonveraation between ordinary friends goes beyond 
that" 

"Don't you think it does?" said Conway, stepping 
back and taking another look at his picture. " 1 find 
myself talkiag to all manner of people about all manner 
of things." 

"You are different from me. I cannot talk to all 
manner of people." 

"PolilJca, you know, and art, and a little Bcandal, 
and the war§, with a. dozen other things, make talking 
easy euoagL, I tliink. I grant you this, that it is very 
often a. great bore. Hardly a day passes that I don't 
wish to cut ont somebody's tongue." 

"Do you wish to cut out my tongue, Conway?" 

He began to perceive that she was detormined to 
talk about herself, and that there was no remedy. He 
dreaded it, nut because he did not like tiio woman, but 
&om a conviction that ube was going to make some 
comparison between herself and Clara Van Sicver. In 
bis ordinary humour he liked a little pretence at 
p and waa rather good at that sort of love- 
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making which in trnth means anything but love. Bm 
jnst now he was really thinking of matrimony, aad 
had on this very morning acknowledged to hinutelf that 
he had become sufficiently attached to Clara Van Siever 
to justify him in asking her to be his wife. In his 
present mood he was not anxious for one of those tilta 
with blunted swords and half-severed lances in the lists 
of Cupid of which Mrs. Dobbs Broughton was so fond. 
Nevertheless, if she insisted that he should now descend 
into the arena and go through the paraphernalia of a 
mock tournament, he must obey her. It is the hard- 
ship of men that when called upon by women for 
romance, they are bound to be romantic, whether the 
opportunity serves them or does not A man must 
; produce romance, or at least submit to it, when duly 
; summoned, even though he should have a sore-throat 
' or a headache. He is a brute if he decline such an 
encounter, — and feels that, should he so decline per- 
sistently, he will ever after be treated as a brute. 
There are many Potiphar's wives who never dream of 
any mischief, and Josephs who are very anxious to 
escape, though they are asked to return only whisper 
for whisper. Mrs. Dobbs Broughton had asked him 
whether he wished that her tongue should be cut out, 
and he had of course replied that her words had always 
been a joy to him, — never a trouble. It occurred to 
him as he made his little speech that it would only 
have served her right if he had answered her quite in 
another strain; but she was a woman, and was young 
and pretty, and was entitled to flattery. "They have 
always been a joy to me,'' he said, repeating his last 
words as he strove to continue his work. 

"A deadly joy," she replied, not quite knowing 
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vhAt she herself meant "A deadly joy, Conway. I wish 
■with all my heart that we had never known each other." 

"I do not. I will never wish away the happiness 
of my life, even should it be followed by misery." 

"Yon are a man, and if trouhle comes upon you, 
you can bear it on yonr own shotilders. A woman 
suffers more, just because another's ahoulders may have 
to bear the burden." 

"When she haa got a husband, yoa mean?" 

"YeB, — when she has a husband." 

"It's the same with a inan when he has a wife." 
Hitherto the conversation had had so much of milk- 
and-water in its composition, that Dalrymple found 
himself able to keep it up and go on with his back- 
ground at the same time. If she could only be kept 
in the same dim cloud of sentiment, if the hot rays of 
the sua of romance could he kept from breating 
through the mist till Miss Van Siever should come, it 
might still be well. He had known her to wander 
about wjtliiu the clouds for an hour together, without 
being able to find her way into the light. "It's all the 
same with a man when he has got a wife," he said. 
"Of course one has to suffer for two, when one, so to 
say, is two. 

"And what happens when one has to aufier for 
three?" she asked. 

"You mean when a woman has children?" 

"I mean nothing of the kind, Conway; and you 
must know that I do not, unless your feelings are in- 
deed blunted. But worldly success has, I suppose, 
blunted them." 

"I rather fancy not," he sud. "I think they are 
pretty nearly as shnrp as ever." 

T»* La4t Ckronide qf Barut. U. ^V 
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I know mine are. Oh, how I wish 1 could rid 
mjaelf of tiiem! But it cannot he done. Age will not 
blunt them, — I am aare of that," said Mrs. Broughtoa. 
"I wish it would." 

He had determined not to talk about herself if ti 
subject could he in any way avoided; hut now he f^ 
that he was driven up into a corner; ■ — now he vf 
forced to speak to her of her own personality. ''Yfl 
have no experience yet as to tbnt. How can you aa 
what age will do?" 

"Age does not go by years," said Mrs. DoH 
Broughton. "We all know that. 'His hair was graj 
hut not with years.' Look here, Coaway," and ^ 
moved back her tresses from off her temples to shql 
him that there were gray hairs behind. He did Qd 
see them; and had they been very visible she laigl 
not perhaps have been so ready to exhibit them. "N 
one can say that length of years has blanched lh( 
I have no secrets from yon about nty ago. One shoi 
not be grey before one has reached thirty." 

"I did not see a changed hair." 

"'Twas the fault of your eyes, then, for tin 
are plenty of them. And what is it has made 
grey?" 

"They say that hot rooms will do it." 

"Hot rooms! No, Conway, it does not come 
heated atmosphere. It comes firom a cold heart, 
chilled heart, a frozen heart, a heart that is all iceJ 
She was getting out of the cloud into the heat now, 
and he conld only liope that Miss Van Siever would 
come soon. "The world is beginning with you, Con- 
way, and yet you are as old as I am. It is endii 
with me, and yet I am as young as you aii 
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do not know why I talk of all this. It is siniply folly, 
— utter folly. I had not meaut to Bp»«k of myself; 
but I did wish to say a few words to you of your 
own fature. I anpposo I may still speak to you as a 
friend ■("' 

"I Lope you will always do that." 

"Nay, — I will make no anch promise. That I 
■will always have a friend's feeling for you, a friend's 
interest in your welfare, a friend's mumph in your euc- 
ceas, — that I will promise. But friendly words, Con- 
way, are sometimes misunderstood." 

"Never by me," said he. 

"No, not by you, — certainly not by you. I did 
not mean that. I did not expect that you should mia- 
iuterpret them." ITieii she laughed Lysterically, — a 
little low, gargling, hysterical laugh; and after that she 
wiped her eyes, and then she smiled, and then she put 
her hand very gently upon his shoulder. "Thank 
G-od, Conway, we are quite safe there — are we 
not?" 

He had made a blunder, and it was necessary that 
he Bhould correct it. Uis watch was lying in the trough 
of his easel, and he looked at it and wondered why 
Miss Van Siever was not there. He had tripped, and 
he must make a little straggle and recover liis step. 
"Aa I said before, it shall never be misundenitood by 
me. I have never been vain enough to suppose for a 
moment that there was any other feeling, — not for a 
moment. You women can be so careful, while we men 
are always olT our guard! A man loves because he 
cannot help it; but a woman has been careful, and 
answers him — with friendship. Perhaps I am wrong 
io say that I never thought of wianlng anything more; 
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but I never think of winning more now.*' Why the 
mischief didn't Miss Van Siever cornel In another five 
minutes, despite himself, he would be on his knees, 
making a mock declaration, and she would be pouring 
forth the vial of her mock wrath, or giving him mock 
counsel as to the restraint of his passion. He had gone 
through it all before, and was tired of it; but for his 
life he did not know how to help himself. 

"Conway," said she, gravely, "how dare you ad- 
dress me in such language?" 

"Of course it is very wrong; I know that." 

"I'm not speaking of myself, now. I have learned 
to think so little of myself, as even to be indifferent 
to the feeling of the injury you are doing me. My 
life is a blank, and I almost think that nothing can 
hurt me further. I have not heart left enough to 
break; no, not enough to be broken. It is not of my- 
self that I am thinking, when I ask you how you dare 
to address me in such language. Do you not know 
that it is an injury to another?" 

"To what other?" asked Conway Dalrymple, whose 
mind was becoming rather confused, and who was not 
quite sure whether the other one was Mr. Dobbs Brough- 
ton, or somebody else. 

"To that poor girl who is coming here now, who 
is devoted to you, and to whom, I do not doubt, you 
have uttered words which ought to have made it im- 
possible for you to speak to me as you spoke not a 
moment since." 

Things were becoming very grave and difficult 
They would have been very grave, indeed, had not 
some god saved him by sending Miss Van Siever to his 
rescue at this moment He was beginning to think 
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vliat be would say in aoawer to the accusation now 
made, wben his eftger ear caught the sound of ber step 
upon the stairs; and before the pause in the conversa- 
tion which the circumstances admitted had given place 
to the necesBity for farther speech, Mias Van Siever 
had knocked at the door and had entered the room. 
He was rejoiced, and I think that Mrs. Bronghton did 
not regret the interference. It is always well that 
these little dangerous scenes should be brought to sud- 
den ends. The last details of such romances, if drawn 
out to their natural conclusions, are apt to be uncom- 
fortable, if not dull. She did not want him to go 
down on his knees, knowing that the getting up sg^n 
is always awkward. 

"Clara, I began to think you were never coming," 
eaid Mrs. Broughton, witli her sweetest smile. 

"I began to think so myself also," said Clara. "And 
I believe this must be the last sitting, or, at any rate, 
the last but one." 

"Is anything the matter at home?" said Mrs. 
Bronghton, clasping her bands together. 

"Nothing very much; mamma asked mo a question 
or two this morning, and I said I was coming here. 
Had she asked me why, 1 siiould have told her." 

"But what did she ask? What did she say?" 

"She does not always make herself very intelligible. 
She complains without telling you what she complains 
of. But she muttered something about artists ivhich 
was not complimentary, and I suppose, therefore, that 
she has a BUspicion, Sbe stayed ever so late this morn- 
ing, and we left the house together. She will ask some 
direct question to-nigbt, or before long, and then there 
will be ftn end of it" 
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"liet US make the best of our time then," Bud 
l>Alrymple; and the sitting was arranged; Miss Van 
8iovor went down on her knees with her hammer in 
her hand, and the work began. Mrs. Broughton had 
twisted a turban round Clara's head, as she always did 
on these occasions, and assisted to arrange the drapeiy. 
She used to tell herself as she did so, that she was 
like Isaac, piling the fagots for her own sacrifice. 
Only Isaac had piled them m ignorance, and she piled 
them conscious of the sacrifioial* flames. And Isaac had 
been saved; whereas it was impossible that the catching 
of any ram in any thicket could save her. But, neve^ 
theless, she arranged the drapery with all her skill, 
piling the fagots ever so high for her own pyre. In 
the meantime Conway Dalrymple painted away, think- 
ing more of his picture than he did of one woman or 
of the other. 

After a while, when Mrs. Broughton had piled the 
fagots as high as she could pile them, she got up from 
her seat and prepared to leave the room. Much of the 
piling consisted, of course, in her own absence during 
a portion of these sittings. ^^ Conway," she said, as 
she went, "if this is to be the last sitting, or the last 
but one , you should make the most of it" Then she 
threw upon him a very peculiar glance over the head 
of the kneeling Jael, and withdrew. Jael, who in 
those moments would be thinking more of the fatigue 
of her position than of anything else, did not at all 
take home to herself the peculiar meaning of her 
friend's words. Conway Dalrymple understood them 
thoroughly, and thought that he might as well take the 
advice given to him. He had made up his mind to 
propose to Miss Van Siever, and why should he not do 
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BO now? Ho went on with his brash for a couple of 
minutes witlioat saving a word, working as well as he 
could work, and then resolved that he would at once 
begin the other task. "Mias VanSiever," he said, "I'm 
afraid you are tired?" 

"Not more than usually tired. It b fatiguing to 
be slaying Sisera by the hour together. I do get to 
bate this block." The block was the dummy by which 
the form of tiieera was supposed to he typified. 

"Another sitting will about finish it," said he, "so 
that you need not positively disiross yourself now. 
Will you rest yourself for a minute or two?" He had 
already perceived that the attitude in which Clara 
waB posed before him was not one in which an offer 
of marriage could he received and replied to ii-ith ad- 
vantage. 

"Thank you, I am not tired yet," said Clara, not 
changing the fixed glance of national wrath with which 
she regarded her wooden Sisera aa she held her ham- 
mer on high. 

"But I am. There; we will rest for a moment." 
Dalrymple was aware that Mrs. Dohha Broughton, 
though she whb very assiduous in piling her fagota, 
never piled them for long together. If he did not 
make baste she would be hack upon them before he 
could get his word ppoken. When he put down his 
brush, and got up from his chair, and stretched out his 
arm as a man does when he ceases for a moment from 
his work, Clara of course got np also, and seated her- 
self. She was used to her turban and her drapery, 
and therefore thought not of it at all; and he also was 
used to it, seeing her in it two or three times a week; 
bat now that he intended to accompliah a special pur- 
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poBe, the turban and the drapery seemed to be in ibe 
way. "I do so hope you will like the picture," !ia 
said, as he was thinking of this. 

"I don't think I shall. But you will underataod 
that it is natnral that a girl should not like herself in 
Bucb a portraiture as that." 

"I don't know why. I can understand that yon 
specially should not like the picture; but I think that 
most women in London in your place would at any 
rate say that they did." 

"Are you angry with meP" 

"What; for telling the truth? No, indeed." He 
was standing opposite to his easel, looking at the 
canvas, shifting hia head about so as to change 
the lights, and observing critically this blemish and. 
that; and yet he was all the while thinking hi 
had best carry out his purpose. "It will have I 
prosperous picture to me," he said at last, "if it It 
to the success of which I am ambitious." 

"I am told that all you do is successful now, 
merely because you do it. That is the worst 
success." 

"What is the worst of succeas?" 

"That when won by merit it leads to further bi 
C683, for the gaining of which no merit is necessary. 

"I hope it may he so in my case. If it is not I. 
ahall have a very poor chance. Clara, I think yi 
must know that I am not talking about my pictures.' 

"I thought you were." 

"Indeed I am not. As for success in my proi 
ston, far as I am from thinking I merit it, I feel tol 
ably certain that I shall obtain it." 

"Tou have obtained it." 
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"I am in the way to do bo. Perhaps one ont of 

J artiBta is succeasful, and for him the 
1 is very charming. It is certainly a sad feel- 
ing that there is bo much of chance in the distribution 
of the prizes. It is a lottery. But one cannot com- 
plain of that when one has drawn the prize." Dal- 
rymple was not a man without self-possession, nor was 
he readily abashed, bnt he found it easier to talk of 
his possession than to make his offer. The tnrban was 
his difficulty. He had told himself over and over 
again within the last five minutes, that be woald have 
long since said what he had to say had it not been for 
the turban. He had been painting all his life from 
living models, — from women dressed up in this or 
that costume, to suit the necessities of his picture, — 
bnt be had never made love to any of them. They 
had been simply models to him, and now he found 
that there was a difficulty. "Of that prize," he said, 
"I have made myself tolerably sure-, bnt as to the 
other prize, I do not know, I wonder whether I am 
to have that." Of course Miss Van Siever understood 
well what was the prize of which he was speaking; 
and as she was a young woman with a will and pnr- 
poae of her own , no doubt she was already prepared 
with an answer. But it was necessary that the question 
should be put to her in properly distinct terms. Con- 
way Dalrympte certainly had not put his Iquestion in 
properly distinct terms at present. She did not cbooge 
to make any answer to his last words; and therefore 
simply suggested that as time was pressing he had 
better go on with his work. "I am q^uite ready now," 
'I she. 
jStop half a moment. How much more you are 
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thinking of the picture than I am! I do not care two- 
pence for the picture. I will slit the canvas from top 
to bottom without a groan, — without a single inn^ 
groan, — if you will let me." 

"For heaven^s sake do nothing of the kind! Why 
should you?" 

"Just to show you that it is not for the sake of 
the picture that I come here. Clara — " Then the 
door was opened, and Isaac appeared, very weary, having 
been piling fagots with assiduity, till human nature 
could pile no more. Conway Dalrymple, who had 
made his way almost up to Clara^s seat, turned round 
sharply towards his easel, in anger at having been 
disturbed. He should have been more grateful for all 
that his Isaac had done for him, and have recognized 
the fact that the fault had been with himself. Mrs. 
Broughton had been twelve minutes out of the room. 
She had counted them to be fifteen, — having no 
doubt made a mistake as to three, — and had told 
herself that with such a one as Conway Dalrymple, 
with so much of the work ready done to his hand for 
him, fifteen minutes should have been amply sufficient. 
When we reflect what her own thoughts must have 
been during the interval, — what it is to have to pile 
up such fagots as those, how she was, as it were, 
giving away a fresh morsel of her own heart during 
each minute that she allowed Clara and Conway Dal- 
rymple to remain together, it cannot surprise us that 
her eyes should have become dizzy, and that she 
should not have counted the minutes with accurate 
correctness. Dalrymple turned to his picture angrily, 
but Miss Van Siever kept her seat and did not show 
the slightest emotion. 
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"My frieDds," said Mjb. Broughtoa, "this will not 
do, Tliis is uot working; this is cut sitting." 

"Mr. Dalrymple has been expliiining to me the 
precaiions nature of an artist's proi'essioa ," said Clara. 

"It is not preearioaa with him," said Mrs. DobbB 
Broil ghton, sententioualy. 

"Not in a general way, perhaps; but to prove the 
truth of his words lie was going to treat Jael worse 
that Jael treats Sisera." 

"I was going to slit the picture &oin the top to the 
bottom." 

"And why?" said Mrs, Brougbton, putting np her 
Lands to heaven in tragic horror. 

"Just to show llisB Van Siever how little I care 
about it" 

"And how little you care about her, too," siud Mrs. 
Broughton. 

"She might take that as she liked." After this 
there was another genuine sitting, and the real work 
went on as though tliere had been no episode. Jael 
fixed her face, and held her hammer as thongh her 
mind and heart were solely bent on seeming to be 
slaying Sisera. Dnlrymple turned his eyes from the 
canvas to the model, and from the model to the canvas, 
working with his hand all the while, as though that 
last pathetic "Clara" had never been uttered; andMrs. 
Dobbs Broughton reclined on a sofa, looking at them 
and thinking of her own singularly romance position, 
till her mind was filled with a poetic frenzy. In one 
moment she resolved that she would hate Clara as 
woman was never hated by woman; and then there 
were daggers, and poison-cups, and strangling cords in 
heiT eye. In the next she was as firmly determined that 
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she would love Mrs. Conway Dalrymple as woman 
never was loved by woman; and then she saw herself 
kneeling by a cradle, and tenderly nnrsing a baby, of 
which Conway was to be the father and Clara the 
mother. And so she went to sleep. 

For some time Dalrymple did not observe this ; but 
at last there was a little sound, — even the ill-nature 
of Miss Demolines could hardly have called it a snore, 
— and he became aware that for practical purposes he 
andMissVan Siever were again alone together. "Clara," 
he said, in a whisper. Mrs. Broughton instantly aroused 
herself from her slumbers, and rubbed her eyes. "Dear, 
dear, dear," she said, "I declare if s past one. I'm 
afraid I must turn you both out. One more sitting, I 
suppose, will finish it, Conway?" 

"Yes, one more," said he. It was always under-' 
stood that he and Clara should not leave the house 
together, and therefore he remained painting when she 
left the room. "And now, Conway," said Mrs. Broughton, 
"I suppose that all is over?" 

"I don^t know what you mean by all being over." 

"No, — of course not. You look at it in another 
light, no doubt. Everything is beginning for you. But 
you must pardon me, for my heart is distracted, — 
distracted, — distracted!" Then she sat down upon 
the floor, and burst into tears. What was he to do? 
He thought that the woman should either give him up 
altogether, or not give him up. All this fuss about it 
was irrational! He would not have made love to Clara 
Van Siever in her room if she had not told him to 
do so! 

"Maria," he said, in a very grave voice, "any saeri- 
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fice that is required on my part on your behalf I am 
ready to make." 

"No, e'li; the »^acriGces ehall all be made by loe. 
It is the part of a woman to be ever sacrificial!" Poor 
Mtb. Dobbs Broughtoul "Yoa shall give up nothing. 
The world is at your feet, and you shall have every- 
thing, — youth, beauty, wealth, station, love, - — love ", 
and friendship also, if you vill accept it from one so 
poor, so broken, so secluded as I shall be." At each 
of the last words there had been a desperate sob; and 
aa she was still crouching iu the middle of the room, 
looking up into Dalrymplc's face while he stood over 
her, the scene was one which had much in it that 
transcended the doings of everyday life, much that 
would be ever memorable, and much, I have no doabt, 
that was thoroaghly enjoyed by the principal actor. As 
tor Couway Dahymple, he was so second-rate a per- 
sonage in the whole thiog , that it mattered little 
whether be enjoyed it or not. I don't think he did 
enjoy iL "And now, Conway," she said, "I will give 
you some advice. And when in after-days you shall 
remember this interview, and reflect how that advice 
was given you, — with wha^t solemnity," — here she 
clasped both her hands together, — - "1 think that you 
will follow it. Clara Van Siever will now become your 
wife." 

"I do not know that at all," said Dalrymple. 

"Clara Van Siever will now become your wife," 
repeated Mrs. Broughton in a louder voice, impatient 
of opposition. "Love her. Cleave to her. Make 
lier flesh of yonr flesh and bone of your bone. But 
~i herl Yes, rule herl Let her be your second self, 
fennt your first self Rule her. Love her. Cleave 
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to her. Do not leave her alone, to feed on her own 
thoughts as I have done, — as I have been forced to 
do. Now go. No, Conway, not a word; I will not 
hear a word. Yon must go, or I mnst.^* Then she 
rose quickly £rom her lowly attitude, and prepared her- 
self for a dart at the door. It was better by far that 
he should go, and so he went. 

An American, when he has spent a pleasant day, 
will tell you that he has had "a good time." I think 
that Mrs. Dobbe Broughton, if she had ever spoken the 
truth of that day's employment, would have acknow- 
ledged that she had had ^^a good time." I think that 
she enjoyed her morning's work. But as for Conway 
Dairy mple, I doubt whether he did enjoy his morning's 
work. "A man may have too much of this sort of 
thing, and then he becomes very sick of his cake." 
Such was the nature of his thoughts as he returned to 
his own abode. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Why don't, you have an "it" for yourself? 

Of course it came to pass that Lily Dale and 
Emily Dunstable were soon very intimate, and that 
they saw each other every day. Indeed, before long 
they would have been living together in the same 
house had it not been that the squire had felt reluctant 
to abandon the independence of his own lodgings. 
When Mrs. Thorne had pressed her invitation for Ute 
second, and then for the third time, asking them both 
to come to her large house, he had begged his niece 
to go and leave him alone. ^^You need not regard 
me," he had said, speaking not with the whining voice 
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of complaint, but with that thin tinge of melaacholy 
which was usual to him. "I am ea much alune down 
at Allington, that you need not mind leaving me." 
Bat Lily would not go on those terms, and therefore 
they still lived together in the lodgings. Nevertheless 
Lily waa every day at Mrs. Thome's house, and thus 
n great intimacy grew up between fJie girls. Emily 
Dunstable had neither brother nor sister, and Lily's 
nearest male relative in her own degree was now Miaa 
Dunstable's betrothed husband. It was natural therefore 
that they should at any rate try to like each other. It 
afterwardiB came to jjass that Lily did go to Mrs. 
Thome's house, and she stayed there for awhile; but 
when that occurred the squire had gone back to 
AUington. 

Among other generous kindneftses Mrs. Thorne in- 
sisted that Uemard should hire a horse for his cousin 
Lily, Emily Dunstable rode daily, aud of course 
Captain Dale rode with her; — and now Lily joined 
the party. Almost before she knew what was being 
done slie found herself provided with hat and habit 
and horse and whip. It was a way with Mrs. Thome 
that they who came within the influence of her im- 
mediate sphere should be made to feel that the comforts 
and luxuries ariaing from her wealth belonged to a 
common stock, and were the joint property of them all. 
Tiungs were not offered aud taken And talked about, 
but they made their appearance, and were nsed as a. 
matter of course. If you go Co stay at a gentleman's 
houso you understand that, as a matter of course, you 
will be provided with meat and drtnk. Some hosts 
' I you also with cigars. A small number give 

|ir (tabling and forage for your horse; and a very 
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select few mount you on hunting days, and send yon 
out with a groom and a second horse. Mj*s. Thome 
went beyond all others in this open-handed hospitality. 
She had enormous wealth at her command, and had 
but few of those all-absorbing drains upon wealth which 
in this country make so many rich men poor. She had 
no family property, — no place to keep up in which 
she did not live. She had no retainers to be maintained 
because they were retainers. She had neither sons nor 
daughters. Consequently she was able to be lavish in 
her generosity; and as her heart was very lavish, she 
would have given her friends gold to eat had gold 
been good for eating. Indeed there was no measure 
in her giving, — unless when the idea came upon her 
that the recipient of her favours was trading on them. 
Then she could hold her hand very stoutly. 

Lily Dale had not liked the idea of being fitted 
out thus expensively. A box at the opera was ail very 
well, as it was not procured especially for her. And 
tickets for other theatres did not seem to come un- 
naturally for a night or two. But her spirit had 
militated against the hat and the habit and the horse. 
The whip was a little present from Emily Dunstable, 
and that of course was accepted with a good grace. 
Then there came the horse, — as though from the 
heavens; there seemed to be ten horses, twenty horses, 
if anybody needed them. All these things seemed to 
flow naturally into Mrs. Thome^s etablishment, like air 
through the windows. It was very pleasant, but Lily 
hesitated when she was told that a habit was to be 
given to her. "My dear old aunt insists,", said Emily 
Dunstable. " Nobody ever thinks of refusing anything 
from her. If you only knew what some people will 
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take, and some people will even ask, who have notliing 
to do with her at all!" "But I have notliing to do 
•with her, — in that way I mean," said Lily. "Oh, 
yea, yon have," said Emily. "Vou and Bernard are 
as good as brother and sieter, and Bernard and I are 
as good as man and wife, and my aunt and I are as 
good as mother and daughter. So yon see, in a sort 
of a way yon are a child of the honse." So Lily ac- 
cepted the habitj but made a stand at the bat, and 
paid for that out of her own pocket. Wlien tlie squire 
had seen Lily on horseback he asked her queatjonx 
about i(. "It was a liired horse, I suppose?" he said. 
"I think it came direct from heaven," saidLily. "What 
do you mean, Lily?" said the aquire, angrily. "I mean 
that when people are so rich and good-natured as Mrs. 
Thome it is no good inquiring where things come from. 
All that I know is that the horses come out of Potts' 
livery-stable. They talk of Potts as if he were a good- 
natured man who provides horses for tjie world without 
troubling anybody." Then the squire apoke to Bernard 
about it, saying that he sliould insist on defraying liis 
niece's expenses. But Bernard swore that he could 
give his uncle no assiatance. "I would not epeak to 
her about such a thing for all the world," said Bernard. 
"Then I shall," said the squire. 

In those days Lily thought niuch of Johnny Eames, 
— gave to him perhaps more of that thought which 
leads to love than she had ever given him before. She 
still heard the Crawley question discussed every day. 
Mrs. Thorne, as we all know, was at this time a Barset- 
shire personage, and waa of course interested in Baraet- 
diire Buhjeots; and she was specially anxious in the 
having strong hopes with reference to the 

b Zoit Ckrimldt of Burnt. II. ^^ 
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marriage of Major Grantly and Grace, and strong 
hopes also that Grace's father might escape the fiuigs 
of jnstice. The Crawley case was constantly in lAly^n 
ears, and as constantly she heard high praiso awmrded 
to Johnny for his kindness in going after the Axukuna, 
^^He must he a fine young fellow," said Mm. l^ome, 
*^and weUl have him down at Chaldicotes some day. 
Old Lord De Guest found him out and made a friend 
of him, and old Lord De Guest was no fool.'* Lily 
was not altogether free from a suspicion that Mrs. 
Thome knew the story of Johnny's lore and was try- 
ing to serve Johnny, — as other people had tried to 
do, very ineffectually. When this suspicion came upon 
her she would shut her heart agamst her lover's praises, 
and swear that she would stand hy those two letters 
which she had written in her book at home. But tJie 
suspicion would not be always there, and there did 
come upon her a conviction that her lover was more 
esteemed among men and women than she had been 
accustomed to believe. Her cousin, Bernard Dale, who 
certainly was regarded in the world as somebody, spoke 
of him as his equal; whereas in former days Bernard 
had always regarded Johnny Eames as stonding lew 
in the world^s regard. Then Lily, when alone, would 
remember a certain comparison which she< once nmidfe 
between Adolphus Crosbie and John Eames ^ when 
neither of the men had as yet pleaded his cause to her, 
and which had been very much in favour of 1^ former. 
She had then declared that Johnny was a ^mere «lerk." 
She had a higher opinion of him now, — a mnch higher 
opinion, even though he could never be more to her 
than a friend. 

In these days Lily's new ally, IBmiiiy Dunstable, 
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ed to Lilj to be ao happj! There vaa ia Emily 
a complete realisation of that idea of ante-nnptjal 
blesfiedneEB of which Lily itad often tboagbt so much. 
Whatever Emily did she did for Bernard; and, to give 
Captain Bale his due, he received all the sweets whioh 
were showered upon him witL becoming signa of 
gratitude. I suppose it is always the uase at such times 
that the girl hay the best of it, and on this occasion 
Emily Dnnatabla certainly made the most of her happi- 
ness, "I do envy yon," Lily said one day. The 
acknowledgrnent seemed to Lave been extorted from 
her involuntarily. She did not laugh as she spoke, or 
follow up what she had said with other words iateaded 
to take away the joke of what she had uttered, — had 
it been a joke; but she sat silent, looking at the giA 
who was re-arranging flowers which Bernard had bron^t 
to her. 

"I can't give him up to you, yoa know," a&td 
Emily. 

"I don't envy you him, but 'it,'" ssid Lily. 

"Then go and get an 'it' for yonrfielf. Why don't 
yon have an 'it' for yourself? You can have an 'it' 
to-morrow, if you like, — or two or three, if all that I 
hear is true." 

"No, I can't," said Lily. "Things have gone 
wrong with me. Don't aak me anything mor« about it. 
Pray don't. I shan't speak of it if you do." 

"Of coarse 1 will not if you toll me I must iwt." 

" I do tell you so. I have been a foul to say ajiy-' 

thing about it. However, I have got over my envy 

now, and am ready to go out with your aunt. Here 

■ 6 is." 

[-"Tliiugs have gone wrong with me." She repeated 
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the same words to bersclf over aad over again. 
aU the efforts which ehe had made she could not qui 
reconcile herself to the two letters which she F 
written in the book. This coming up to Iiondoa, : 
riding in the Park, and going to the theatres, s 
to unsettle her. At home she had schooled 1 
down into qniescence, and made herself think that s 
believed that she was satisfied with the prospects 4 
her life. Bat now she was all astray again, doubtJna 
about herself, hankering after something over 
beyond that which seemed to be allotted to her, — 1 
nevertheless, assariug herself that she never wo 
accept of anything else. 

I must not, if I can help it, let the reader euppoa 
that she was softening her heart to John Eames I: 
cause John Eames was spoken well of in thi 
Bnt with all of us, in the opinion which we form 
those around ns, wo take unconsciously the opinion 
others. A woman is handsome because the world s 
so. Music is charming to us becanse it charms otheM 
We drink our wiuea with other men's palates, aud lot 
at onr pictures with other men's eyes. When 
heard John Eamea praised by all around her, it could 
not he bnt that she should praise him. too, — not oii( 
h>ad, as others did, but in the silence of her hea 
And then his constancy to her had been so perfect! 
that other one had never come! If it could be tl 
she might begin again, and that she might be spar 
that episode in her life which had brought him a 
her together I 

"When is Mr, Eames going to be back?" Mr^ 
Thome 8wd at dinner one day- On this occasion t 
aqoire was dining at Mrs. Thome's house; and f 
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were three or four others there, — among them a Mr. 
Harold Smith, who was in Porlismeat, and his wife, 
and John Eomes's especial friend, Sir RafSe Baffle. 
The question waa addressed to the sqture, but the 
Bqaire was slow to answer, and it was taken up by 
Sir Eaffle Buffie. 

"He'll be hack on the 15th," said the knight, "un- 
less he means to play traant. I hope he won't do 
that, as his absence has been a terrible inconvenience 
to toe." Then 8ir KatHe explained that John Eamea 
was his private secretary, and that Joiinny'a journey 
to the Continent had been made with, and could not 
have been mado without, his sanction. "When I came 
to hear the story, of course I told him that he muat 
go. 'Eamea,' I said, 'take the advice of a man who 
knows the world. Circumstanced as you are, you are 
bound to go.' And he went." 

"Upon my word that was very good-natured of 
you," said Mrs. Thome. 

"I never keep a. fellow to his desk who has really 
got important business eleewbere," said Sir Baffle. 
"The country, I say, can afford to do as much as that 
for her servants. But then I like to know that the 
business is business. One doesn't choose to bo hnm- 



"I daresay you are humbugged, as you call it, 
very oflen," s^d Harold Smith. 

"Perhaps 8o; perhaps I am; perhaps that is the 
opinion which they have of me at the Treasury. But 
you were hardly long enough there. Smith, to have 
learned much about it, I should say." 
■i.«^>I don't suppose I shoold have known much about 
°~ B jou call it, if I had stayed till Doomsday." 
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"I daTessy not; I dwesay not Mea wIjo Le^ii 
as late as you did never know what official life reall; 
meuiB. Now IVe been at it all my life, and I chiak 
I do nDdentand it" 

"It's not a profesflion I shoiUd like unlesB wl 
it's joined with politics," said Harold Smith. 

"Bat then it's apt to be so abort," said Sir 
Bnffle. Now it had happened onoe in the life of 
Harold Smith that he had been in a Ministry, bat, 
fortunately, that Ministry had gone oot almost wil 
a week of the time of Mr. Smith's adhesion. Sir ~ 
and Mr. Smith bad known each other for many years, 
and were accustomed to make civil little speeches 
each other in society. 

"I'd sooner he a hoese in a mill than have to 
to an office every day," said Mrs. Smith, coming 
her hnshand's aBsistance. "You, Sir Raffle, liave k( 
yooTself &esh and pleasant throngh it all; bnt 
besides you ever did?" 

"I hope I am fresh," said Sir BafQe; "and as 
pleasantness, I will leave that foT you to detennii 

"There can be but one opinion," said Mrs. T' 

The conversation had strayed away from 
l^mea, and Lily was disappointed. It was a pli 
to ber when people talked of him in her hearing 
as a qnestion or two had been asked about 
making him the hero of the moment, it seemed to 
that be was being robbed of his due when the 
amenities between Mr. and Mrs. Harold Smith and 
RafSe banished his name from the circle. Not) 
more, however, was said of him at dinner, and I 
that be would have been altogether forgotten I 
out the evening, had not Lily herself referred, 
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. to him, which she could not possibly have been in- 
dnced to do, — but to the subject of his journey. "I 
wonder whether poor Mr. Crawley will be found 
guilty?" she eaid to Sir KafHe up in the drawing- 

"I am afraid he will; I am afraid he will," Baid 
Sir fiafde; "and I fear, my dear Mise Dale, that I 
must go further than that. I fear I must express an 
opinion that he is guilty." 

"Nothing will ever make me think so," said Lily. 

"Ladiea are always tender-hearted," said Sir Raffle, 
"and especially young ladies, — and especially pretty 
young ladies. I do not wonder that such should be 
your opinion. But you see, Miss Dale, a man of 
business has to look at these things in a business light 
What I want to know is, where did he get the cheque? 
He is hound to be explicit in answering that before 
anybody can acquit him." 

"That is just what Mr. Eames has gone abroad to 

"It is very well for Eames to go abroad, — though, 
npon my word, I don't know whether I should not 
have given him different advice if I bad known how 
much I was to be tormented by his absence. The 
thing couldn't have happened at a more unfortunate 
time; — the Ministry going out, and everything. But, 
as I was saying, it is all very well for him to do what 
be can. He is related to them, and is bound to save 
the honour of his relations if it be possible. I like 
him for going. I always liked him. As I said to my 
friend De Guest, 'Thai young man will make his way.' 
And I rather fancy that the chance word which I 
spoke then to my valued old fiiend was not thjown 
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away in Earnests £&voiir. But, mj dear Mui Dde, 
where did Mr. Crawley get that diaqoe? Tliat'a wkl 
I want to know. If joa can tell me that, liheD I ca 
tell yon whether or no he will be aoqnitted.^ 

Lily did not feel a strong prepossession in fiu 
of Sir Baffle, in spite of his praise of Jolut 
The harsh voice of the man annoyed her, and Idi 
egotism offended her. When, much later in tlie even- 
ing, his character came on for discnssion between hv- 
self and Mrs. Thome and Emily Dunstable, she had 
not a word to say in his &Yoiir. Bat still she had 
been pleased to meet him, because he was the maa 
with whom Johnny's life was most specially conoemed. 
I think that a portion of her dislike to him arose from 
the fact that in continuing the conversation he did not 
revert to his private secretary, but preferred to regale 
her with stories of his own doings in wonderful cases 
which had partaken of interest similar to that which 
now attached itself to Mr. Crawley's case. He had 
known a man who had stolen a hundred pounds, and 
had never been found out; and another man who had 
been arrested for stealing two-and-sixpence which was 
found afterwards sticking to a bit of butter at the 
bottom of a plate. Mrs. Thome had heard all this, 
and had answered him, **Dear me. Sir Baffle," she 
had said, *'what a great many thieves yon have had 
among your acquaintance!" This had rather dis- 
concerted him, and then there had been no more 
talking about Mr. Crawley. 

It had been arranged on this morning that Mr. 
Dale should return to Allington and leave Lily with 
Mrs. Thome. Some special need of his presence at 
home^ real or assumed^ \x^ «x\&«si^ «sAV^ VaiL d%i 
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clw«d that he must shorteu his stay iu Loudou by 
about halt' the inteaiied period. The need would not 
have been bo presBmg, probably, had be not felt that 
Xiilj would be more comfortable with Mrs. Thorns 
than IB biB lodgings in Sackviile Street Lily Imd at 
first declared that she would return with him, but 
everybody had protested against this. Emily Dnu- 
Btsble bad protested against it very stoutly; Mrs. Dale 
herself bad protested against it by letter; and Mrs. 
Thome's protest bad been quite imperious in its natnre. 
"Indeed, my dear, you'll do nothing of the kind. I'm 
sure your mother wouldn't wish it. I look upon it as 
quite essential that you and Emily should team to 
know each other." "But we do know each other; 
don't we, Emily?" said Lily. "Not quite well yet," 
said Emily. Then Lily had laughed, and bo the 
matter was settled. And now, on this present occasion, 
Mr. Dale was at Mrs. Thome's house for the last time. 
His conscience had been perplexed about Lily's horse, 
and if anything was to be said it must be said now. 
The subject was very disagreeable to him, and be was 
angry with Bernard because Bernard had declined to 
manage it for him after Ida own fashion. But he had 
told himself so often that anything was better tban a 
pecuniary obligation, that he was determined to speak 
bis mind to Mrs. Thome, and to beg ber to allow him 
to have his way. So he waited till the llarold Smiths 
were gone, and Sir Baffie Bufde, and then, when Lily 
was apart with Emily, — for Bernard Dale had left 
lliem, — he fooud himself at last alone with Mrs. 
Thome. 

^I can't be too much obliged to you," he said, 
t9w kiaduess to my girL" 
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"Oh, lawi, that's nothing;' said Mrs. Thome. ^'We 
look on her as one of us now." 

^Tm snre she is gvatefnl, — rery grateftil; and so 
am I. She and Bernard have been bronglit ap so 
mnch together that it is very desirable that she should 
be not unknown to Bernard's wife." 

"Exactly, — that's just what I mean. Blood's 
thieker than water; isn't it? Emily's child, if she has 
one, will be Lily's cousin." 

"Her first-cousin once removed," said the squire, 
who was accurate in these matters. Then he drew 
himself up in his seat and compressed his lips together, 
and prepared himself for his task. It was very dis- 
agreeable. Nothing, he thought, could be more dis- 
agreeable. "I have a little thing to speak about ," he 
said at last, "which I hope will not offend you." 

"About Lily?" 

"Yes; about Lily." 

"I'm not very easily offended, and I don't know 
how I could possibly be offended about her." 

"I'm an old-fashioned man, Mrs. Thome, and don't 
know much about the ways of the world. I have 
always been down in the country, and maybe I have 
prejudices. You won't refuse to humour one of them, 
I hope?" 

"You're beginning to frighten me, Mr. Dale; what 

is it?" 

"About Lily's horse." 

"Lily's horse I What about her horse? I hope 
he's not vicious?" ^ 

"She is riding every day with your niece,'' said 
the jsqoire, thinking it ^eal \f^ y&Ss. \a\»l% ^s^frck ^\!Dfiu 
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"It will do her alt the good m the world," anid 
Mrs. Thome. 

"Very likely. I don't doubt it I do not in the 
least disapprove her riding. But — " 

"But what, Mr. Dale?" 

"I should be so mnch obliged if I might he allowed 
to pay the livery-atable keeper's bill." 

"Oh, laws a' mercy," 

"I daresay it may sound odd, but as I have a 
faucy about it, I'm sure you'll gratify me," 

"Of course I will. I'll remember it. I'll make 
it all right with Bernard. Bernard and I Lave no end 
of accounts, — or shall have before long,^ and we'U 
make an item of it Then you can arrange with Ber- 
nard afterwards." 

Mr. Dale, as he got np to go away, felt that he was 
beaten, but lie did not know how to carry the battle 
any further on that occasion. He could not take out 
bis purse and put down the cost of the horse on the 
table. " I will then speak to my nephew about it," 
he said, very gravely, as he went away. And he did 
speak to his nephew about it, and even wrote to him 
more than once. But it was all to no purpose. Mr, 
Potts could not be induced to give a separate bill, 
and, — so said Bernard, — swore at last that he would 
furnish no acconnt to anybody for horses that went to 
Mrs. Thome's door except to Mrs. Thome herself. 

That night Lily took leave of her nncle and re- 
mained at Mrs. Thome's house, As things were now 
Arranged she would, no doubt, be in Loudon when 
John Eames returned. If he should find her in town 

md she told herself that if she was in tovm. ha 
hljr would find her, — he wc»\]\i, &o'olo'0ifta».^ T*r 
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peat to her the offer be had so often made befor 
She never ventnred to tell herself that she doabted. a 
to the answer to be made to him. The two letteij 
were written in the book, and must remain there, 
she felt that she wosld have had more courage fm 
persistency down at Allingtoo than she would be abis 
to summon to her assistance up in London. She kueit 
aha would he weak, should she be found by iitrn alon 
in Mrs. Thome's drawing-room. It would be better foi 
her to make some excuse and go home. She was f 
solved that she would not become his wite. She cou 
not extricate herself from the dominion of a feeliq 
■which she believed to be love for another man, 1 
bad given a solemn promise both to her mother i 
to John Eames that she would not marry that otlitil 
man-, hut in doing so she bad made a solemn promisa 
to herself that she would not marry John Eames. Sha 
had sworn it and would keep her oath. And yet shf 
regretted it! In writing home to bcr mother the nest 
day, she told Mrs. Dale that all the world was speak- 
ing well of John Eames, — that John had won fot. 
himself a reputation of his own, and was known far 
and wide to be a noble fellow. She could not keef 
herself from praising John Eames, tbongh she knew 
that such praise might, and would, be used against; 
ber at some future time. "Though I cannot love lull 
I will give him bis due," she said to herself. 

"I wish you would make up your mind to hav( 
an 'it'for youiBelf," Emily Dunstable said t{ 
that night; "a nice 'it,' BO that I could make a friend^ 
perhaps a brother, of him." 

"I shall never have an 'it,' if I live to be a huTB 

," said Lily Dale. 
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LiL7 had heard nothing as to the difficulty about 
her horse, and could therefore enjoy her exercise with- 
out the drawback of feeling that her uncle was sub- 
jected to an annoyanca She was in the habit of 
going out every day with Bernard and Emily Dun- 
stable, and their party was generally joined by others 
who would meet them at Mrs. Thome's house. For 
Urs. Thome was a very hospitable woman, and there 
■were many who liked well enough to go to her honae. 
Late in the afternoon there would be a great coogre- 
gation of horses before the door, — sometimes as many 
as a dozen; and then the cavalcade would go off into 
the Park, aud there it would become scattered. Ah 
neither Bernard nor Miss Dunstable were unconscion- 
able lovers, Lily in these scatterings did not oflen 
find herself neglected or lost. Her cousin would gen- 
erally remain with her, and as in those days she had 
no "it" of her own she was well pleased that he should 
do so. 

Bat it HO happened that on a certain afternoon she 
found herself riding in Rotten Row alone with a cer- 
tain stout gentleman whom she constantly met at Mrs. 
Thome's house. His name was Onesiphoms Dunn, 
and he was usually called Siph by iiis intimate friends. 
It had seemed to Lily that everybody was an inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Dunn's, and she was in daily fear 
lest she should make a mistake and call him Siph her- 
self- Had she done so it would not have mattered to 
the \eaaL Mr. Dunn, had he observei Vt aV bSi, ^'»'oS&. 
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litLer liave been flattered nor augry. A great mua J 
fonng ladies about London did call him Siph, and trfl 
liim it waa quite nataral that tbey ehould do so, B 
was an Irishman, living on the best of everything ii 
the world, with apparently no fortune of his own, and 
certwnly never earning anything. Everybody }ik«d 
him, and it was admitted nn all sides that there waa 
no safer friend in the world, either for yonng ladiea 
or young men, than Mr. OnesiphoruB Dunn. He did 
not borrow money, and he did not encroach. He did 
like heing asked out to dinner, and he did think that ■ 
they to whom he gave the light of his countenance Sm 
town owed him the return of a week's run in t^M 
country. He neither riiot, nor hunted, nor fiahed, ntM 
read, and yet he was never in the way in any honSHM 
He did play billiarde, and whint, and croqnet — ^'^oKj 
badly. He was a good judge of wine, and would <Wu 
casionally condescend to look after the bottling of jjjfl 
on behalf of some very intimate friend. He -waa^^H 
great friend of Mrs. Thome's, with whom he alwM^| 
spent ten days in the autumn at Chaldicotes. ^H 

Bernard and Emily were not insatiable lovers , b4^| 
nevertheless Mrs. Thome had thought it proper l^| 
provide a fourth in the ri ding- parties , and had pi^| 
Mr. Dann upon this dnty. "l)on't boUier yowidH 
about it, Siph," she had stud; "only if those Iova^| 
should go off philandering out of sight, our titt^H 
country lassie might find herself to be nowhere in 4|^H 
Park." Siph had promised to make himself uaefiq^l 
and had done so. There had generally been so lanj^| 
a number in their party that the work imposed q^H 
Mr. Dnnn had been very tight. Lily had never foud^| 
out that he had been e:^pecially consigned to bor ^^H 
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f ber own cavalier, but had Been tfuite enougb of liim 
I to be aware that be was a pleasant companion. To 
hear, thinking, as she ever was thinking, about Johnny 
~ , Siph was much more agree&ble than might 

bave been a. younger man who would hare endeavoured 
to make ber think about himmelf. 

ThuB, when she found hereelf riding alone iu Rotten 
Row with Sipb Dunn, ebe was neither disconuerted nor 
displeased. He had been talking to her about Lord 
De Guest, whom he had known, — for Siph knew 
ererybody, — and Lily bad begun to wonder whether 
be knew John Eames. She would have liked to hear 
the opinion of such a man abont John &imea, She 
was making up her mind that she would say some- 
thiog about the Crawley matter, — not intending of 
conrae to mention John Eames's name, — when sud- 
denly ber tongue waa paralyzed and ibe could not 
spet^ At that moment they were standing near a 
comer, where a turning path made an angle in the 
iron rails, Mr. Dunn having proposed tliat they should 
■wait thei-e for a few minutes before they returned 
home, as it was probable that Bernard and Miss Dun- 
stable might come up. They had been there for some 
five or ten nilnutea, and Lily bad asked her first 
question about the Crawieys, — inquiring of Mr. 
Dunn whether he had heard of a terrible accusation 
which had been made against a clergyman in Bareel- 
shire, — when on a sudden her tongue was paralyzed. 
As they were atandiug, Lily's horse was turned towards 
the divffl-gitig imth, whereas Mr. Dnnn was looking 
the other way, towards Achilles and Apsley bonso. 
~~r.3>unn was nearer to the ratlings, bnt though they 
'b time looking different ways, they were so placed 
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that eacli conld see t!ie face of the other. Tlien, . 
sadden, coming slowly toward r faer aloDg; the divergiai 
psth and leaniiig on the arm of another man, she w 
— Adolphus Crosbie. 

She had never seen him since a day on which a 
had parted from him with many kissea, — with war 
pressing', eager kisses, — of which she had been nowhi 
ashamed. He had then been to her almost as her hoi 
bacd. She had trusted him entirely, and had throwi 
herself into his arms with a. full reliance. There i 
often much of reticence on the part of a 
wards a man to whom ehe is engaged, something ala 
of B ham e face dnesB occasionally. There exists a shadow 
of doubt, at least of that hesitation which shows that i 
Bpite of vows the woman knows that a chan^ u 
come, and that provision for such possible steps t 
ward should always be within her reach. Bnt Lilj 
had cast all such cantion to the winds. She had ^vei 
herself to the man entirely, and had determined tha 
nhe would sink or swim, stand or fall, live or die, 
Iiim and by his truth. He bad been as ialae as hefl 
She had been in his arms, clinging to him, kissing him, 
Bweoriug that her only pleasure in the world was td 
be with him, — with him her treasure, her promiaedj 
linabandi and within a month, a week, he had beeoi 
false to her. There had come upon her crushing tid-? 
ings, and she had for days wondered at herself that 
they had not killed her, Bnt she had lived, and ha" 
forgiven him. She had still loved him, and Lad n 
ceived new offers from him, which had been answere 
as the reader knows. But she had never seen bin 
since the day on which she had parted from him a 
Allington, without a doubt as to his faith. Nov In 
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'WOB before ber, walking on the footpath, almost witLIu 
reach of ber whip, 

He did not recognize her, but aH be passed on he 
did recognize Mr. OaeBiphorus Dunn, and stopped to 
speak tu him. Or it might have been that Groebie'a 
friend Fowler Pratt stopped with this special object,—- 
for SiphUnnn was an intimute friend of Fowler Pratt's. 
Orosbie and Siph were also acquainted, biit in those 
days Crosbie did not care much for stopping bia friends 
in the Park or elsewhere. He had become moody and 
discontented, and was generally seen going about the 
world atone. On this special occasion he was having 
a little special conversation about money with his very 
old friend Fowler Pratt. 

"What, Siph, is this you? You're always on horse- 
back now," said Fowler Pratt, 

"Well, yes; I have gone in a good deal for cavalry 
work this last month, I've been lucky enough to have 
a young lady to ride with me." This be said in a 
whisper, which the distance of Lily justified. "How 
d'ye do, Crosbie? One doesn't often see you on horse- 
back, or on foot either." 

"I've something te do besides going to look or to 
be looked at," said Crosbie. Tlien he raised his eyes 
and saw Lily's side-face, and recognized her. Had be 
seen her before he had been stopped on his way I 
think he would have passed on, endeavouring to escape 
observation. But as it was, his feet had been arrested 
before he knew of her close vicinity, and now it would 
seem that be was afraid of her, and was flying from 
her, were be at once to walk off, leaving his friend 
behind him. And be knew that she had seen bim, and 
hftd reoognizcd him, and was now suffering from liia 
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which she gaxed before her. Hk 
Fowler Pratt bad never seen Hist Dale, tha«^ 
knew very mach of ber hisbiiy. Siph Doiu 
nothing of the history of Crosbie «nd his lo*-e, 
unaware that be and LO7 had ever s«en each 
There was thns do help oear her to extricate her frna 
her difQcnIty. 

"When a man has any work to do in the world," 
said Siph, "he always boasts of it to his acqnamtanct, 
and corses hb Inck to himself. I have aothing to 6« 
and can go about to see and to be seen; — and I amt 
own that I like it." 

"Eepecially the being seen, — eh, Siph?" said 
Fowler PratL "I also have nothing on earth to do, 
■nd I come here every day because it is as easy to do 
tbat as to go anywhere else." 

Crosbie was still looking at Lily- He could nol 
help himself. He conld not take his eyes from off her. 
He could see that she was as pretty as ever, that she 
was but very little altered. She wan, in truth, some' 
what stouter than in the old days, but of tbat he took 
Di> special notice. Should he speak (o her? Should he 
try to catch her eye, and then raise his hat? Should 
be go up to her horse's head boldly, and ask her to 
let bygones be bygones? He bad an idea that of all 
courses which he could pursue that was the one which 
she would approve the best, — which would be most 
efficacious for him, if with her anything from him 
might hare any efficacy. But he could not do it. He 
did not know what words he might best use. Would 
It become him humbly to sue to her for pardon? Or 
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nld he strive to espress liis unaltered love b^ Boaie 
'Vone of his voice? Or should he aimplj ask her after 
^er health? He made one Htep towards her, and he 
saw that the face became more rigid and more Gsed 
than before, and then he desisted. He told himBclf 
that he was Bimply hateful to her. He thonght that 
he could perceive that there was no tenderness mixed 
with her unabated anger. 

At this moment Bernard Dale and Emily came 
close upon him, and Bernard saw him at once, it was 
through Bernard that Lily and Crosbie had come to 
know each other. He and Bernard Dale had been 
fast iriends in old limes, and had, of ciourse, been 
bitter enemies since the day of Crosbie's treachery. 
They had never spoken since, though they had often 
seen each other, and Dale was not at all disposed to 
speak to him now. The moment that he recogniaed 
Crosbie he looked across to his cousin. For an in- 
stant, an idea had tiaxhed across him that he was there 
by her permiHsion, — - with her assent; but it required 
no second glance to show him that this was not the 
case. "Dunn," ho said, "I think we will ride on," 
and he put his horse into a trot. Siph, whose ear was 
very accurate, and who knew at once that something 
was wrong, trotted on with hitn, and Lily, of course, 
was not left behind. "Is there anything the matter?" 
said Emily to her lover. 

"Nothing specially the matter," be replied; "hut 
you were standing in company with the greatest black- 
guard that ever lived, and I thought we had better 
change our ground." 

"Bernard!" said Lily, flashing on him with all the 
fire which her eyes could command. Then she re- 
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membered that sbe could not leprinumd him for ^ 
offence of such abase in sach a eompanj; so aha raacd 
in her hone and fell a-we^in^. 

8iph Dnnn, with his wicked devemess, knew At 
whole stoiy at once, remembering that he bad cnoi 
heard something of Crosbie having behaved -wery iU tt 
some one before he married Ladj Alexandibia De 
Coorcj. He stopped his horse also, idling m little be- 
hind liilj, so that he might not be supposed to have 
seen her tears, and began to hum a tone. EbBfly mlao, 
though not wickedly clever, nnderttood sometkiiig of 
it ''If Bernard says anything to make yoa angry, I 
will scold him,'' she said. Then the two girls rode oa 
together in front, while Bernard fell back with Sipb 
Dunn. 

''Pratt," said Crosbie, patting his hand on hit 
friend's shoulder as soon as the par^ had ridden ooft 
of hearing, "do you see that girl there in the dark 
blue habit?" 

"What, the one nearest to the path?" 

"Yes; the one nearest to the path. That is Ulj 
Dale." 

"Lily Dale!" said Fowler Pratt 

"Yes; that is Lily Dale." 

"Did you speak to her?" Pratt asked. 

'^No; she gave me no chance. She was there bnt 
a moment. But it was herself. It seems so odd to 
me that I should have been thus so near her again." 
If there was any man to whom Crosbie could have 
spoken freely about Lily Dale it was this man, Fowler 
Pratt Pratt was the oldest Mend he had in the world, 
and it had happened that when he first woke to the 
misery that he had prepared for himself in throwing 
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P eiretlMy and betrothing himself to his late wife, Pratt 
^ liad been the first person to whom he had communi- 
cated bix sorrow. Not that he Lad ever been really 
m- open in his communications. It is not given to sucli 
men as Crosbie to apeak openly of themselves to thoir 
k friendB. Nor, indeed, was Fowler Pratt one who was 
. fond of listening to sach tales. He bad no such tales 
t to tell of himself, and he thought that men and women 
t should go through the world quietly, not subjecting 
( themselves or their acquaintances to anxieties and 
I emotions from peculiar conduct. But he was cou- 
I scientious, and courageous also as well as prudent, and 
he had dared to tell Crosbie that bo was behaving very 
badly. He bad spoken hie mind plainly, and had then 
given all the assistance iu his power. 

He paused a moment before ho replied, weighing, 
like a prudent man, the force of the words be was 
abont to utter. "It is much better as it is," he said. 
"It is much better that you abouid be as straugerB for 
tie future." 

"I do not sea that at all," said Crosbie. They 
were both leaning on the rails, and so they remained 
for the next twenty minutes. "I do not see that at 
all." 

"I feel sure of it. What could come of any re- 
newed intercourse, — even if she would allow it?" 
"I might make ber my wife," 

"And do you think that you would be happy with 

ber, or she with you, after what has passed?" 

"I do think ao." 

. "I do not. It might be possible that she should 

^^ng heiself to marry yon. Women delight to forgive 

^^^HiM. They like the oscitement of generosity. Bat 
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bhe eoaU never forget tliat jou bid had m finmi vife, 
€^ the drenmsUnieet under wUdi joa wore aiaiiadL 
And M for yoiinel^ 700 would r^;ret it after die fnt 
montlL How could 70a ever ^eak to her of 
love without speaking also of 7onr shame? If « 
does many he should at least be able to bold uf bk 
head before his wife." 

This was veiy severe, but Crosbie aiiow«d m 
anger. *^I think I should do so,'^ he said, — ''after 
a while." 

^'And then, about mone7? Of course yon would 
liavc to tell her eveiTthing." 

"Everything — of course." 

"It is like enough that she might not regard thati 
— except that she would feel that if 70U could not 
afford/to many her when 70U were unembairaased, jou 
can hardl7 afford to do so when 70U are over bead 
and ears in debt" 

"She has mone7 i^ow." 

"After all that has come and gone, 3rDQ would 
hardl7 seek lAlj Dale because 70U want to many a 
fortune." 

"You are too hard on me, Pratt You know that 
my onl7 reason for seeking her is that I love her." 

"I do not mean to be hard. But I have a very 
Htrong opinion that the quarrels of lovers, when the7 
are of so ver7 serious a nature, are a bad basis for the 
renewal of love. Come, let us go and dress for dinner. 
I am going to dine with Mrs. Thome, the millionnaire, 
who married a countr7 doctor, and who used to be 
called Miss Dunstable." 

"I never dine out anywhere now," said Orosbie. 
^nd then they waW^4. out oi ^^ ^«^ \»\8id3b». 
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r of them, of course, knew that Lily Dale was 
staying at the house at which Fowler Pratt was going 
to dine. 

Iiily, as she rode home, did not speak a word. ShQ 
would have given worlds to be able to talk, but she 
could not even make a beginniog. She heard Bernard 
and Siph Dunn chatting behind her, and hoped that 
they would continue to do so till she was safe within 
the bouse. They all used het well, for no one tried 
to draw her into conversation. Once Emily said to 
her, "Shall we trot a little, Lily?" And then they 
had moved on quickly, and the misery was soon over. 
As soon as she was upstairs in the house, she got 
Emily by herself, and explained all the mystery in a 
word or two. "I fear I have made a fool of myself 
That was the man to whom I was once engaged." 
"What, Mr. Crosbje?" said Emily, who had heard the 
whole story from Bernard. "Tea, Mr. Crosbie; pray, 
do not say a word of it to anybody, — not even to 
yonr annt. I am better now, bnt I was snch a fool. 
No, dear; I won't go into the drawing-room. I'll go 
upsturs, and come down ready for dinner." 

Whan she was alone she sat down in her habit, 
and declared to herself that she certainly would never 
become the wife of Mr. Crosbie. I do not know why 
she should make such a declaration. She had pro- 
mised her mother and John Eamea that she would not 
do so, and that promise would certainty have boand 
her without any further resolutions on her own part. 
Bnt, to tell the truth, the vision of the man had dis- 
enchanted her. When last she had seen him be had 
been as it were a god to her; and though, since that 
day, lii« conduct to her had "been aa tvn^oiX^e. »*'■*. 
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^^^ well might be, Btitl the memory of the outward sigBt I 
of hie diviDi^ had remained with her. It is diMcdil 
to explain knw it had come to pass that the glimpttl 
which she had had of him ahonld have altered eo maeli ' 
//' within her mindj — why ahe should so suddenly have 
come to regard him in an altered light. It was not 
^mply that he looked to be older, and becauee his 
face was careworn. It was not only that he had lost 
that look of an Apollo which Lily had once in her 
mirth attributed to him. I think it was chiefly that 
, ahe hereeif waa older, and conid no longer see a god 
in Bnch a man. She had never regarded John Elame* 
as being gifled with divinity, and had therefore always 
been making comparisons to hia discredit. Any such 
comparison now would tend quite the other way. 
Nevertheless she would adhere to the two letters in her 
book. Since she had seen Mr. Croabie she was alto- 
gether out of love with the prospect of matrimony. 

She was in the room when Mr. Pratt was an- 
nounced, and she at once recognised him as the mo 

I who had been with Crosbie, And when, some minutes 

afterwards, Sipb Dunn came into the room, she oonld 
see that in their greeting allnaiou was made to the 
scene in the Park. But still it was probable that this m 
would not recognize her, and, if he did so, what wan 
it matter? There were twenty people to sit down 
dinner, and the chancea were that she would not 
called upon to exchange a word with BIr. Pratt, 
had now recovered herself, and could speak free 
her friend Siph, and when Siph came and stood 

_ her she thanked him graciously for his escort in 

Park, "If it wasn't for you, Mr. Dnnn, I really t' 
1 should not get any riding at all. Bernard and 
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^l^iBtable have 00I7 oub thing to think about, and 
I cert&inlj I Km not that one thing." She thought it 
probable that if she could keep Siph close to her, Mrs. 
Thome, who always managed those thingB herself, 
, might apportion her out to be led to dinner by her 
good-natured friend. Bat the fates were averse. The 
time had now come, and Lily was waiting her turn. 
"Mr. Fowler Pratt, let me introduce you to Miss Lily 
Dale," stud Mrs. Thome. Lily could perceive that 
Mr. Pratt was startled. The sign ho gave vaa the 
leaat possible sign in the world; but still it sufficed for 
Lily to perceive it. She put her hand upon his arm, 
and walked down with him to the diuing-rooin withont 
giving him the Blightest cause to suppose that she knew 

) he was. 

"I think I saw you in the Park riding?" he said. 
' 'as there; we go nearly every day." 
ride; I was walking." 

"It seems to me that the people don't go there to 
walk, but to stand still," said Lily. "I cannot under- 
stand how BO many people can bear to loiter about in 
that way — leaning on the rails and doing nothing." 

"It is about as good as tlie riding, and costs lesi 
money. That is all that can be said for it, Do you 
live chierty in town?" 

"0 dear, no; I live altogether in the country. I'm 
only up here because a cousin is going to be married." 

"Captain Dale you mean — to Miss Dunstable?" 
Baid Fowler Pratt, 

"When they have been joined together in holy 
matrimony, I shall go down to the country, and never, 
* me up to London again." 

"ou do not like London?" 
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"Not as a residence, I think," said Lily. "But « 
course one's likinga and dislikings on sucli a matt«c 
depend on circumstances. I live with my mother, an 
all my relatives live near us. Of course I like tbt' 
country best, becanse they are there." 

"Young ladies so often have a different way at 
looking at this subject. I shouldn't wonder if Mia 
Dunstable's views about it were altogether of anotlier 
sort. YouQg ladies generally expect to be taken away 
from their fathers and mothers, and uncles and aunts, 

"But yon see I expect to be left with mine," said 
Lily. After that she turned as much away from Mi; 
Fowler Pratt as she could, having taken an av< 
to him. What business had he to talk to her about 
being taken away from her uncles and aunts? 
had seen him with Mr. Crosbie, and it might be pos- 
sible that they were intimate friends. It might be that 
Mr. Pratt was asking questions in Mr. Crosbie's 
terest Let that be as it might, she would answei 
more questions &om him further than ordinary gooJ 
breeding should require of her. 

"She is a nice girl, certainly," said Fowler Prate 
to himself, as be walked home, "and I have no doubt 
would make a good, ordinary, evory-day wife. But she 
is not such a paragon that a man should condescend 
to grovel in the dirt for her." 

That night Lily told Emily Dunstable the whole of 
Mr. Crosbie's history as far as she knew it, and also 
explained her new aversion to Mj. Fowler Pratt "They; 
are very great friends," said Emily. "Bernard has told 
me bo; and you may be sure that Mr, Pratt knew tbi 
^rbole history before he came here. I am so Bony U 
' f Bunt asked him." 
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^^^''Tt tloea not signify in the least," said Lily. "Even 
if I were to meet Mr. Croabie I don't think I shoold. 
make each a fool of myself again. Aa it is, I can 
only hope he did not see it" 

"I am sure he did not." 

Then there was a pause, during which Lily sat 
with her face resting on both her hands. "It is wonder- 
ful how much lie is altered," she said at last. 

"Think how much he has Buffered." 

"i suppose I am altered as much, only I do not see 
it in myself," 

"I don't know what yon were, but I don't think 
you can have changed much. You no doabt have 
suffered too, but not as he has done." 

"Oh, as for that, I have done very well. I thiii 
I'll go to bed now. The riding makes me ao eleepy." 



^^H CHAPTER XXIV. 

^^^V The CleHcsl CnmiDlaaloD. 

^^^Ep? was at last arranged that the five clergymen 
^Balocted should meet at Dr. Tempest's house in Silver- 
bridge to make inq^uiry and report to the bishop 
whether the circumstances connected with the cheque 
for twenty ponnds were of auch a nature as to make 
it incumbent ou him to institute proceedings against 
Mr. Crawley in the Conrt of Arches, Dr. Tempest 
had acted upon the letter which he had received from 
the bishop, exactly as though there had been no meet- 
ing at the palace, no quarrel to the death between him 
find Mrs. Proudie. He was a prudent man, gifted 
~ V the great power of holding his tongue, and had 
jglpokcn a word, even to his wife, of what had oo- 
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coired. Afler sacL a victory our old friend the arch- 
deacon would have blown his own tmxnpet londly 
among his Mends. Pltimstead would have heard of it 
instantly, and the paean would haye been sung out in 
the neighbouring parishes of Eiderdown, Stogpingum, 
and St. Ewolds. The high-street of Barchester would 
have known of it, and the very bedesmen in Hiram's 
Hospital would have told among themselves the terrible 
discomfiture of the bishop and his lady. But Dr. Tempest 
spoke no word of it to anybody. He wrote letters to 
the two clergymen named by the bishop, and himself 
selected two others out of his own rural deanery, and 
suggested to them all a day at which a preliminary 
meeting should be held at his own house. The two 
who were invited by him were Mr. Oriel, the rector of 
Greshamsbury, and Mr. Bobarts, the vicar of Pramlcy. 
They all assented to the proposition, and on the day 
named assembled themselves at Silverbridge. 

It was now April, and the judges were to come 
into Barchester before the end of the month. What 
then could be the use of this ecclesiastical inquiry 
exactly at the same time? Men and women declared 
that it was a double prosecution, and that a double 
prosecution for the same offence was a course of action 
opposed to the feelings and traditions of the country. 
Miss Anne Prettyman went so far as to say that it was 
unconstitutional, and Mary Walker declared that no 
human being except Mrs. Proudie would ever have 
been guilty of such cruelty. "Don't tell me about the 
bishop, John," she said; "the bishop is a cypher." 
"You may be sure Dr. Tempest would not have a hand 
in it if it were not right," said John Walker. "My 
dear Mr. John," said Miss Anne Prettyman, **Dr. 
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B Larii aa a liar nf iron, and always was. 
Bnt I am enrprised that Mr. Ilobarts sboald take a 

In the meantime, at the palace, Mrs. Proudie had 
been reduced to learn what was going on from Mr. 
Tbumble. The bishop had never spoken a word to 
her respecting Mr. Crawley eince that terrible day on 
which Dr. Tempest had witnessed his imbecility, — 
having absolutely declined to answer when his wife 
had mentioned the subject. "Tou won't speak to me 
about it, my dear?" she had siud to him, when he had 
thus declined, remonstrating more in sorrow than in 
anger. "No; 1 won't," the bishop had replied; "there 
has been a great deal too much talking about it It 
has broken ray heart already, I know." These were 
very hai days in the palace. Mrs. Froudie affected 
to be satisfied with what was being done. She talked 
to Mr. Thumble about Mr. Crawley and the cheque, 
as though everything were arranged quite to her satii' 
faction, — as though everything, indeed, had been 
arranged by herself. But everybody about the house 
could see that the manner of the woman was altogether 
altered. She was milder than usual with the servants 
and was almost too gentle in her usage of her husband. 
It seemed as though something had happened to 
frighten her and break her spirit, and it waa whispered 
about through the palace that she was afraid that the 
bishop was dying. As for him, he hardly left his own 
sitting-room iu these days, except when he joined the 
family at breakfast and at dinner. And in his study 
lie did little or nothing. He would smile when bis 
elutplaiit vent to him, and give some trittiag verbal 
•, bnt for days he scarcely ever took a pen ia 
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^is handa, and thongli he took op manj books he read I 
hardly a page. How often he told his wife in llioM 
daje that he was brokeu-hcarted , no one bat bus wiie J 

"Wkat has happened that joti ehoutd speak li 
that?" ehe said to hini once. "What has broken ji^ 
heart?" 

"You," he replied. "You; yon have done it." 

"Oh, Tom," she said, going back into the memory 
of very far distant days in her uomenclatnre, "how 
can yon speak to me ao cruelly as that! That it shonld 
come to that between you and me, after aJll" 

"Why did yon not go away and leave me that day 
when I told you?" 

"Did you ever know a woman who liked to be 
tamed out of a room in her own house?" said Mrs. 
Frondie. When Mrs. Proudie had coadeaceuded so fitr 
as this, it must be admitted that in those days there 
iras great trouble in the palace. 

Mr, Thumble, on the day before he went to Silver- 
bridge, asked for an andience with the bishop in order 
that he might receive instructionB. He had been strictljr J 
desired to do this by Mrs. Proudie, and had not dareaj 
to diflobey her injunctions, — thinking, however, hiin 
self, that his doing so was inexpedient. "I have g * 
nothing to say to you about it; not a word," eaid t 
bishop crossly. "I thought diat perhaps you i 
like to see me before I started," pleaded Mr. Thumbl 
very humbly, "I don't want to see you at all," 
the bishop; "you are going there to exercise your oin 
judgment, — if yon have got any; and yon on^it n 
to come to me," After that Mr. Thumble f 
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think that Krg. Proudie waa right, and that the bishop 
was neax hie dissolntioD. 

Mr. Thuinble aud Mr. Quiverful went over to 
Silverbridge together in a gig, hired from the Dragon 
of Wantly — as to the iiost of which there arose among 
them a not nnnatural apprehension which amounted at 
last almost to dismay. "I don't mind it so much for 
once," said Mr. Quiverful, "hut if many such meetings 
are necessary, I for one can't afford it, and I won't 
do it. A man with my family can't allow himself to 
be money out of pocket in that way." "It is hard," 
said Mr. Tbumble. "She ought to pay it herself, out 
of her own pocket," 8«d Mr. Quiverful. He had had 
concerns with the palace when Mrs. Proudie was in the 
full swing of her dominion, and had not as yet begun 
to suspect that there might possibly be a change. 

Mr. Oriel and Mr. Kobarts were already sitting 
with Dr. Tempest when the other two clergymen were 
shown into the room. When the first greetings were 
over luncheon was announced, and while they were 
eating not a word was said about Mr. Crawley. The 
ladies of the family were not present, and the five 
clergymen sat round the table alone. It would have 
been difficult to have got together five gentlemen less 
likely to act with one mind and one spirit; — and per- 
liaps it was all the better for Mr. Crawley that it 
shoold be so. Dr. Tempest himself was a man pecu- 
liarly capable of exercising the functions of a judge in 
such a matter, had he sat alone as a judge; but he 
was one who would be almost sure to differ from 
others who sat as equal assessors wilit him. Mr. Oriel 
wu K gentleman at all points; but he was very shy, 
reticent, and altogether nniaistructed in the 
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ordinary daily intercourse of man with man. Any one 
knowing him mig^t have predicted of him that he 
would be sore on sach an occasion as this to be found 
floundering in a sea of doubts. Mr. Quiirerfiil was the 
father of a large funily, whose whole life had beoi 
devoted to fighting a cruel world on behalf of his wife 
and children. That fight he had fought bravelj; but 
it had left him no energy for any other business. Mr. 
Thumble was a poor creature, — so poor a creature 
that, in spite of a small restless ambition to be doing 
something, he was almost cowed by the hard lines of 
Dr. Tempest's brow. The Rev. Mark Bobarts was a 
man of the world, and a clever fellow, and did not 
stand in awe of anybody, — unless it might be, in a 
very moderate degree, of his patrons the Luftons, 
whom he was bound to respect; but his devemess was 
not the cleverness needed by a judge. He was essen- 
tially a partisan, and would be sure to vote against the 
bishop in such a matter as this now before him. There 
was a palace faction in the diocese, and an anti-palace 
faction. Mr. Thumble and Mr. Quiverful belonged to 
one, and Mr. Oriel and Mr. Robarts to the other. Mr. 
Thumble was too weak to stick to his faction against 
the strength of such a man as Dr. Tempest Mr. 
Quiverful would be too indifferent to do so, — unless 
his interest were concerned. Mr. Oriel would be too 
conscientious to regard his own side on such an occa- 
sion as this. But Mark Robarts would be sure to 
support his friends and oppose his enemies, let the case 
be what it might "Now, gentlemen, if you please, 
we will go into the other room," said Dr. Tempest 
They went into the other room^ and there they found 
'£ve chairs arranged fox Oaftia To\rti^ ^^ ^aMv^. "^^\,\k 
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word had as yet been said about Mr. Crawley, and no 
one of' the four strangers knew whether Mr. Crawley 
was to appear before them on that day or not. 

^^ Gentlemen," said Dr. Tempest, seating himself at 
once in an arm-chair placed at the middle of the table, 
*'I think it will be well to explain to you at first what, 
as I regard the matter, is the extent of the work which 
we are called upon to perform. It is of its nature 
very disagreeable. It cannot but be so, let it be ever 
80 limited. Here is a brother clergyman and a gentleman, 
living among us, and doing his duty, as we are told, in a 
most exemplary manner*, and suddenly we hear that he is 
accused of a theft. The matter is brought before the 
magistrates, of whom I myself was one, and he was 
committed for trial. There is therefore prim4 facie 
evidence of his guilt But I do not think that we 
need go into the question of his guilt at all." When 
he said this, the other four all looked up at him in 
astonishment. *^^I thought that we had been Summoned 
here for that purpose," said Mr. Robarts. "Not at all, 
as I take it," said the doctor. "Were we to commence 
any such inquiry, the jury would have given their 
verdict before we could come to any conclusion; and 
it would be impossible for us to oppose that verdict, 
whether it declares this unfortunate gentleman to be 
innocent or to be guilty. If the jury shall say that he 
is innocent, there is an end of the matter altogether. 
He would go back to his parish amidst the sympathy 
and congratulations of his friends. That is what wtt' 
should all wish." 

"Of course it is," said Mr. Robarts. They all 
declared that was their desire, as a matter of course; 
and Mr. Thumble said it louder than any one else. 

Th§ last CJironicU of Banet JL 24 
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''Bat if he be found guilty, then will oonie id 
difficulty to the bishop, in which we are bound to gni 
him any assistance ^dthin our power.^' 

"Of course we are," said Mr. Thumble, who, htring 
heard his own voice once, and having liked tbe somid, 
thought that he might creep into a little importance 
by using it on any occasion that opened itsdf for 
him. 

"If you will allow me, sir, I will venture to state 
my views as shortly as I can,^' said Dr. Tempest 
"That may perhaps be the most expedidoos course for 
us all in the end." 

"Oh, certainly," said Mr. Thumble. "I didn't 
mean to interrupt." 

"In the case of his being found guilty," continued 
the doctor, "there will arise the question whether the 
punishment awarded to him by the judge should suffice 
for ecclesiastical purposes. Suppose, for instance, that 
he should be imprisoned for two months,* should he be 
allowed to return to his living at the expiration of 
that term?" 

"I think he ought," said Mr. Robarts; — "con- 
sidering all things." 

"I don't see why he shouldn't," said Mr. Quiverful. 
Mr. Oriel sat listening patiently, and Mr. Thumble 
looked up to the doctor, expecting to hear some opinion 
expressed by him with which he might coincide. 

"There certainly are reasons why he should not," 
said Dr. Tempest; "though I by no means say that 
those reasons are conclusive in the present case. In 
the first place, a man who has stolen money can hardly 
bo a fitting person to teach others not to steal." 

"You must look to the circumstances," said Bobartgi 
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, that is true ; btit juat bear with me a mo- 
taeut, It cannot, at any rate, be thought that a clergy- 
man eltould uome out of prieon and go to Lis living 
without any notice from liis blahop, simply because he 
has already been punished under the common law. If 
this were so, a clergyman might he fined ten days 
running for being drunk in the street, — five ahilliugfl 
each time , — and at the end of that time might set 
his bishop at defiiLnue. When a clergyman has shown 
hinjself to be utterly unfit for clerical duties, he must 
not be held to he protected from ecclesiastical censure 
or from deprivation by the action of the common law." 

"But Mx. Crawley has not shown himself to be 
unfit," sfud Hobarts. 

"That is begging the question, Robarts," said the 

"Just so," said Mr. Thumble. Then Mr. Eoharts 
gave a look at Mr. Thumhle, and Mr. Thumble retired 
into his shoes. 

"That is the question aa to which we are called 
upon to advise the bishop," continued Dr. Tempeat 
"And I must say that I tliink the bishop is right If 
he were to allow the matter to pass by without notice, 
— that is to fifty, in the event of Mr. Crawley bang 
pronounced to be guUty by a jury, — he would, I 
think, neglect his duty. Now, 1 have been informed 
that tlie bishop has recommended Mr. Crawley to desist 
from his duties till the trial he over, and that Mr, 
Crawley has declined to take the biehop's advice. 

"That is true," said Mr. Thumble, "He altogether 
disregarded the bishop." 
.._^ "I cannot say *hat I think he was wrong," said 
L,Tempest. 

21* 
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^^I think he was quite right," said Mr. Kobarts. 

^^A bishop in almost all cases is entitled to the 
obedience of his clergy," said Mr. Oriel. 

"I must say that I agree with you, sir,^' said Mr. 
Thumble. 

*^The income is not large, and I suppose that it 
would have gone with the duties," said Mr. QuiverM 
"It is very hard for a man with a family to live when 
his income has been stopped." 

"Be that as it may," continued the doctor, "the 
bishop feels that it may be his duty to oppose the 
return of Mr. Crawley to his pulpit, and that he can 
oppose it in no other way than by proceeding against 
Mr. Crawley under the Clerical Offences Act. I pr(h 
pose, therefore, that we should invite Mr. Crawley to 
attend here — " 

"Mr. Crawley is not coming here to-day, then?" 
said Mr. Robarts. 

"I thought it useless to ask for his attendance until 
we had settled on our course of action," said Dr. Tempest 
"If we are all agreed, I will beg him to come here on 
this day week, when we will meet again. And we will 
then ask him whether he will submit himself to the 
bishop^s decision, in the event of the jury finding him 
guilty. If he should decline to do so, we can onlj 
then form our opinion as to what will be the bishop^E 
duty by reference to the fiicts as they are elicited at 
the trial. If Mr. Crawley should choose to make to ufl 
any statement as to his own case, of course we shall 
be willing to receive it That is my idea of what had 
better be done; and now, if any gentleman has any 
other proposition to make, of course we shall be pleased 
to hear him." Dr. Tempest, as he said this, looked 
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)toimd upon bis companions, as though his pleaBitre, 
under the cirouia stances suggested by timself, wotild 
be very doabtful, 

"I don't suppose we can do anything better," said 
Mr. Eoharls. "I think it a pity, however, that any 
Eteps should have been taken by the bishop before the 
trial." 

"The bishop has been placed in a very delicate 
position," Baid Mr. Thnmble, pleading for his patron. 

"I don't know the meaning of the word 'delicate,' " 
stud Bobarts. "I think his duty was very clear, to 
avoid interference whilst the matter is, so to say, be- 
fore the judge." 

"Nobody has anything else to propose?" said Dr. 
Tempest "Then I will write to Mr. Crawley, and you, 
gentlemen, will perhapa do me the honour of meeting 
me here at one o'clock on this day week." Then the 
meeliug was over, and the four clergymen having 
shaken bands with Dr. Tempest in the hall, alE pro- 
mised that they would return on that day week. 80 
far, Dr. Tempest had carried, hia point exactly as he 
might have done had the four gentlemen been repre- 
aented by the chairs on which they had sat. 

"I shan't come again, all the same, unless I know 
where I'm to get my expenses," said Mr. Qniver^l, as 
he got into the gig. 

"I shall come," said Mr. Thumble, "hecanse I think 
it a duty. Of course it is a hardship." Mr. Thumble 
liked the idea of being joined with such men as Dr. 
Tempest, and Mr. Oriel, and Mr. Robarts, and would 
any day have p^d the expense of a gig from Barcheater 
to Silverbridge out of bis own pocket, for the sake of 
utting with snch benohfellowe on any clerical inquiry. 
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"One's first duty is to one's own wife and family," 
said Mr. Quiverful. 

"Well, yes; in a way, of course, ihat is quite true, 
Mr. Quiverfiil; and when we know how very inade- 
quate are the incomes of the working clergy, we can- 
not but feel ourselves to be, if I may so say, put upon, 
when we have to defray the expenses incidental to 
special duties out of our own pockets. I think, yon 
know, — I don't mind saying this to you, — that the 
palace should have provided us with a chaise and 
pair." Thb was ungrateftfl on the part of Mr. Thumble, 
who had been permitted to ride miles upon miles to 
various outlying clerical duties upon the bishop's worn- 
out cob. "You see," continued Mr. Thumble, "yon 
and I go specially to represent the palace, and the 
palace ought to remember that I think there ought 
to have been a chaise and pair; I do indeed." 

"I don't care much what the conveyance is," said 
Mr. Quiverful; "but I certainly shall pay nothing more 
out of my own pocket; — certainly I shall not." 

"The result will be that the palace will be thrown 
over if they don't take care," said Mr. Thumble. 
"Tempest, however, seems to be pretty steady. Tempest, 
I think, is steady. Ton see he is getting tired of 
parish work, and would like to go into the close. 
That's what he is looking out for. Did you ever see 
such a fellow as that Robarts, — just look at him; — 
quite indecent, wasn't he? He thinks he can have his 
own way in everything, just because his sister married 
a lord. I do hate to see all that meanness." 

Mark Robarts and Caleb Oriel left Silverbridge in 
another gig by the same road, and soon passed their 
brethren, as Mr. Bobarts was in the habit of driving a 
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large, quick -stepping horse. The last remarks were 
being made as the dust from the vicar of Framley's 
wheels saluted the faces of the two slower clergymen. 
Mr. Oriel had promised to dine and sleep at Framley, 
and therefore returned in Mr. Eobarts' gig. 

"Quite unnecessary, all this ftissj don't you think 
so?" said Mr. Eobarts. 

"I am not quite sure," said Mr. Oriel. "I can 
understand that the bishop may have found a difficulty." 

"The bishop, indeed! The bishop doesn't care two 
straws about it. It's Mrs. Proudie! She has put her 
finger on the poor man's neck because he has not put 
his neck beneath her feet; and now she thinks she can 
crush him, — as she would crush you or me, if it were 
in her power. That's about the long and the short of 
the bishop's solicitude." 

"You are very hard on him," said Mr. Oriel. 

"I know him; — and am not at all hard on him. 
She is hard upon him if you like. Tempest is fair. 
He is very fair, and as long as no one meddles with 
him he won't do amiss. I can't hold my tongue always, 
but I often know that it is better that I should." 

Dr. Tempest said not a word to any one on the 
subject, not even in his own defence. And yet he was 
sorely tempted. On the very day of the meeting he 
dined at Mr. Walker's in Silverbridge, and there sub- 
mitted to be talked at by all the ladies and most of 
the gentlemen present, without saying a Vord in his 
own defence. And yet a word or two would have 
been so easy and so conclusive. 

"Oh, Dr. Tempest," said Mary Walker, "I am so 
sorry that you have joined the bishop." 

"Are you, my dear?" said he. "It is generally 
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thought well that a parish olei^yinan should agree 
with his bishop." 

"But you know, Dr. Tempest, that you don't agree 
with your bishop generally." 

"Then it is the more fortunate that I shall be able 
to agree with him on this occasion." 

Major Grantly was present at the dinner, and ven- 
tured to ask the doctor in the course of the evening 
what he thought would be done. "I should not ven- 
ture to ask such a question, Dr. Tempest," he said, 
"unless I had the strongest possible reason to justify 
my anxiety." 

"I don't know that I can tell you anything, Major 
Grantly," said the doctor. "We did not even see Mr. 
Crawley to-day. But the real truth is that he must 
stand or fall as the jury shall find him guilty or not 
guilty. It would be the same in any profession. Could 
a captain in the army hold up his head in his regiment 
after he had been tried and found guilty of stealing 
twenty pounds?" 

"I don't think he could," said the major. 

"Neither can a clergyman," said the doctor. "The 
bishop can neither make him nor mar him. It is the 
jury that must do it" 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Framley Parsonage. 

At this time Grace Crawley was at Framley Par- 
sonage. Old Lady Lufton's strategy had been quite 
intelligible, but some people said that in point of eti- 
quette and judgment and moral conduct, it was in- 
defensible. Her vicar, Mr. Kobarts, had been selected 
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^To te one of tho clergymen who was to sit in ecclesiaa- 
tical judgmeot upoa Mr. Crawley, and while he was so 
Bitting Mr. Crawley's daughter was staying in Mr. Ho- 
barts' house as a visitor with his wife! It might be 
th&t there was no harm in this. Lady Lufton, when 
the apparent improprioty was pointed out tfl her by no 
less a person than Archdeacon Orantly, ridictiled the 
idea. "My dear archdeacon," Lady Lafton had said, 
"we all know the bishop to he such a fool and the 
bishop's wife to be such a knave, that we cannot allow 
ouraelves to be governed in this matter by ordinary 
rules. Do you not think that it is expedient to show 
tow utterly we disregard his judgment and her malice?" 
The archdeacon had hesilated much before he spoke to 
Lady Lufton , whether he should address himself t« 
her or to Mr. Eobarts, — or indeed to Mrs. Eobarts. 
But he had become aware that the proposition aa to 
the visit had originated with Lady Lufton, and he had 
therefore decided on speaking to her. He had not con- 
descended to say a word as to his son, nor would he 
BO condescend. Nor could he go from Lady Lufton to 
M>. Robarts , having once failed with her ladyship. 
Indeed, in giving him his due, we must acknowledge 
that his disapprobation of Lady Lufton's strategy arose 
rather from his true conviction as to its impropriety, 
than from any fear lest this attention paid to Miss 
Crawley should tend to bring about her marriage with 
his son. By this time he hated the very name of Crawley. 
He hated it the mure because in hating it he had to 
put himself for the time on the same side with Mrs. 
Proudie, But for all that he would not condescend to 
p unworthy mode of fighting. He thought it wrong 
I the young lady should he invited to Framley Par- 
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sonage at this moment, and be said so to the persot 
who had, as he thought, in truth, given the invitation*, 
but he would not allow his own personal motives to 
induce him to cany on the argument with Lady Lufton. 
"The bishop is a fool,'* he said, ^*and the bishop's mh 
is a knave. Nevertheless I would not have had the 
young lady over to Framley at this moment. If, how- 
ever, you think it right and Eobarts thinks it right, 
there is an end of it*' 

"Upon my word we do," said Lady Lufton. 

I am induced to think that Mr. Kobarts was not 
quite confident of the expediency of what he was doing 
by the way in which he mentioned to Mr. Oriel the fact 
of Miss Crawley's, presence at the parsonage as he drove 
that gentleman home in his gig. 'They had been talking 
about Mr. Crawley, when he suddenly turned himself 
round, so that he could look at his companion, and 
said, "Miss Crawley is staying with us at the parsonage 
at the present moment." 

"What! Mr. Crawley's daughter?" said Mr. Oriel, 
showing plainly by his voice that the tidings had much 
surprised him. 

"Yes; Mr. Crawley's daughter." 

"Oh, indeed. I did not know that you were on 
those terms with the family." 

"We have known them for the last seven or eight 
years," said Mark; "and though I shoul^ be giving 
you a false notion if I were to say that I myself have 
known them intimately, — for Crawley is a man whom 
it is quite impossible to know intimately, — yet the 
womankind at Framley have known them. My sister 
stayed with them over at Hogglestock for some time.' 

"What; Lady Lufton?" 
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"Yes; my sister Lucy. It was just before her mar- 
riage. There was a lot of trouble, and the Crawleys 
were all ill, and she went to nurse them. And then 
the old lady took them up, and altogether tl^ere came 
to be a sort of feeling that they were to be regarded 
as friends. They are always in trouble, and now in 
this special trouble the women between them have 
thought it best to have the girl over at Framley. Of 
course I had a kind of feeling about this commission; 
but as I knew that it would make no difference with 
me I did not think it necessary to put my veto upon 
the visit." Mr. Oriel said nothing further, but Mark 
Robarts was aware that Mr. Oriel did not quite approve 
of the visit. 

That morning old 'Lady Lufton herself had come 
across to the parsonage with the express view ofbid- 
ding all the parsonage party to eome across to the hall 
to dine. "You can tell Mr. Oriel, Fanny, with Lucy's 
compliments, how delighted she will be to see him." 
Old Lady Lufton always spoke of her daughter-in- 
law as the mistress of the house. "If you think he 
is particular, you know, we will send a note across." 
Mrs. Bobarts said that she supposed Mr. Oriel would 
not be particular, but, looking at Grace, made some 
faint excuse. "You must come, my dear," said 
Lady Lufton. "Lucy wishes it particularly." Mrs. 
Bobarts did not know how to say that she would not 
come; and so the matter stood, — when Mrs. Bobarts 
was called upon to leave the room for a moment, and 
Lady Lufton and Grace were left alone. 

"Dear Lady Lufton," said Grace, getting up sud- 
denly from her chair; "will you do me a favour, — a 
great favour?" She spoke with an energy which quite 
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snrpriaed the old l&ij, and caused her almost to 
from her seat. 

"I don't like making promises," said Lady Lnftoi 
"but anything I can do with propriety I will." 

"You caa do this. Pray let me stay here to-daj 
You don't understand how I feel about going out wbil 
papa b in this way. I know how kind and how goo 
you all are; and when dear Mis. Koharts asked i 
here, and mamma said that I had better come, I coid 
not refuse. But indeed, indeed, I had rather not g 
out to a dinner-party." 

"It is not a party, my dear girl," said Lady Luf 
ton, with the kindest voice which she knew how tg 
assume. "And you must remember that my daughter 
in-law regards you as ao very old a friend! You rft 
member, of course, whea she was staying over i 
Hogglestock?" 

"Indeed I do. I remember it well." 

"And therefore you should not regard it as goin 
out. There will be nobody there but ourselves i 
the people from this house." 

"But it will be going out, Lady Lufton; and I 
hope you will let mo stay here. You canaot think hoi 
I feel it Of course I cannot go without something 

like dressing, and — and — and In poor papa^ 

state I feel that I ought Dot to do an<?thiDg that lookl 
like gaiety. I ought never to forget it; — not for 
moment." 

There waa a tear in Lady Lufton'e eye as she s 
. ■ — "My dcEir, you shan't come. You and Panny eha] 
■■top and dine here by yourselves. The gentlemen shal 

"Do let Mrs. Kobarta go, please," said Grace. 
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^^p "I won't di> anything of the kind," said Lady Luf- 

I ton. Then, when Mrs. Eoliarta returned to tlie room, 
her ladyship explained it all in two words. "Whilst 
yon have heen away, my dear, Grnce has begged off, 

I and therefore we have decided that Mr. Oriel and Mr. 

J Kobarts shall come without you." 

"I am BO sorry, Mrs. Eobarts," said Grace. 
"Pooh, pooh," said Lady Lufton. "Fanny and I 
have known each other quite long enough not to stand 
on any compliments, — haven't we, my dear? I must 
get home now, as all the morning has gone by. Fanny 
my dear, I want to' speak to you." Then she ex- 
pressed ber opinion of Grace Crawley as she walked 
across the parsonage garden with Mrs. Robarta. "She 
is a very nice girl, and a very good girl, I am sure; 
and she shows excellent feeling. Whatever happens 
we must take care of her. And, Fanny, have yon ob- 
served how handsome she is?" 
"We think her very pretty." 

"She ia more than pretty when she has a little fire 
in her eyes, She is downright handsome, — or will 
be when she fills outa little. I tell yon what, my dear; 
she'll make havoc with somebody yet; you see if she 
doesn't. Bye-bye! Tell the two gentlemen to bo 
up by seven punctaally." And then Lady Lnfton went 

Grace so contrived that Mr. Oriel came and went 
without seeing her. There was a separate nurseiy 
breakfast at tiie parsonage, and by special permission 
Grace was allowed lo have her tea and broad-and- 
bulter on the next morning with the children. "I 
lUght yon told me Miss Crawley was here," said Mr. 
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Oriel, as the two clergymen stood waiting for the g 
that was to take the visitor awny to Bnrcbester. 

"do she is," said Eobarts^ "but bIib likes to liiilq 
herself, because of her father's trouble. 
blame her." 

"No, indeed," said Mr. Oriel. 

"Poor girl. If you knew her you would not onlj^J 
pity her, but like lier," 

"Is she — what you call V" 

"You mean, is she a lady?" 

"Of course she is by birtli, and nil that," said SfrJ 
Oriel, apologizing for his inquiry. 

"I don't think there is another girl in thi 
BO well educated," said Mr. KobartB. 

"Indeed! I had no idea of that." 

"And we think her a great beauty. As for n 
ners, I never saw a girl with a prettier way i 
own." 

"Dear me," said Mr. Oriel. "I wish she had c 
down to breakfast." 

It will have been perceived that old Lady Liiftl 
had heard nothing of Major Grantly's offence; that b 
had no knowledge that Grace had already made havoc, 
as she had called it, — had, in truth, made very sad 
havoc, at Plumstead. She did not, therefore, think , 
mnch about it when her eon told her tipon her retm 
home from the parsonage on that afternoon that 5" 
Grantly had come over from Cosby Lodge, sad tha(H 
he was going to dine and sleep at Framley Coni 
Some slight idea of thankliilneBH came across her v 
that she had not betrayed Grace Crawley into a jt 
"with A stranger. "I asked him to come some day I 
fore we went up to town," said his lordship; "atidj 
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' . am glad he bas eome to-day, as two clergymen to 
oue'e aelt' are, at any rate, oue too many." Bo Major 
Grantly dined and slept at tlie Court 

But Mis. Rubarte was in a great flurry when ahe 
■was told of this by her hnsband on his return from the 
dinner. Mrs, Crawley had found an opportnnity of 
telling the story of Major Grantly's love to Mrs, Ro- 
Ijarts before she had sent lier daughter to Framley, 
knowing that the families were intimate, and thinking 



i precaution. 



"He said he was 
7 Grace's sake," 



it right that there should be s 

"1 wonder whether he will 
Kobnrts had said. 

"Probably not," eaid tUe vie 
going home early." 

"I ho]ie he will not come ■ 
said Mr3. Robarts. She hesitated whether she should 
tell her husband. She always did tell him everytliing. 
But on this occasion she thought she had no right to 
do 80, and she kept tlie secret. "Don't do anything 
to bring him np, dear." 

"Ton needn't he afraid. He won't come," said the 
vicar. On the following morning, as soon as Mr. Oriel 
was gone, Mr. Hohnrts went out, — ahout his parish 
he would probably have called it; but in half an hour 
he might have been seen strolling about the Court 
Bta1:^-yaid with Lord Lufton. "Where is Grantly?" 
asked the vicar, "I don't know where he is," said his 
lordship. "He hag sloped off somewhere." The major 
had sloped off to the parsonage, well knowing in what 
nest hie dove was lying hid; and he and the vicar had 
passed each otlier. The major had gone out at the 
front gate, and the vicar had gone in at the stable 
entrance. 
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The two dergymen liad hardly taken their depar- 
ture when Major Grantly knocked at the parsonage 
door. He had come so early that Mrs. Bobarts had 
taken no precautions, — even had there been any pre- 
cautions which she wonld have thought it right to 
take. Grace was in the act of coming down the stairs, 
not having heard the knock at the door, and thus she 
found her lover in the hall. He had asked, of course, 
for Mrs. Bobarts, and thus they two entered the drawing- 
room together. They had not had time to speak when 
the servant opened the drawing-room door to announce 
the visitor. There had been no word spoken between 
Mrs. Bobarts and Grace about Major Grantly, but the 
mother had told the daughter of what she had said to 
Mrs. Bobarts. 

'^ Grace,'* said the major, *^I am so glad to find 
you!" Then he turned to Mrs. Bobarts with his open 
hand. "You won't take it uncivil of me if I say that 
my visit is not entirely to yourself? I think I may 
take upon myself to say that I and Miss Crawley are 
old friends. May I not?" 

Grace could not answer a word. "Mrs. Crawley 
told me that you had known her at Silverbridge," said 
Mrs. Boberts, driven to say something, but feeling that 
she was blundering. 

"I came over to Framley yesterday because I 
heard that she was here. Am I wrong to come up 
here to see her?" 

"I think she must answer that for herself, Major 
Grantly." 

"Am I wrong, Grace?" Grace thought that he 
was the finest gentleman and the noblest lover that 
had ever shown his devotion to a woman, and was 
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stirred by a mighty resolve that if it ever should be in 
her power to reward him after any faBhioo, she would 
pour out the reward with a very full hand indeed. 
But what wag she to Bay on the present momenti' 
"Am I wrong', Grace?" he said, repeating hla question 
with so much emphasis, that she was positively driven 
to answer it. 

"I do not think yon are wrong at all. How can 
I say you are wrong when you a^e so good? If I 
could be yonr servant 1 would serve you. But I can 
be nothing to you, because of papa's disgrace. Dear 
Mrs. Robarts, I cannot stay. Ton must answer him 
for me." And having thus made her speech she 
escaped from the room. 

It may suffice to say further now that the major 
did not see Grace again during that visit at Framley. 

CHAPTER SXVI. 

TUe Ari^Uileacon goes 1q Frsraloy. 

By some of those unseen telegraphic wires which 
carry news about the country and make no charge foe 
the conveyance. Archdeacon Grantly heard that hia 
son the major was at Framley. Now in that itself 
there would have been nothijDg aingnlar. There had 
been for years much intimacy between the Luftnn 
family and the Grantly family, — so much that an 
alliance between the two houses Lad once been planne4, 
the elders having considered it expedient that th& 
yonng lord should marry that Griselda who had since 
mounted higher in the world even than the elders had 
then projected for her. There had come no snch al- 
liance; but the intimacy had not ceased, and there woa 

m Last Chrmwk '•! Bmst'. II. 25 
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nothing in itself surprising in the fact that Major 
Grantlj shonld be staying ' at Framley Conrt But thi 
archdeacon, when he heard the news, bethought him st 
once of Grace Crawley. Could it be possible that bit 
old Mend Lady Lufton, — Lady Lufton whom he had 
known and trusted all his life, whom he had ever re- 
garded as a pillar of the church in Barsetsbire, — 
should now be untrue to him in a matter so closely 
affecting his interests? Men when they are worried 
by fears and teased by adverse circumstances become 
suspicious of those on whom suspicion should never 
rest. It was hardly possible, the archdeacon thought, 
that Lady Lufton should treat him so unworthily, — 
but the circumstances were strong against his ^end. 
Lady Lufton had induced Miss Crawley to go to 
Framley, much against his advice, at a time when such 
a visit seemed to him to be very improper; and it now 
appeared that his son was to be there at the same 
time, — a fact of which Lady Lufton had made no 
mention to him whatever. Why had not Lady Lufton 
told him that Henry Grantly was coming to Framley 
Court? The reader, whose interest in the matter will 
be less keen than was the archdeacon's, will know very 
well why Lady Lufton had said nothing about the 
niajor's visit. The reader will remember that Lady 
Lufton, when she saw the archdeacon, was as ignorant 
as to the intended visit as was the archdeacon himself 
But the archdeacon was uneasy, troubled, and sus- 
picious; — and he suspected his old Mend xm- 
worthily. 

He spoke to his wife about it within a very few 
hours of the arrival of the tidings by those invisible 
wires. He had^ already told her ^ that Miss Crawley 
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'^vas to go to Framley pareonage, and that lie thought 
-that Mrs. Robarts was wrong to receire her at such a 
^hae. "It is only intended for good-nature," Mtb. 
>6TaDtl7 had eaid. "It is misplaced good-nature at the 
present moment/' the archdeacon had replied. Mrs. 
Grantly had not thought it worth her while to under- 
take at the moment any strong defence of tUe Framley 
people. She knew well how odious was the name of 
Crawley in her bushand'e ears, and she felt that the 
leaa that was said at present about the Crawleys the 
better for the peace of 'the rectory at Plumstead, She 
had therefore allowed the expression of his disapproval 
to pass unchallenged. But now he came upon her with 
a more bittfir grievance, and she was obliged to argue 
the matter with him. 

"What do you think?" said he; "Henry is at 
Framley." 

"He can hardly be Rtaying there," said Mrs. 
Grantly, "becauee I know that he ia bo very busy at 
home." The business at home of which the major's 
mother was speaking was his projected moving from 
Cosby Ijodge, a subject which was also very odjous to 
the archdeacon. Ue did not wish his son to move 
Jrom Cosby Lodge. Ho could not endure the idea 
fliat bis son should be known throughout the county ' 
to be giving up a residence because he could not af- 
ford to keep it. The archdeacon could have afforded 
to keep up two Cosby Lodges for his son, and would 
have beeu well pleased to do so, if only his son would 
not misbehave against him so fihamefnllyl He could 
not bear that his son should be piiniabed, openly, be- 
fore the eyes of all Barsetshire. Indeed he did uot 
^^srish that his son should be punished at all. Ue simply 
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desired that his son should recognize his father's p 
to inflict ponishment It would he henbane to 1 
deacon Grantly to have a poor son, — a son livii 
Pan, — among Frenchmen! — because he could 
afford to live in England. Why had the archdc 
been careftil of his money, adding house to house 
field to field? He himself was contented, — so he 
himself, — to die as he had lived in a country 
sonage, working with the collar round his neck i 
the day of his death, if God would allow him so t 
He was ambitious of no grandeur for himself. S 
would tell himself, — being partly oblivious of ce 
episodes in his own life. All his wealth had beei 
together for his children. He desired that his 
should be fitting brothers for their august sister, 
now the son who was nearest to him, whom he 
bent upon making a squire in his own county, wa 
to marry the daughter of a man who had stolen tw 
pounds, and when objection was made to so disci 
able a connexion, replied by packing up all his tl 
and saying that he would go and live — at Paul 
archdeacon therefore did not like to hear of his 
being very busy at home. 

"I don't know whether he's busy or not," said 
archdeacon, "but I tell you he is staying at Framl 

"From whom have you heard it?" 

"What^oiatter does that make if it is so? I h 
it from Flurry." 

"Flurry may have been mistaken," said '. 
Grantly. 

"It is not at all likely. Those people always k 
about such things. He heard it from the Frai 
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I don't doubt bat it's true, and I think htat 
pa great shame." 

V'A great shame that Henry should be at Framley! 
tfa&3 been there two or three times every year Bince 

s lived in the county." 
■"It is a great shame that be Bbonld be h^ over 
e just at the time when that girl is there also. It 
I'ia impossible to believe that gnch a thing ia an acci- 
dent." 

"But, archdeacon, you do not mean to say that you 
think that Lady Lufton has arranged it?" 

"I don't know who has arranged it. Somebody 
has arranged it. If it is Robarts, that is almost worse. 
One could forgive a woman in such a matter better 
than one could a man." 

"Psha!" Mrs. Grantly's temper was never bitter, 
Tret at this moment it was not sweetened by her hus- 
band's very uncivil reference to her sex. "The whole 
idea is nonsense, and you should get it out of your 
head." 

"Am I to get it out of my head that Henry wants 
to make this girl his wife, and that the two are at this 
moment at Framley together?" In this the archdeacon 
was wrong as to his facts. Major Grantly had left 
Framley on the previous day, having stayed there only 
one night. "It is coming to that that one can trust no 
one — no one — literally no one." Mrs. Grantly per- 
fectly understood that the archdeacon, in the agony of 
the moment, intended to exclude even herself from his 
confidence by that "no one;" but to this she was in- 
diSerent, nnderstanding accurately when his words should 
be accepted as expressing his thoughts, and when they 
should be supposed to express only his anger. 
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"The proLability is that no one at Luf^oQ kneir 
anything about llenry'a partiality for Jiliss Crawley," 
said Mrs. Graatly. 

"I tell you I think they are both at Framley to- 
gether?" 

"And I tell you that if they are, which I doubt, 
they are there simply by an accident. Besides, wliat 
doBB it matter? If they choose to marry eaiih otier, 
yon and I cannot prevent them. They don't want any 
assistance from Lady Lnftnn, or anybody else. They 
have simply got to make up their own minds, and tbf 
no one can hmdar them," 

"And, therefore, yon would like to seetbembroty 
together? " 

"I say nothing about that, archdeacon; bnt 1 i 
say that we mnst take these things as they come. 
can we do? lleury may go and stay with LnJ 
Lnfton if he pleases. Yon and I cannot 

After this the archdeacon walked away, and wonld 
not argue tbe matter any further with his wife at that 
moment. He knew very well that lie could not get 
the better of her, and was apt at such momenta to 
think that she took an unfair advantage of him by 
keeping her temper. But ho could not get ont of his 
head the idea that perhaps on this very day things 
were being arranged between his sou and Grace Craw- 
ley at Framley; and he resolved that he hiroself would 
go over and see what might be done, He would, at 1 
any rate, tell all his trouble to Lady Lufton, and b^l 
his old friend to assist bim. Ue could not think t" 
such a 'One as he had always known Lady Laf 
to be would approve of a marriage between Hen 
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and Grace Crawley. At any rate, lie would, learn the 
truth. He had once been told that Grace Crawley 
had herself refused to marry his son, feeling that 
she would do wrong to in^ct so great an injury 
upon any gentleman. He had not believed in so 
great a virtue. He could not believe in it now, — 
now, when he heard that Miss Crawley and his son 
were' Btaying together in the same parisl Somebody 
must be doing him an injury. It could hardly be 
chance. But his presence at Framley might even 
yet have a good effect, and he would at least 
learn the truth. So he had himself driven to Bar- 
chester, and &om Barchester he took post-horses to 
Framley. 

As he came near to the village, he grew to be 
somewhat ashamed of himself, or, at least, nervous as 
to the mode in which he would proceed. The driver, 
turning round to him, had suggested that he supposed 
he was to drive to "My lady's." This injustice to 
Lord Lufton, to whom the house belonged, and with 
whom his mother lived as a guest, was very common 
in the county; for old Lady Lufton had lived at 
Framley Court through her son's long minority, and 
had kept the house there till his mandage; and even 
since hiJs marriage she had been recognized as its pre- 
siding genius. It certainly was not the fault of old 
Lady Lufton, as she always spoke of everything as 
belonging either to her son or to her daughter-in-law. 
The archdeacon had been in doubt whether he would 
go to the Court or to the parsonage. Could he have 
done ezactly as he wished, he would have left the 
chaise and walked to the parsonage, so as to reach it 
without the noise and fuss incidental to a postilion's 
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arrival. But that was impossible. He conld not dropi 
into Framley as though he had come from the clouds,] 
and, therefore, he told the man to do as he had sng-l 
gested. "To my lady's?" said the postilion. The 
archdeacon assented, and the man, with lend cracks' 
of his whip, and with a spasmodic gallop along tkl 
short avenue, took the archdeacon up to the door of 
Lord Lufton's house. He asked for Lord Lnfton first, 
putting on his pleasantest smile, so that the servant 
should not suspect the purpose, of which he was some- 
what ashamed. Was Lord Lufton at home? Lord 
Lufton was not at home. Lord Lufton had gone np 
to London that morning, intending to return the day 
after to-morrow; but both my ladies were at home. So 
the archdeacon was shown into the room where both my 
ladies were sitting, — and with them 'he found Mrs. 
Kobarts. Any one who had become acquainted with 
the habits of the Framley ladies would have known 
that this might very probably be the case. The arch- 
deacon himself was as well aware as any one of the 
modes of life at Framley. The lord's wife was the 
parson's sister, and the parson's wife had from her 
infancy been the petted friend of the old lady. Of 
course they all lived very much together. Of course 
Mrs. Kobarts was as much at home in the drawing- 
room of Framley Court as she was in her own draw- 
ing-room at the parsonage. Nevertheless, the arch- 
deacon thought himself to be hardly used when he 
found that Mrs. Robarts was at the house. 

"My dear archdeacon , who ever expected to seo 
you?" said old Lady Lufton. Then the two younger 
women greeted him. And they all smiled on him 
pleasantly, and seemed oveijoyed to see him. He 
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a troth, a great favourite at Framley, and each 
three was glad to welcome him. They believed 
is the archdeacon at Framley, and felt for him that 
sort of love which ladies in the country do feel for 
their elderly male friends. There was not one of the 
three who would not have taken much trouble to get 
anything for the archdeacon which they had thought 
the archdeacon would like. Even old Lady Lufiion 
remembered what was his favourite sonp, and alwaya 
took core that be should have it when he dined at the 
Court. Young Lady Lufton would bring his tea to 
him as he aat in his chair. He was petted in the 
house, was allowed to poke the fire if he pleased, and 
called the servants by their names as though he were 
at home. He was compelled, therefore, to smile and 
to seem uleased; and it was not till after he had eaten 
his lunch, and bad declared that he must return home 
to dinner, that the dowager gave him an opportunity 
of having the private conversation which be desired. 

"Can I have a. few minutes' talk with you?" he 
said to her, whiaperLag into her ear as thej" left the 
drawing-room together. Bo she led the way into her 
own Bitting-room, telling him, as she asked him to be 
seated, that she had supposed that something special 
must have brought him over to Framley. "I should 
have asked yoa to come np here, even if yon had not 
spoken," she said. 

"Then perhaps you know what baa brought me 
over!'" said the archdeacon. 

"Not iu the least," said Lady Lufton, "I have 
not an idea. But I did not flatter myself that you 
would come so far on a niomiug call, merelv tu see 
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US three ladies. I hope yon did not want to sec 
Ludovic, because he will not be back till to-morrow?" 

"I wanted to see you, Lady Lufton." 

" That is lucky, as here I am. You may be pretty 
sure to find me here any day in the year." 

After this there was a little pause. The archdeacon 
hardly knew how to begin his story. In the first place 
he was in doubt whether Lady Lufton had ever heard 
of the preposterous match which his son had proposed 
to himself' to make. In his anger at Plumstead he had 
felt sure that she knew all about it, and that she was 
assisting his son. But this belief had dwindled as his 
anger had dwindled; and as the chaise had entered 
the parish of Framley he had told himself that it was 
quite impossible that she should know anything about 
it. Her manner had certainly been altogether in her 
favour since he had been in her house. There had 
been nothing of the consciousness of guilt in her de- 
meanour. But, nevertheless, there was the coincidence! 
How had it come to pass that Grace Crawley and his 
son should be at Framley together? It might, indeed, 
be just possible that Flurry might have been wrong, 
and that his son had not been there at all. 

"I suppose Miss Crawley is at the parsonage?" he 
gaid at last. 

"Oh, yes; she is still there, and will remain there 
I should think for the next ten days." 

**0h; I did not know," said the archdeacon very 
coldly. 

It seemed to Lady Lufton, who was as innocent as 
an unborn babe in the matter of the projected mar- 
ilige, that her old fiiend the archdeacon was in a 
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mind to persecute the Crawlejs. He bad on a former 
occasion taken apon himself to advii;G that Grace 
Crawley should not be entertained at Framley, and 
now it seemed that he had come all the way from 
FloniBtead to eay something further in the eante strain. 
Lady Lofton, if he had anytbing further to say of 
that kind, would listen to him aa a matter of conree. 
She would listen to him and reply to him without 
temper. But she did not approve of it. She told her- 
self silently that she coold not approve of persecution 
or of interference. She therefore drew herself up, and 
pursed her mouth, and put on something of tha^ look 
of severity which she could assume very visibly, if it 
so pleased her. 

"Yea; she is still there, and I thint that her visit 
will do her a great deal of good," said Lady Lufton. 

"When we talk of doing good to people," said the 
archdeacon, "we often make terrible mistakes, It bo 
often happens that we don't know when we are doing 
good and when we are doing harm." 

"That is true, of course, Dr, Grantly, and must be 
BO necessarily, as our wisdom here below is so very 
limited. But I should think, — as far as I can Bee, 
that is, — that the kindness which my friend Mrs. 
Kobarts is showing to this young lady must be bene- 
ficial. Tou know, archdeacon, I explained to you be- 
fore that I could not rjuite agree wifh you in what 
you said as to leaving these people alone till after the 
trial. I thought that help was necessary to them at 

The archdeacon sighed deeply. He ought to have 
been somewhat renovated in spirit by the tone in which 
|dy. Lufton spoke to him, as it couveyed to him 
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almost an absolute conyicdon that bis fiist sh^dciob 
was incoirect But anj oomfoit wbkb might hxvB come 
to bim from this source was marred l^ the feefing that 
be must announce bis own di^raee. At any rate be 
must do so, unless be were contented to go ba^ to 
Plumstead without having learned anything bj his 
journey. He changed the tone of his voice , however, 
and asked a question, — as it might be alti^i^her on 
a different subject *^I beard yesterday," he .said, 
"that Henry was over here." 

''He was here yesterday. He came the evening 
before, and dined and slept here, and went home 
yesterday morning.^* 

"Was Miss Crawley with you that evaiing?" 
"Miss Crawley? No; she would not come. She 
thinks it best not to go out wbUe her father is in bis 
present unfortunate position; and she is right** 

"She is quite right in that,** said the archdeacon; 
and then be paused again. He thought that it would 
be best for bim to make a clean breast of it, and to 
trust to Lady Luf ton's sympathy. "Did Henry go up 
to the parsonage?" be asked. 

But still Lady Lufton did not suspect the truth. 
"I think be did," she replied, with an air of surprise. 
"I think I heard that be went up there to call on 
Mrs. Bobarts after breakfast*' 

"No, Lady Lufton, be did not go up there to call 
on Mrs. Robarts. He went up there because be is 
making a fool of himself about that Miss Crawley. 
That is the truth. Now you understand it all. I hope 
that Mrs. Robarts does not know it. I do hope for 
her own sake that Mrs. Bobarts does not know it" 
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The archdeacon certainly had no longer any donbt 
as to Lady Luftoo's innocence when he looked at her 
face as she heard these tidings. She had predicted 
that Grace Crawley would "make havoc," and could 
not, therefore, he altogether surprised at the idea that 
some gentleman should have fallen in love with her; 
but she had never supposed that the havoc might he 
made so early in her days, or on so great a quarry. 
" You don't mean to tell me that Henry Grsntly is in 
love with Grace Crawley?" she replied. 

"I moan to say that he says he is." 

"Dear, dear, dear I I'm sure, archdeacon, that 
you will believe me when I say that I knew nothing 
about it" 

"I am quite sure of that," said the archdeacon 
dolefully. 

"Or I certainly should not have been glad to see 
him here. But the house, you know, is not mine, 
Dr. Grantly. 1 could have done nothing if I had 
known it. But only to thiuk — ; well, to be sure. 
She has not lost time, at any rate." 

Now this was not at all the liglit in which the 
archdeacon wished that the matter should be regarded. 
He had been desirous that Lady Lufton should be 
horror-stricken by the tidings, but it seemed to him 
that she regarded the iniquity almost as a good joke. 
What did it matter how young or how old the girl 
might be? She came of poor people, — of people 
who had no friends, — of ilisgraced people; and Lady 
Lufton ought to feel that such a marriage would be a 
terrible misfortune and a tenihle crime. "I need 
hardly tell you, Lady Lufton," said the archdeacon, 
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^Hbat I shall set my face against it as far as it is in 
my power to do so." 

"If they both be resolved I snppose yon can 
hardly prevent it." 

"Of conrse I cannot prevent it Of course I cannot 
prevent it. If he will break my heart and his mother's, 
— and his sister's, — of course I cannot prevent it 
If he will ruin himself, he must have his own way." 

"Ruin himself, Dr. Grattlyl" 

"They will have enough to live upon, — some- 
where in Spain, or France." The scorn expressed in 
the archdeacon's voice as he spoke of Pau as being 
"somewhere in Spain or France,''. should have been 
heard to be understood. "No doubt they will have 
enough to live upon." 

"Do you mean to say that it will make a dif- 
ference as to your own property. Dr. Grantly?" 

"Certainly it will. Lady Lufton. I told Henry 
when I first heard of the thing, — before he had 
definitely made any offer to the girl, — that I should 
•withdraw from him altogether the allowance that I 
now make him, if he married her. And I told him 
also, that if he persisted in his folly I should think it 
my duty to alter my will." 

"I am sorry for that. Dr. Grrantly." 

"Sorry! And am not I sorry? Sorrow is no 
sufficient word. I am broken-hearted. Lady Lufton, 
it is killing me. It is indeed. I love him*, I love 
him; — I love him as you have loved your son. But 
what is the use? What can he be to me when he 
shall have married the daughter of such a man as 
that?" 

Lady Lufton sat for a while silent, thinking of a 
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certain episode in her own life. There had been a 
time when her sod vaa deBirons uf making a marriage 
which she had thought would break her heart. She 
had. for a time moved heaven and earth, - — as far aa 
she knew how to move them, — ■ to prevent the mar- 
riage. But at last she had yielded, — not from lack 
of power, for the circumstances had been snch that at 
the moment of yielding she had still the power in her 
hand of staying the marriage, — but she had yielded 
because she had perceived that her son was in earnest. 
She had yielded, and had kissed the dnst; but from 
the moment in which her lips had so touched the 
ground, she had taken great joy in the now daughter 
whom her son had brought info the honso. Since that 
she bad learned to think that young people might 
perhaps be right, and that old people might perhaps 
be wrong. This trouble of her friend the archdeacon's 
was very like her own old trouble. "And he is 
engaged to her now?" she said, when those thoughts 
had passed through her miiid. 

"Yes; — - that is, no. I am not sure. I do not 
know how to make myself sure." 

"I am sure Major Grantly will tell you all the 
truth as it eiists." 

"Yea; he'll tell me the truth, — as far aa be 
knows it. I do not see that there is much anxiety to 
Spare mo in the matter. He is desirous rather of 
making me understand that I have no power of saving 
him from his own folly. Of coui'se I have no power 
of saving him." 

"But is be engaged to her?" 

"He says that she has refused him. But of course 
t means nothing." 
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Again the ai'cii deacon's position was very like Lwiy 
Lnfton'E position, aa it had existed before lier son's 
niarriage. In tLat case also tlie young lady, wbo wns 
now Lady Lnfton's own daughter and dearest friand, 
had refused the lover who proposed to her, although 
the marriage was so much to her advantage, — loving 
him, too, the while, with her whole heart, as it was 
natural to suppose that Grace Crawley might so love 
iior lover. The more she thought of the similarity of 
the stories, the stronger were her sympftthjea on the 
side of poor Grace. Nevertheless, she would comfoi 
her old friend if ehe knew how; and of course 
could not but admit to herself that the match W88 
which must be a cause of real sorrow to him. 
don't know why her refusal should mean nothii 
Mid Lady Lufton. 

"Of course a girl refuses at first, — a girl, I mi 
in such circumatauces as hers. She can't but feel 
more is offered to her than she ought to take, 
that she is hound to go through the ceremony 
declining. Bnt my anger is not with her, Li 
Lufton." 

"I do not see how it can be." 

"No; it is not with her, If she hecomes hia 
I trust that I may never see her." 

"Oh, Dr. Grantly!" 

"I do; I do. How can it be otherwise witU 
But I shall have uo ijuarrel with her. With td 
must quarrel." 

"I do nut see why," said Lady Lufton. 

"Yoa do not? Does he not set me at deBance? 

"At his age surely a son has a right to many 
he pleasea." 
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Elf he took her ont of the streets, then it would 
e same?" Eaid the archdeacon with bitter anger. 
No; — for such a one would herself be bad." 
Or if she were the daughter of a huxter out of 
' tie city?" 

"No again; — for in that case her want of edaca- 
lion would probably unfit her for your society." 

"Her father's disgrace, then, should he a matter 
of indifference to mc, Lady Luften?" 

"I did not say ao. In the first place, her father 
is not disgraced, — not aa yet; and we do not know 
whether he may ever be disgraced. Ton will hardly 
be disposed to say that persecution from the palace 
disgraces a clergyman in Baraetshire." 

"All the same, I believe that the man was guilty," 
said the archdeacon. 

"Wait and see, my friend, before you condemn 
him altogether. But, be that as it may, I acknowledge 
that the marriage is one which must naturally be dis- 
tasteful to you." 

"Ob, Lady Lufton! if yon only knewl If you 
only knew!" 

"1 do know; and I feel for yon. But I think that 
your son has a right to expect that you should not 
show the same repugnance to such a marriage as 
this H8 you would have had a right to show had he 
suggested to himself such a wife as those at which you 
just now hinted. Of course you can advise him, and 
make him understand yonr feelings; hut I cannot 
think you will be justified in quarrelling with him, or 
in changing your views towards him as regards money, 
seeing that Miss Crawley is an educated lady, who 
has done pothing to forfeit your respeot," A heavy 
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cloud cama upon the archdeacon's brov as he hea 

rds, but ho did not make any immedialj 
answer, "Of comae, my friend," continued LaJ 
Lofton, "I should not have ventured to say a 
to yoB, had you not come to me, as it were, for nqfT 
opinion." 

"I came here because I thonght Henry was bwe/ 
Sfdd the archdeacon. 

"If I have said too much I beg your pardon.^' 

"Xo; you have not said too mncb. It is not th 
Ton and I ax& such old friends that either may b 
almost anything to the other." 

"Yes; — just so. And therefore I have ventn 
to speak my mind," said Lady Lufton. 

"Of course; — and I am obliged to you. B 
Lady Lufton, you do not understand yet how this 1 
me. Everything in life that I have done, I have doa 
for my children. I am wealthy, but I have not tin 
my wealth for myself, because I have desired tin 
they should be able to hold their heads high in tl 
world. All my ambition has been for them, and a 
the pleasure which I have anticipated for myself li 
my old age is that which I have hoped to receh 
from their credit. As for Henry, he might have 1 
anything he wanted from me in the way of monq 
He expressed a wish, a few months since, to go int 
Parliament, and I promised to help him as &r >fi ev€ 
I could go. I have kept up the game altogeth» fg 
him. He, the younger son of a worUng pariah parsoi 
has had everything that could be given to the eldei 

of a country gentleman, — more than is given t 
^e eldest sou of many a peer. I have hoped that h 
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Emany again, but I have never cared that he 
L many for money. I have been willing to do 
Koything for bim myseif. Bat, Lady Lufton, a father 
does feel that he should have some return for all this. 
No one can imagine that Henry ever supposed that a 
biide from that wretched place at Hogglestock coald 
be welcomed among us. lie knew that be would 
treak our hearts, and he did not care for it. That is 
what I feel. Of course he bas the power to do as bo 
likes; — and of course 1 have the power to do as I 
like also with what is my own." 

Lady Lnfton was a very good woman, devoted to 
her duties, affectionate and juat to those about her, 
troly religious, and charitable from her nature; but I 
doabt whether the thorough worldiiness of the arch- 
deacon's appeal struck her as it will strike the reader. 
People are bo much more worldly in practice than 
they are in theory, so much keener after their own 
gratification in detail than they are in the abstract, 
that the narrative of many an adventure would shock 
UB, thottgh the same adventure would not abock us in 
the action. One girl tells another how sbe bas changed 
ber mind in love; and the friend aympathizea with the 
jriend, and perhaps applauds. Had the story been told 
in print, the friend who bad listened with equanimity 
would have read of such vacillation with indignation. 
She who vacillated herself would have bated her own 
performance when brought before her judgment as a 
matter in which she had no personal interest. Very 
fine things are written every day about honesty and 
truth, and men read them with a sort of external con- 

Ki that a mail, if he be anything of a man at all, 
course honest and true. But when the internal 
2K* 
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mictions are bronglit otit between two or tbree ^ 
petaonally intereated together, — between two fl 
three who feet that their little gathering is, so to sayjj 
"tiled," — those internal convictions differ v( 
from the external convictions. This man, in his ool 
fidences, asserts broadly that he does not mean to I 
thrown over, and that man has a project for throwiii 
rer somebody else; and the intention of eac 
^raples are not to stand in the way of his succes 
he "Bnat ccelum, fiat jiistitia," was said, no donbf 
from an outside balcony to a crowd, and the speakii 
knew that he was talking buncombe. The "~ 
posais recto, si non, quocnnque modo," was whisper 
into the ear in a clnb smoking-room, and the whiapei 
intended that his words sJiould prevail. 

Lady Lufton had often heard her friend the a 
deacon preach, and she know well the high tone » 
te could take aa to the necessity of trusting to ( 
hopes for the future for all our true happineas; i 
yet she Bympathized with him when he told her tbi 
he was broken-hearted because his son would take ij 
step which might possibly interfere with his world! 
prosperity. Had the archdeacon been preaching aboq 
matrimony, he would have recommended young me| 
in taking wives to themselves, especially to look f 
young women who feared the Lord. But in talkiid 
about his own son's wife, no word as to her eUgibilili 
Ar non-eligibility in this respect escaped his lips. Sif 
he talked on the subject till nightfall no sucli wo^ 
would have been spoken. Hud any friend of his owl 
man or woman, in discussing anch a matter with 1^1 
and asking hia advice upon it, allnded to the fear f 
tlie Lord, tJie aliusion would have been distastAf 
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to him and would have smacked to liis palate of 
hypocrisy. Lady Lufton, who understood as well as 
any woman what it was to be "tiled" with a friend, 
took all this in good part. The archdeacon had spoken 
out of his heart what was in his heart One of his 
children had married a marquis. Another might pro- , 
bably become a bishop, — perhaps an archbishop. 
The third might be a county squire, — high among 
county squires. But he could only so become by 
walking warily; — and now he was bent on marrying 
the penniless daughter of an impoverished half-mad 
country curate, who was about to be tried for stealing 
twenty pounds! Lady Lufton, in spite of all her 
arguments, could not refuse her sympathy to her old 
friend. 

"After all, from what you say, I suppose they are 
not engaged." 

"I do not know," said the archdeacon. "I cannot 
tell!" 

"And what do you wish me to do?" 

"Oh, — nothing. I came over, as I said before, 
because 1 thought he was here. I think it right, be- 
fore he has absolutely committed himself, to take every 
means in my power to make him understand that I 
shall withdraw from him all pecuniary assistance, — 
now and for the future." 

"My friend, that threat seems to me to be so 
terrible." 

"It is the only power I have left to me." 

"But you, who are so affectionate by nature, would 
never adhere to it" 

"I will try. I will do my best to be firm. I will 
at once put everything beyond my control after my 
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death.*^ The archdeacon, as he uttered these terrible 
words, — words which were awful to Lady LuftonV 
ears, — resolved that he would endeavour to nurse his 
own wrath; but, at the same time, almost hated him- 
self for his own pusillanimity, because he feared that 
his wrath would die away before he should have 
availed himself of its heat. 

'*I would do nothing rash of that kind," said Lady 
Lufton. "Your object is to prevent the marriage, — 
not to punish him for it when once he has made it" 

"He is not to have his own way in everything, 
Lady Lufton." 

"But you should first try to prevent it" 

"What can I do to prevent it?" 

Lady Lufton paused for a couple of minutes before 
she replied. She had a scheme in her head, but it 
seemed to her to savour of cruelty. And yet at pre- 
sent it was her chief duty to assist her old friend, if 
any assistance could be given. There could hardly be 
a doubt that such a marriage as this, of which they 
were speaking, was in itself an evil. In her case, the 
case of her son, there had, been no question of a trial, 
of money stolen, of augh'f^that was in truth disgrace- 
ful. "I think if I were you. Dr. Grantly," she said, 
"that I would see the young lady while I was here." 

"See her myself?" said the archdeacon. The idea 
of seeing Grace Crawley himself had, up to this mo- 
ment, never entered his head. 

"I think I would do so." 

"I think I will," said the archdeacon, after a 
pause. Then he got up from his chair. "If I am to 
do it, I had better do it at once." 
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"Be gentle with her, my friend." The archdeacon 
paused again. He certainly had entertained the idea 
of encountering Miss Crawley with severity rather than 
gentleness. Lady Lufton rose from her seat, and 
coming up to him, took one of his hands between her 
own two. "Be gentle to her," she said. "You have 
owned that she has done nothing wrong." The arch-> 
deacon bowed his head in token of assent and left the 
room. 

Poor Grace Crawley! 
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